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There’s thrilling clearness— 
rich, natural sound— . 


and easy listening 


Vicon researchers have long known range of tones; it had to amplify each tone 
that sound in free air is one thing, but that — in proportion to its natural loudness, with- 
sound at the tympanum is entirely different. — out peaks and bursts of sound. 

They have concentrated on developing a Today's Vicon Hearing Instruments 
hearing instrument that delivers sounds at — are the result. They have set new standards 
the eardrum virtually identical with those — of performance never before thought pos- 
which exist at the eardrum in normal © sible in an electronic hearing instrument. 
hearing, with sufficient amplification to They are doing a good job for problem 
overcome hearing losses. cases and producing results even for some 

But not just any amplification would — “impossible” cases. And they are bringing 
do; it had to be virtually free of distortion effortless, enjoyable hearing back to people 
or “mushiness”’; it had to encompass a wide with moderate hearing losses! 


Viron Listen and relax 
THE Icon INSTRUMENT COMPANY AS 
138 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado With a Vicon 


Vicon manufactures 
tHe V/CO/) instruMENT COMPANY monaural and 
138 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado stereophonic models 
| to fit various losses. 
Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. All have continuously 
| variable tone 
adjustment. All are 
competitively priced. 
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‘A Zenith 
Hearing Aid 
brought the 
gift of sound 


into our 


daughter’s life!” 


With total loss in one ear and only a 10% 
response in the other, Pamela, 3-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Brock of 
Walcott, lowa, seemed doomed to live in 
the silent world of almost total deafness. 


When an outstanding organization referred 
the Brocks to a Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer, 
he adjusted the most powerful instrument 
in the Zenith line, the “Regent” model, to 
meet Pamela’s individual need .. . and the 
miracle hoped for by her parents occurred. 


Pamela heard sounds she never knew existed. 
A new light now shines in Pamela’s eyes. 
The prognosis is good. And, with special- 
ized education, her chances for a normal 
life are bright. 


Your greatest aid in helping those who suf- 
fer an electronically correctable hearing 
loss is the confidence with which you can 
recommend any Zenith Model and any 
Zenith Hearing Aid dealer. Zenith’s 
continuous educational program has de- 
veloped a trained, competent dealer 
organization that is properly equipped to 
demonstrate and adjust Zenith Quality 
Hearing Aids for your patients. 


Orly Zenith gives you and your patient all 
these assurances: Nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models + Sensible prices: from $50 to $175 
* Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee * One- 
Year Warranty, proof of Quality + Five- 
Year After-Purchase Protection Plan. 


Free! 30 Day Trial 
for Physicians 


Quality 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 

5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 42W, Chicago 39, IIL 

Please mail me free mounted full-color ear chart, and list of 
local dealers. Also literature and information on 30-Day Free 
Trial Offer for Physicians. 
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ANNOUNCING THE... 


True 
Training Aid 


for use in 
schools for the deaf, 
clinics, etc. 


Developed solely by the laboratories that 
pioneered binaural hearing among the 
hard of hearing, this new instrument is 
different from any other training aid be- 
cause it provides: 


1. True Binauvral—Experts have long rec- 
ognized a need tor a binaural training aid 
providing hearing in both ears at natural 
ear level. Scientific tests prove that this is 
the easiest way to train the deaf to hear 
accurately and to speak more naturally. 
The Beltone binaural training aid is 
equipped with separate microphone, am- 
plifier and receiver tor each ear. Each 
microphone is placed very close to the ear 
for which it is intended. 


2. Mobility — Unlike previous training HEARING AID COMPANY 


aids, this new Beltone unit is NOT con- ' asst? 
nected to anything. There is nothing to 2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, I linois 
entire hearing instrument on his head, so os — 
that when he = ra the blackboard y to SEND TODAY FOR 
another room he hears just as well as 
when seated at a desk. YOUR FREE BROCHURE 
Further, this new Beltone instrument . é 
does not require that the teacher speak Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. 9-190 
into a microphone mounted on a desk. 
Instead, the teacher can move about at Chicago 32, Illinois 
will and the receivers on the pupil’s hear- Please send me your free brochure DM-182 } 
ing aids will pick up the voice. describing the Beltone Binaural Training Aid. 
The price of Beltone’s binaural training 
aid is $249.50, which includes 2 training Nine ¥ a 
aids with adjustable headbands, 2 cords, 
2 receivers, and 2 batteries. For complete 
factual information, simply mail us the 4 
coupon for a free, fully illustrated bro- City 
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Every Thoughtful Educator 
Will Want To Study These 


STARTLING NEW 
Basic IDEAS 


Seeing Sound by Thomas A. Chandler 
are A full-color dramatic, completely new approach to teach- 
« Cais ing reading. The author presents an unusual, thought-pro- 

ray voking method that enables a child to learn to read by 
. . . . 
~*.. relating colors to sounds. The child is taught to SEE and 


THINK sounds. Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 


Mystery Of The Gate Sign by Margaret Friskey 


Continuity and the simplest of vocabulary, for youngest 
readers, here is an actual mystery story, packed with ex- 
citement from cover to cover—great fun for any child 
while he learns how to read. A Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. Grades Ke-3. Net: $1.88. 


3 Teaching Aids—ALL FREE! 


4 » Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide 
Ge ee and the Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new 
‘ages Fall Catalog of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about 
the remarkable ‘‘True’’ books and the Want To Be’’ 
books for youngest readers, the ‘‘You’’ book series for 
older children, and the ‘‘ Hobby’? books for all ages. 


Childrens Press | 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
\ELON FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 4 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 


hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 


the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 


$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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Sixty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
June 22-27, 1958 


Opening Session 


Presidential Address 
DR. S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 


I believe it is essential for an organization 
to know what its chosen leaders think about 
the problems with which the organization and 
the profession is concerned. The theme of this 
meeting is the deaf child at school and at 
home, and I wonder what it is that I can say 
to such a group as this that you have not 
heard before. [| look through the audience 
and realize that you would be bored by a 
repetition of the old cliches and the old banal- 
ities. I can’t guarantee that you'll not hear 
them again, but I'll try to dress them up a bit 
differently. And sometimes, the information 
theorists tell us that redundancy is good. 

I thought it might be wise, since the theme 
of our meeting is the deaf child at school and 
at home, to make a rather vigorous bow to the 
parents in our midst who will be here this 
week organizing themselves and trying to see 
what kind of contribution they can make to 
our mutual problems. Perhaps it would be 
wise for us as teachers to create a kind of 
view of our profession that we can present to 
parents, or to put it another way, if a discern- 
ing parent were to look at our profession, what 
is the posture that he would observe? 

I feel that our profession is not too far re- 
moved from certain large, powerful cultural 
forces that work on us without our quite 
knowing it. These forces tend to color our 
thinking. influence our activity and almost 
dictate our plans for us. I shall attempt to 
delineate these major cultural forces and_ to 
show the parents how these forces intrude 
themselves, sometimes constructively, some- 
times destructively, on the profession in which 
we are engaged. 

The first major force, particularly in educa- 
tion, although it is true in government, is our 
deep concern with our world outlook, our 
whole value system, our concern with what is 
important and what is not important. At the 
world level we see that another culture has a 
different set of values, a different’ yardstick 


September, 1958 


Monday A.M. 
June 23 


by which it evaluates its activities. In our own 
nation we are embroiled in an ideological con- 
flict about education that threatens either to 
tear our educational system apart or become 
a springboard for better things to come. We 
have seen the conflict between permissiveness 
and mandatoriness. We have seen the conflict 
between the so-called content people and the 
method people. We have seen our academic 
halls ring with debates ranging all the way 


from let’s-get-back-to-the-old-fundamentals 
the felt need people. What is so distressing 
about this conflict is that there are so few 


scientifically valid generalizations we can make 
about it. As we turn to the education of the 
deaf, we see this same problem of values and 
outlook. A teaching system is good or bad 
only to the extent that it achieves the objee- 
tives it sets for itself. In other words, it is 
influenced by its outlook, and in our profes- 
sion we have a marked difference of opinion 
about the ouilook that we have for our chil- 
dren. Here we are almost faced with a dilem- 
ma, because we are still in the value stage. 
You can’t prove that it’s good to be good. 
You just accept certain things. And so this 
cultural force that starts with the conflict of 
great cultures of the East and the West and 
all the subgroupings that we have, also  in- 
trudes itself upon our own thinking and in 
turn determines our practices. On the posi- 
tive side | am happy to say that through the 
numerous groups organizations and 
through individuals, attempts are being made 
to see what it is that happens to the people 
with whom we work and why it happens to 
them. Through these efforts perhaps we can 
get to a more objective way of determining 
what it is we are setting out to do. We have 
all heard the phrases, “They can’t fit into hear- 
ing society. What they want is to be left 
alone.” We have heard that, “If you get them 
early enough they'll be normal.” We have 
heard that there is some body of knowledge, 
some technique, that if people will only apply 
it will remove all vestiges of handicap. We 
hear some parents say, “You know, my child 
has nothing to do with the deaf.” They seem 
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to use this kind of statement as a measuring 
stick for achievement. These statements need 
to be looked at critically before determining 
a course of action. Cultural foree number one, 
then, is the conflict in outlook, and the chal- 
lenge to us to see if we can rid ourselves of 
certain vested — and, | daresay, emotional 

interests that we have in determining outlook. 
This I consider, and say to the parents, is the 
number one problem of our profession. Every- 
thing else stems from that particular force. 

The second force that we see at work in our 
culture today is the multiplication, almost log- 
arithmic, of the media for communication 
the rise of public relations. There have always 
been public relations, even in Biblical days. 
If one looks through the Bible he will see 
some individuals who would have qualified for 
a posh office on Madison Avenue. But what 
is different about today is that we have more 
avenues over which to  public-relate. One 
doesn’t attend a meeting of any committee but 
that someone doesn’t say, “We've got to get 
some good public relations.” Some of these 
individuals have even come to dominate our 
professional programs. We find that there 
seems to be a diversion which makes us think 
that the package is a bit more important than 
the product. In our attempt to meet the 
criteria for good public presentation, I believe 
if we have not misled people, we have fre- 
quently distorted the truth in order to make 
something dramatic. I'm not against public 
relations. I like good brochures and television 
shows and radio programs and panels and 
symposia and all the other apparatus that goes 
with it, but I think there is danger that we 
become too enamoured of the techniques of 
relating and not sufficiently concerned with 
what we have to relate. Some of us fear to 
confess a failure. We fear to parade our diffi- 
culties before the public, and it is only sweet- 
ness and light that we present. This is the 
posture we have, and | think on occasion we 
may have misled some of our parents. I trust 
that we will begin to use this second major 
cultural force more constructively. 

A third major force in our culture that has 
influenced our profession, stated negatively, I 
would call it the degradation of the individ- 
ual. Stated positively, I would call it the 
tendency for groups to cooperate with each 
other. One of the favorite techniques in 
American culture, when a problem is tough, is 
to appoint a committee, or to create another 
organization, or to create a council of one 
sort or another, or to say that we will have 
group action. This is the democratic thing to 
do. Everyone must have his say. And so we 
contribute group reports and we have commit- 
tees doing all kinds of things. I think this has 
been carried a bit too far. [ should remind you 
of an old Rabbinical dictum which says that 
if Moses were a committee, the Jews would 
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still be in Egypt. What I am really getting at 
is this: There are certain problems of the 
classroom, in’ particular things that) happen 
between a teacher and a child, that are not 
amenable to committee treatment. We must 
again elevate the individual and we must 
encourage him to just sit by himself and think 
about what he needs to do. The Eroica Sym- 
phony was not created by a committee. the 
Sistine Chapel ceiling was not painted by a 
committee, and even some of the great contri- 
butions in science were not done by commit: 
tees, much as the inerease of knowledge has 
caused us to work together. Most of the 
people in this audience know that { have a 
deep respect for science and the Scientific 
method, but there are still certain aspects of 
teaching, of relations between a child and a 
teacher and between a mother and father ani 
a child, that are not quite ready for laboratory 
treatment. We should continue in this profes- 
sion to pay homage to the artistry of good 
teachers, and not feel that we can delegate the 
feeling of responsibility for what happens in 
the classroom to some other group. ab- 
straction seems to have taken over to create 
a climate in which it is difficult for the great 
artist, the great individualist, the non-conform 
ist to function. [ suppose it is a sign of ad- 
vancing years when one makes this kind of 
statement. The clinical psychologists call this 
the old oaken bucket delusion. At any rate, | 
speak now of this third force, this degradation 
of the individual, of the great artist, in resort- 
ing to the committee, the group, the council, 
the team and so forth. There is still a great 
deal of artistry, a great deal of creativity, in a 
classroom and in a mother and father. 

\ fourth major cultural force in our country 
has been the tendency for lay people to be- 
come informed about professional problems 
and to participate in their solution. We see 
this everywhere. It is a major force, again 
hecause we have these media for communica- 
tion. So we have parents, we have civic 
groups, and some of our major philanthropic 
activities have had their origin in lay groups. 
We have seen the agonizing pesiods of tran- 
sition in the creation of institutions when the 
lay people have done such a good job that 
they ought to step out because what they have 
created is worthy of professional direction. 
To me the dangerous feature about this force 
is that it will tend to over-simplify some of 
the problems, and a slick communicator will 
tend to gloss over them, and in order to make 
something easy to understand, may not com- 
municate it at all, T have seen this happen 
time and time again when somebody, as we 
say in the laboratory, tries to be the step- 
down transformer from the technical to create 
an explanation for lay consumption. Some- 
times it goes from 220 volts to nothing and 
sometimes results in a really distorted piece of 
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iichinash, We have an example of the inter- 
ested lay group here this week. It can be 
turned to construciive use. But [ plead with 
the parents here to try te understand that 
some problems are not easily related, not 
easily communicated and not easily solved. 
The task before those of us who teach the 
children is to capitalize the lay participation 

ways that do not intrude upon the best 
completion of our professional tasks and at 
the same time contribute to them. 

Another major force is what | have labeled 
the “groping for grouping.” As knowledge 
accumulates we tend to  recluster ourselves 
around the different branches. This is a prob- 
lem that confronts businesses as well as our 
universities. The traditional university 
vrouping has been around the academic disci- 
plines. Now some universities feel that they 
ought to organize themselves around a_prob- 
lem. The problem may be labor relations or 
Latin American history, for example. In or- 
vanizing around a problem they have to draw 
on some of the academic and traditional dis- 
ciplines. Those who organize curricula for 
teacher education need to concern themselves 
about this groping for grouping. We see it 
illustrated most dramatically in the profes- 
sional organizations in our field. Some = say 
we are interested in the whole child and his 
psychological problems, it’s around clinical 
psychology that our profession should be 
organized because we are dealing with chil- 
dren who are really normal except that they 
can't talk or can't understand. There are 
others who say we need to organize our asso- 
ciations along the dimension of communica- 
tion, because this, or its lack, is the major 
attribute of the children with whom we are 
dealing. So a great many jurisdictional dis- 
putes have arisen, and we still see no solution 
in sight. This is a task to which those who 
succeed the people who sit on this platform 
ought to turn their attention. 

Finally, another culgural force is the appar- 
ent conflict between objectivity and commit- 
ment. The objective individual takes no action 
unless he has the data and the facts. He must 
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have a carefully documented basis for his 
precedence. Then there is the individual who 
says, “What we need is real dedication.” For 
many these have come to be mutually exclu- 
sive attributes of human nature. To me one 
of the most interesting things about our pro- 
fession is that there are practically no scien- 
tifically valid generalizations we can make 
about deaf children. About the only one we 
can make is that they don’t speak because 
they can’t hear. When we leave that generali- 
zation we move into opinion, and what is an- 
noying to some of us is that we seem to have 
the firmest convietions about those 
about which there is the least amount of in- 
formation. Here is the fundamental note that 
I want to sound to parents — very frequently 
it is dificult for us to document what we tell 
you about your children. The best we have to 
go by is our experience. But by the same 
token, we must turn our attention to finding 
out more about these things about which we 
ought not to be so firm in our convictions. We 
can all point to individuals that give us cause 
only for pride in our profession. We also know 
our failures. It is both a confusing and chal- 
lenging kind of situation that we are free of 
these generalizations. This seeming conflict 
between objectivity and commitment need not 
necessarily be a dichotomy. 
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In summary, there is need in this profession 
for a greater combination of the intelligence 
and experience which adds up to wisdom. 
We need more of this, and we also need not 
in our aim to be objective sweep dedication 
and concern for others under the pedagogical 
rug. So | would say in conclusion, that we 
must be worthy of what we have to do here 
this week. After attending the fine program 
which Josephine Carr and her committee have 
arranged, we should better be able to say, 
“Ears have they not, but they hear, thanks to 


wisdom and love.” 


Ed. note: Dr. Silverman did not speak from 
a prepared manuscript. The foregoing is a staff- 
written condensation of his recorded remarks. 


AN INVITATION TO PARENTS 


Mothers and fathers of deaf children, and other interested persons. 
are invited to join the recently reorganized Roundabouts sponsored by 


the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 


Each Roundabout 


consists of a small group of parents of deaf children joined together as a 
correspondence club. Any parent, older relative or teacher of a deaf child 
who is an Alexander Graham Bell Association member is eligible to join 


a Roundabout. 


An effort is made to match the parents in each group 


so that their children are nearly the same age and with similar hearing 


problems. 


- 
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Chairman: Dr. Helen S. Lane, 


Academic Achievement 


JUNE MILLER 


A STUDY OF THE INCREMENT OF 
PROGRESS IN SELECTED AREAS OF 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN IN ELEMENTARY GRADES IN 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Dr. Miller is educational director of the De 


partment of Hearing and Speech at the Univer 
sity f Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City 
Ka in tudy was 3de fp bie by the Ir 
tute Neu } Disea d B 3 
National Institute He af J out 


Teachers College, Colur 


Dr. Maurice F ra 


sia University, N. Y. 


The purpose of this study was, first, to de- 
termine if the deaf and the hard of hearing 
students manifest significant progressive incre- 
ments in educational growth from one grade 
level to the next during the age range 11 
through 15; second, to demonstrate whether 
there was a plateau, regression, or rapid 
vrowth on academic achievement tests; and 
third, to delineate the implications from such 
a study. 

Questionnaires were sent to 105° schools in 
the United States. Of the 100) schools who 
responded, only 76 schools felt they had the 
desired information. Five schools did not re- 
spond. Ultimately 555 forms were received 
from 48 schools. However, only 144 children 
of this group had taken either the Metropoli- 
tan or Stanford Achievement tests each year 
for at least a five-year period. At this point 
we would like to express publicly our appreci- 
ation to the personnel of the schools who 
participated. 

The information requested by the question- 
naire, aside from the educational data as pre- 
viously described, pertained to areas which 
are important in an attempt to assess the aca- 
demic progress of children) with impaired 
hearing. It was necessary, therefore, to obtain 
data relative to sex, method of instruction, the 
degree of deafness, and estimate of intelli- 
gence, 

Other variables of importance which have 
been sought on the question were onset of 
deafness, age of school entrance, psychologi- 
cal test results, pure-tone hearing loss curve 
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and wheiher a residential or a day pupil. Un- 
fortunately, tabulation of the data’ revealed 
the information to be such that consideration 
of these variables with reference to the study 
did not seem justified. The number in’ the 
Various categories was so small as to make 
statistical treatment ill-advised. Since the sui- 
jects had attained the chronological age of 15 
years between September 1, 1955, and August 
31, 1956, the test scores were consecutive tor 
ages 1] to 15 years inclusively. 

The experimental group was divided accord- 
ing to sex, degree of deafness, method of in- 
struction, and four subtests of the achievement 
test: that is, Paragraph Meaning, Word Mean- 
ing, Arithmetic Reasoning and Arithmetic 
Computation. 

In order that the material could be handled 
statistically the scores from the 1940 Stanford 
Achievement test: forms were revised to. the 
equivalent scores on the 1953 edition. Similar- 
ly, the forms of the 1948 Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment tests were converted into the equivalent 
scores of the 1953 revision. 

\ statistical technique, useful in evaluating 
the significance of changes during time, is the 
Alexander Trend Analysis. To carry out this 
analysis it was first necessary to test for one 
of the assumptions made in the use of An- 
alysis of Variance. 

Hartley's test was applied to test for ho- 
mogeneity of variance in the raw data. When- 
ever homogeneity of variance was not present 
in the raw data, transformations using recip- 
recal, square root or logarithms, were em- 
ployed. 

The results as shown in this study are sim- 
ilar to those of other investigators who have 
studied the achievement of deaf children in 
residential schools. For example, the deaf 
tend to do better and show less retardation 
in Arithmetic Computation, which is less de- 
pendent upon language, than in the other sub- 
tests. Similarly, the tendency for the tests 
involving language to become increasingly di- 
vergent from the norms has been emphasized 
by other workers. As previously noted, the 
trend to poorer performance at the upper lev- 
els suggests the influence of the progressively 
more abstract nature of the material. 

Examination of the Paragraph Meaning 
curves for the nine classifications revealed 
them to be rectilinear. In two of the classifi- 
cations curvilinearity at the 1% level was ob- 
served in Word Meaning and Arithmetic 
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ening. There was an absence of linearity 
2% level in Arithmetic Computation in 
two classifications. 

The twenty-eight’ F-ratios for group. slope 
were all significant at the level. 

In reviewing the curves for all nine. elassi- 
fications on the four subtests, it is evident 
that Word Meaning showed the greatest re- 
dation. Then followed Paragraph Meaning. 
\rithmetic Reasoning and Arithmetic Compu- 
tation for all groups with the exception of 
the hard of hearing boys taught by the com- 
bined method, 

The F-ratios for individual slopes showed 
great individual reactions to the experimental 
variables, thus pointing up larger individual 
differences than would be expected by chance. 
Nineteen out of the 28 slopes were significant 
at the 1 or 5% level of confidence. Only two 
of the nine F-ratios for individual slopes for 
Paragraph Meaning were significant beyond 
the 5% level. For the subtest of Word Mean- 
ing five of the F-ratios for the individual 
slopes were significant at the 1% and one 
group at the 5% level. There was, therefore. 
greater variation for Word Meaning than for 
Paragraph Meaning. For the final subtest, 
\rithmetic Computation, F-ratios for three 
groups were at the 5% level and two groups 
were at the 1% level of significance. 

In summary, individuals within the classi- 
fication showed great variability. However. 
there was significant yearly growth for the 
ages 1] through 15 for all subtests. 

The achievement scores of both the deaf 
and the hard of hearing evidenced great  re- 
tardation as compared to the norms for hear- 
ing children, regardless of the method by 
which they were taught. The gap between the 
hearing norms and the obtained scores for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing subjects in this 
study tends to widen with age. In other 
words, greater retardation was manifested at 
the age of 15 than at the age of 11. 

Although tests of significance between the 
means of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
were not computed, nevertheless, it appears 
obvious from the graphs that the difference 
in achievement on the four subtests was neg- 


ligible. 

It is quite obvious from these results that 
the educational achievement level attained at 
the age of 15 for these subjects is very similar 
to that reported in earlier studies, although 
this was a longitudinal study over a five-year 
period. The majority of the subjects had en- 
tered school at the age of six or later. Only 
21 had received preschool training. Thus, 
scarcity of children who had attended pre- 
school was such as to preclude any statistical 
comparison of children with preschool train- 
ing with those who had not had such an op- 
portunity. 
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The ratio in this study of children attending 
preschool to those who entered the regular 
school at the age of six was similar to that 
reported for the country as a whole in’ the 
January 1915 American Annals of the Deaf. 
This points up that even as late as 1945 very 
little had been done with reference to  pre- 
school training in this country. 

Since the educational attainment of the 
children of this study was markedly similar 
to early research findings, it would seem to 
indicate that either methods for teaching the 
deaf have not changed or the present  tech- 
niques are not very superior to those of yes- 
teryear. In reality, very few studies have com- 
pared actual techniques of teaching subjec- 
tive matter to deaf students. The need for 
research in this area of techniques of teaching 
subject matter, as well as in the area of the 
influence of preschool on future educational 
achievements is acute. 

It will be recalled from the statistical an- 
alysis that, although the group of children 
who were hard of hearing was quite small. 
they did tend to show slightly better educa- 
tional growth than those children who were 
deaf. However, it would seem that the hard 
of hearing children in the study were not 
using their residual hearing to a maximum. 

Since these children had average intelli- 
gence, as indicated by teachers’ estimates, 
maximum use of residual hearing should have 
increased their scores on the Word Meaning 
tests. They should have learned more speech 
and language through their hearing than was 
possible for children who were deaf. The 
findings were negative in this respect. 

The possibility of mental retardation or 
neurologica! impairment cannot entirely 
ruled out with the information at hand. But 
it seems reasonable to assume that they were 
of normal intelligence in view of the replies 
to the questionnaire. It would then appear 
that hard of hearing children educated in a 
school for the deaf tend to anproach the mean 
education achievement of the deaf students. 
In other words, it would seem that a leveling 
effect educationally was operating. Hence, the 
hard of hearing child is not progressing as 
rapidly as might be expected in view of his 
advantage, especially in the area of language. 

Although the subjects showed statistically 
significant increments from year to year in 
educational achievements, it will be remem- 
bered that the gap between hearing norms 
and the means of the acoustically handicapped 
subjects actually increased during the period 
under test, particularly in reading. 

The lack of test results data was more ap- 
parent in the questionnaire returns of day 
schools for the deaf. Although in some in- 
stances children in the day schools had ma- 
triculated into the regular hearing classes. 
their number certainly represented very 
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small portion of the total day school popula- 
tion. Questionnaires also sent to. the 
teachers in charge of classes for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing children in the junior and 
senior high schools for normally hearing chil- 
dren throughout the country, The fact that not 
a single pupil from a day school ‘it will be 
remembered that the 12 day pupils of this 
study attended residential schools) could be 
included in the study is a serious problem. 
Although three subjects had taken the Amer- 
ican Achievement test, this appears indicative 
of a serious lack of organized testing proce- 
schools and many residential 


were 


dures for day 
schools. 

The hard of hearing subjects, educated as 

they were in schools for the deaf, tended to 
be similar in educational accomplishment. to 
their deaf peers with comparable ability thus 
suggesting a leveling effect, possibly as a_re- 
sult of the environment. 
« The obvious lack of objective test data in 
schools for the deaf, as reflected by the num- 
ber of questionnaires which had to be re- 
jected in the study, emphasized the critical 
need for dynamic testing programs in. all 
areas. 

The need of further research 
implied in the study. The 
numbers in each of the groups of this study 
emphasized the need for concerted efforts 
among the administrators of the deaf to es- 
tablish programs which may provide consistent 
data for further research. This statement does 
not necessarily mean that every school should 
foster the same curriculum: however, it does 
imply that standard methods for evaluating 
children and their progress could be made 
uniform in a large number of schools and 
classes. This procedure would afford a means 
for evaluating differences in teaching tech- 
niques which may exist. 

In summary, it may be implied that there 
is a great need for preschool training, evalu- 
ation of teaching techniques, better develop- 
ment of the residual hearing of the group 
of hard of hearing children. and a_ well-or- 
ganized, consistent, and longitudinal testing 
program in all areas of growth. 
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It has been previously established, both ex- 
perimentally and by the classroom teacher. 
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that even a relatively small remnant of hear- 
ing can be made useful to the deaf child as a 
result of auditory training. It has been fur- 
ther found that there are individual differ- 
ences in auditory achievement that are not 
clearly predictable from the usual clinical 
measure of the auditory capacities of  indi- 
vidual children. In other words, pupils with 
similar degrees of hearing loss respond dif- 
ferently to similar auditory training programs. 
This fact suggests that there exist qualitative 
differences within the hearing remnant itself 
that are not necessarily apparent in the audio- 
gram. The problem, therefore, is that of find- 
ing means of evaluating the hearing remnant, 
in terms other than its magnitude, with the 
hope of discovering the basis for these dif- 
ferences. 

One approach that seemed fruitful is that 
of measuring pitch discrimination ability of a 
group of profoundly deaf children who show 
a wide variability in achievement with respect 
to auditory training. The hypothesis to be 
tested is that auditory discrimination of vow- 
els and consonants in syllables, words and 
phrases depends to considerable degree 
upon the capacity of the ear to discriminate 
pitch differences. Therefore, pupils who 
achieve relatively high scores in speech  per- 
ception tests should also be better able’ to 
recognize differences in pitch. An experimen- 
tal program has been started at the Clarke 
School under the directorship) of Dr. Clar- 
ence V. Hudgins to investigate this problem. 

This paper will report the findings of a pre- 
liminary study involving 20 advanced pupils 
which was conducted last year at the Clarke 
School. Of the 20 subjects used in this study, 
17 are classified as profoundly deaf and three 
are classified as partially deaf. The stimuli 
for both the measurement of absolute thresh- 
olds for intensity and difference limens for 
frequency were pure tones. Threshold meas- 
urements were made for seven standard fre- 
quencies. Measurements of difference limens 
for frequency were made for three frequen- 
500. 1000 and 2000 eps. Modifications 
techniques were 


eres: 
of standard psychophysical 
employed in the measurement of both absolute 
thresholds and difference limens for fre- 
quency. 

It was demonstrated that profoundly deaf 
children are able to discriminate among tones 
of different frequencies provided the differ- 
ences are sufficiently iarge. We found a wide 
variability in the magnitude of the differen- 
tial threshold. All pupils tested were able to 
discriminate differences at 500 and 1000 eps, 
and most of them gave a reliable response at 
2000 It was found that frequency dis- 
crimination ability among profoundly deaf 
subjects never approaches that found among 


cps. 


normal hearing subjects. 
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‘he data were analyzed statistically to de- 
termine the relationship between (a) hearing 
loss and frequency discrimination; (b) hear- 
ing loss and speech perception; (c) speech 
perception and frequency discrimination. A 
summary of the results follows: 

a) Hearing Loss and Frequency Diserim- 

ion: No significant correlation was found 

ween the hearing losses at 500, 1000 and 
eps and frequency discrimination at 
these frequencies. This means that the rela- 
tively wide range of differences in frequency 
discrimination ability found among profound- 
ly deaf subjects is apparently unrelated to de- 
hearing measured by pure 
If our sample were extended to include 
the entire range of hearing loss from the nor- 
mal to profoundly deaf ears, a relatively large 
correlation between hearing 
and frequency discrimination undoubtedly 
would have been found. This relationship, 
however, does not appear to hold in the sam- 
ple studied. This fact further supports the 
suggestion of the existence of qualitative dif- 
ferences quite apart from the magnitude of 
the hearing remnant. 

(b) Hearing Loss and Speech Perception: 
No direct measure of auditory speech percep- 
tion is available for these pupils because very 
few of the profoundly deaf children are able 
to understand any test words by ear alone. 
An indirect measure is available, however, 
which is the difference between the scores for 
lipreading alone (LR) and lipreading plus 
hearing (look and listen, LL). The assump- 
tion that the difference between look and lis- 
ten scores and those for looking alone is a 
measure of the amount contributed by the ear 
is perhaps naive since we are not sure whether 
this relationship is simply an additive. How- 
ever, it will be used as a measure of the con- 
tribution of the auditory component until a 
better measure is available. When this audi- 
tory speech perception score is correlated with 
the hearing loss, we find significant correla- 
tions between the hearing losses at 1000, 2000 
and 4000 eps. Thus, the less the hearing loss 
at these frequencies, the higher the speech 
perception scores. On the other hand, no 
correlation was found between a hearing loss 
at 500 cps and speech perception. 

These results show that auditory speech per- 
ception varies inversely with hearing loss for 
the frequencies at 1000 cycles and above. and 
that hearing in the low frequencies contrib- 
utes little to that process when the higher 
frequencies are available. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that hearing loss is gener- 
ally more severe in the high frequencies than 
in the low. 

(ec) Speech Perception and Frequency Dis- 
crimination: All pupils tested were ‘able to 
give reliable frequency discrimination meas- 
ures at 500 and 1000 cps and the majority, or 
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tones, 
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12 in 20, were also able to discriminate fre- 
quency differences at 2000 cyeles. No 
were given at 4000 cycles. This ability to dis- 
criminate frequency in pure tones, however, 
is not completely related to speech perception. 
Analysis shows a significant correlation be- 
tween speech perception and frequency dis- 
crimination at 500 cps, but no correlation be- 
tween these variables at the 1000 and 2000 eps 
range. This is an apparent contradiction of 
the findings of the correlations of hearing loss 
to speech perception mentioned previously 
(b). There it was indicated that speech per- 
ception depended primarily upon the fre- 
quencies above 500 cps. Now we find that 
speech perception scores are highly correlated 
with frequency discrimination ability at 500 
cps and there is no significant relationship at 
1000 and 2000 cps. The answer to this ap- 
parent contradiction may be in the nature of 
speech signals themselves and in the shape of 
the hearing remnant of the profoundly deaf 
subjects. 

\coustically, speech is a highly complex 
sound wave composed of frequencies of vary- 
ing intensities ranging from approximately 125 
to 8000 cps. These vowels are represented 
largely by frequencies below 2000 cps while 
the consonants are largely represented by the 
frequencies above this range. The power 
spectrum of normal speech that the 
maximum acoustic energy lies in those fre- 
quencies below 700 cycles and that the energy 
declines rapidly in the higher frequencies. 
Furthermore, audiograms of profoundly deaf 
subjects show a larger remnant of hearing 
at 500 cycles and below, with usually a rap- 
idly declining curve for the frequencies above 
1000 cps. Responses to frequencies above 1000 
cycles may be obtained only at very high in- 
tensities. Therefore, for most profoundly deaf 
subjects the high frequencies of speech may 
be barely audible or not heard at all even 
when highly amplified. Deaf subjects, there- 
fore, must rely primarily upon the lower fre- 
quencies for auditory speech perception even 
though the actual amount of information car- 
ried by these low frequencies is relatively 
small. Thus it appears that limited auditory 
cues, including frequency discrimination abil- 
ity, are available in this low frequency range, 
and it is the role of auditory training to estab- 
lish habits of discrimination that aid in the 
perception process, At the same time, those 
subjects hearing remnant extends 
through the high frequencies are usually able 
to make greater progress under an auditory 
training program than those whose hearing 
cuts off at the lower frequencies. 

Thus it appears from this study that the 
variability noted in achievement in auditory 
training may be due to the ability to discrim- 
inate pitch at the low frequencies, as well as 
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to the degree of hearing available in the high 
frequency range. 

The study just described is a part of a more 
intensive program designed to study this prob- 
lem. It was submitted to the Department of 
Psychology, University of Massachusetts, as a 
graduate thesis in partial fulfillment for the 
requirements for the degree of master of 
science. Additional data on both frequency 
discrimination and loudness discrimination 
are planned in the future. 


The Effect of Hearing One’s 
Own Voice Among Children 
With Impaired Hearing 


LOUIS M. DICARLO 


Widespread interest in information theory 
has stimulated and challenged educators of 
the deaf to apply its basic principles in edu- 
cating deaf children. General agreement. ex- 
ists concerning the function of audition as a 
principal controlling unit in the speech servo- 
system. Fairbanks® has carefully constructed 
a mode] system and hypothesized that. since 
the ear acts as a correcting device in the audi- 
tory feedback circuit, it cannot be conceived 
as a receiver alone, but as an integral part of 
the speech mechanism. Since hearing facili- 
tates and expedites control and refinement of 
speech and language development, most. edu- 
cation programs for deaf children include a 
program of auditory training within the frame- 
work of a regular curriculum. A main consid- 
eration in determining the efficacy of audi- 
tory training for deaf children has been the 
method employed in assessing improvement. 
Egan# suggested a number of articulation test- 
ing techniques employing Spondee, PB words, 
and sentences. adapted these 
articulation testing methods in appraising 
speech reception abilities and the effect of 
auditory training of deaf children. His re- 
search reveals that even profoundly deaf chil- 
dren may profit from an intensive systematic 
auditory training program. The speech recep- 
tion performance of the children in his ex- 
perimental group was not only superior to the 
performance of the control group, but the ex- 
perimental group also made more adequate 
educational progress.8 

Wedenberg!®.!7 carefully investigated the 
effect of auditory training of children with 
impaired hearing. He presented rationale, ma- 
terials, methodology; and cited gains made by 
children through auditory training. re- 
search unequivocally suggests that syste- 
matic auditory training program not only de- 
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velops more satisfactory speech reception 
scores, but contributes to the over-all vocabu- 
lary, speech, language and educational growth 
of these children. 

Pre- and post-auditory training tests indi 
cate that many children with profound hear- 
ing losses appear to profit by such training. 
In some of these studies the tests usually em- 
ployed comprise lists of words and sentences. 
In spite of demonstrated improvement be- 
iween the pre- and post-test: scores, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether deaf children hear 
all the speech elements or whether they learn 
to capitalize on different) verbal and non- 
verbal aspects of auditory cues. 

4 good deal of present research has been 
devoted to the use of delayed feedback to 
demonstrate that the speech of normal hear- 
ing subjects becomes disturbed during the 
time that the speech is recorded and played 
back through the earphones at delayed inter- 
vals.3.10,11,13,14 Hearing subjects, speaking 
under delayed feedback conditions, impress 
the observer as struggling in producing speech. 

Atkinson! observed such struggling effects 
and designed a study to determine whether or 
not the subjects could adapt to delayed side 
tone. Although the subjects improved with 
practice, he was not able to demonstrate adap- 
tation to side tone in intensity or duration 
within the limits of his study. Black? studied 
the effect of delayed side tone on vocal rate 
and intensity, and suggested .18 seconds delay 
to be most effective in prolonging the vocal 
rate. Fairbanks and Guttman® reported .2 sec- 
onds as a critical delay in disturbing articula- 
tion. An interval of approximately .2 seconds 
produces radical deterioration on a subject's 
speech. The studies reported reveal sub- 
jects speech is prolonged; his vowels and 
consonants are lengthened distorted: 
rhythm breaks down and becomes greatly 
disturbed; intensity increases and often at- 
tempts to speak precipitate further deterio- 
ration. 

Stromsta! estimated .0003 seconds as maxi- 
mum propagation time from the vocal cords to 
the cochlea for bone conduction, and .0001 
for air conduction. An increment of .0002 
may not represent a significant difference so 
that arrival time may be considered not to 
differentiate between bone and air conduc- 
tion transmission. These small time values 
would suggest that sound transmission under 
delayed side tone for continued speech may 
behave retroactively. This effect is reflected 
by the speaker's consonant and syllable repe- 
titions indicating an attempt on the part of 
the speaker to establish what Atkinson! labels 
as behavioral homeostasis. Black? suggested 
two values of special interest, .06 seconds and 
.18 seconds. These values approximate pho- 
neme and syllable duration. When the speak- 
er repeats consonants he really repeats the 
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which corresponds in duration to the 
ritical delay time of approximately see- 
onds. 

Hanley and Tiffany? employed electrome- 
chanically delayed side tone in auditory test- 
ing. They attempted to assess the reliability 
of techniques of measuring speech breakdown 
by delayed side tone as a function of inten- 

The majority of the readers was iden- 
tied when the delayed side tone intensity 
was 20 db above threshold. One hun- 
dred percent accurate judgments occurred at 
10-50 db above threshold. Since delayed feed- 
hack with hearing subjects demonstrates the 
extent to which they rely on hearing to con- 
trol their speech production, the employment 
of delayed feedback suggested itself to study 
similar phenomena among children with im- 
paired hearing. As previously indicated, cer- 
tain questions manifest themselves in assess- 
ing the results of auditory training for deaf 
children. Many deaf children learn to utilize 
heavy vowel cues from the Spondee and PB 
word lists and also may employ rhythm and 
context in sentences. The present investiga- 
tion was designed to explore to what extent 
children with impaired hearing rely on hear- 
ing to adjust their speech output. If these 
children correctly identify the phonetic con- 
tours of speech, their speech production 
should be characterized by similar disturb- 
ances as those of hearing subjects. The effects 
of auditory training would be reflected in 
their speech production. 

Twenty-three children ranging in age from 
7 to 18 years having hearing impairments 
with moderate to profound loss acted as sub- 
jects. The 23 subjeets were either enrolled 
in the Syracuse University Summer Residence 
School or were pupils who had been receiving 
instruction at the Gordon D. Hoople Hearing 
and Speech Center. Twelve of the children 
were accustomed to wearing hearing aids and 
had received auditory training at the Gordon 
D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center. Elev- 
en of the children had worn hearing aids but 
had not had any auditory training prior to the 
All of these children attended public 


value 


testing. 
schools. 

Figure | presents a composite audiogram 
of the 23 children for air and bone conduction 
responses. The actual loss ranged from a mini- 
mum of 35 db to total loss in the speech fre- 
quencies (500, 1000, 2000 cycles). Two of the 
subjects had conductive three had 
mixed losses and the remaining 16 had neural 
deafness. The average loss for the right and 
left ears of the 23 subjects was 68.5 and 70 
db. The bone conduction responses indicated 
a predominantly perceptive type of loss. The 
distance between the bone and the air con- 
duction losses was influenced by the five chil- 
with conductive and mixed hearing 


losses, 


dren 


losses. 
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Figure I 
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INSTRUMENTATION 


The delayed feedback device was similar 
to that reported by Lee,!9% Fairbanks,® 
Spilka'4 and others. The instrument is a 
custom-made one consisting of a 15” per sec- 
ond tape recorder and playback, in which 
there are fixed erase, record and_ playback 
heads, with an adjustable loop between record 
and playback heads. The adjustable loop al- 
lows for changing the delayed time from .2 
to .8 seconds. The over-all frequency response 
is flat +2 db from 100-12,000 cycles. A basic 
part of the instrument included a Magne- 
corder, Type PT6-J. The recording level is 
adjusted by a copper oxide volume indicator. 
The level in the Permoflux PDR-10 earphones 
can be adjusted to approximately 127 db re. 
0002 dyne/cm?, and is metered by a vacuum 
tube Voltmeter (Heathkit AC) across the 
earphone circuit. A switch in the earphone 
circuit substitutes selectively dummy loads for 
either earphone. 

A custom-built table model hearing aid was 
employed to provide amplification for differ- 
ent listening conditions. The hearing aid con- 
sisted of a two-stage voltage and a one-stage 
power amplifier. The frequency characteristic 
represented a flat curve +2 decibels from 200- 
10,000 cycles excepting that its construction 
included a deliberate roll-off below 200 cycles 
to prevent overloading the Permoflux PDR-10 
earphones. Volume control permitted an 
acoustic gain of 70 db re. 0002 dyne/cm?. 
The output at the earphone circuit was 125 db. 
The gain was limited by the ability of the 
output to handle higher power levels. A Gen- 
eral Radio sound level meter 1551-A, and a 
Magnecorder PT6-J completed the equipment 
for recording the speech samples. 


PROCEDURES 


Pure-tone and speech audiometry were ad- 
ministered to the 23 children prior to record- 
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ing their speech. The reading comprehension 
and word meaning sections of the proper form 
of the Stanford-Binét Achievement Test were 
also administered to each child. This per- 
mitted the computation of the pure-tone loss 
for each ear, speech reception thresholds, dis- 
crimination, reading comprehension and word 
meaning scores. 

The children read a paragraph with the 
microphone leading into the PT6-J tape re- 
corder and the sound-level meter located four 
feet from each child’s lips. This distance 
was insured by anchoring each child in a 
chair and adjusting the microphone for both 
the recorder and the sound-level meter. Pre- 
vious to the actual recordings the children 
were permitted a trial period when they read 
the paragraph without amplification, to ac- 
quaint them with the material. The children 


Table 


then read the paragraph under the following 

conditions: 

1, Without amplification. 

2. With 30 db amplification above speech 
production output without delayed feed 
back. 

3. With 50 db amplification above the 
speech production output without delayed 
feedback. 

1. With 50 db of amplification with .2 see- 
onds delayed feedback. 

Table 1 presents the intensity and time 
scores and variances, for the 23 children un- 
der the four listening conditions. Examina- 
tion of the table immediately suggests very 
marked differences between listening condi- 
tions when comparing the performance under 
non- and delayed feedback conditions. Table 
2 is an analysis of variance for intensity and 
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Mean db intensity and time scores. and variances for twenty-three children with impaired hear 
ing without amplification, with 30 db amplification, 50 db amplification above speech pro- 


Without 


Amplification 


x 61.81 


Intensity | 


26.< 


Time 


o~ 23.85 


Without Feedback 
db 


60.86 


9.86 11.74 


0 


26.46 


Table 2 


duction level without feedback, and with 50 db amplification with delayed feedback. 


With Amplification 
With Delayed 
Feedback 


50 db 50 db 
59.05 73.14 
10.10 6.31 


25.37 


19,09 


Analysis of variance for intensity and time for twenty-three children with impaired hearing 
without amplification, with 30 db amplification, 50 db amplification above speech pro- 


duction level without feedback, and 50 db amplification with delayed feedback. 


Source of 


Variance df 
2 Between groups 3 
Fa Within groups 88 
= Total 9] 


2 Between groups 
Within groups 88 


Total 9] 


SS Ms F 
2,640.64 880.21 
11.38 


1,001.48 


3,642.12 


10,230.03 3,410.01 27:03"* 


11,100.50 


21,330.53 


1.04 
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for the 23 children under the different 
conditions. F values of 77.34 for 
intensity and 2.703 time level indicate. statis- 
tically significant differences between the 
means beyond the 1% level of confidence. 
lable 3 indicates the t values for intensity 
scores under different listening conditions for 
nsity without delayed feedback. The ¢ 
between listening conditions (1) and 
of 2.64 is significant at the 5% level. 
while the ¢ values of 4.71 and 3.68 between 
listening conditions (1) and (3), (2) and 
(3), reveal statistically significant differ- 
ence at beyond the 1% level of confidence. 
The table does indicate that the subjects can 


listening 


be differentiated under the different listening 
conditions. Table 4 presents the t values for 
intensity scores under different listening con- 
ditions with delayed feedback. The large t’s 
reflect statistically significant differences be- 
tween the means at beyond the 1% level of 
confidence. 

Table 5 shows the ¢ values for time scores 
under different listening conditions without 
delayed feedback. Only under one listening 
condition between (1) and (3) does a sig- 
nificant difference exist. Performances of the 
children can be differentiated under listening 
conditions (1) and (3). Table 6 gives the ¢ 


values for the time scores under listening 


Table 3 


t Values for intensity scores comparing the performance of twenty-three children with impaired 
hearing under conditions of listening without amplification, 30 db amplification, and 
50 db amplification above speech production level without delayed feedback. 


Listening Condition 


Without amplification and 30 db 
amplification above — speech 
production level without de- 


layed feedback 


Without amplification and 50 db 
amplification above speech 
production level without de- 


layed feedback 


30 db amplification and 50 db 
amplification above speech 
production level without de- 
layed feedback 


n 
= 
2 


Significant Levels 
of t 


05 


Table 4 
t Values for intensity scores comparing the performance of twenty-three children with impaired 
hearing under conditions of listening without amplification, 30 db amplification, and 
50 db amplification above speech production level with delayed feedback. 


Listening Condition 


Without amplification and 50 
db amplification above speech 
production level with delayed 


feedback 


30 db amplification and 50 db 
amplification above speech 
production level with delayed 


feedback 


50 db amplification and 50 db 
amplification above speech 
production level with delayed 


feedback 


| 


Comparison of Responses 
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Significant Levels 
of t 


13.98* * 
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3.68** 22 2.07 2.82 
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conditions with delayed feedback. All the t 
values are significant beyond the 1% level of 
confidence. Analysis of tables 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
suggest that intensity and time changes occur 
when amplification is used with and without 
delayed feedback. Analysis of the recordings 
reveals that the deaf children modulate their 
voices better when their speech is amplified 
30 db than without amplification, but their 
speech is more pleasant and more controlled 
under 50 db amplification without delayed 
feedback. 

Analysis of the recordings when children 
are speaking under delayed feedback condi- 
tions reveals dramatic changes in their speech 
production. The responses indicate at least 


three specific kinds of adaptation: 

1. The children exhibit a struggle to speak 
with repeating consonants and syllables. They 
often introduce extraneous syllables suggest- 
ing difficulty in establishing auditory control. 

2. Some children exhibited disturbed speech 
production momentarily and then would utter 
one syllable or word and wait until the de- 
layed effect wore away. This prolonged their 
speech unduly but did not appear as struggle 
behavior. 

3. Under delayed feedback conditions the 
children could not control the intensity of 
their speech production. The pitch changes 
varied significantly while the children 
speaking. Children with greater remnants of 


were 


Table 5 
t Values for time scores comparing the performance of twenty-three children with impaired 
hearing under conditions of listening without amplification, 30 db amplification, and 
50 db amplification above speech production level without delayed feedback. 


Listening Condition 


Without amplification and 30 
db amplification above speech 
production level without de- 
layed feedback 


Without amplification and 50 
db amplification above speech 
production level without de- 
layed feedback 


30 db amplification and 50 db 
amplification above speech 
production level without de- 

layed feedback 


n 
= 
= 
° 
= 


Significant Levels 
of 
05 O1 


2.07 2.82 


Table 6 


t Values for time scores comparing the performance of twenty-three children with 


impaired 


hearing under conditions of listening without amplification, 30 db amplification, and 
50 db amplification above speech production level with delayed feedback. 


Listening Condition 


Without amplification and 50 
db amplification above speech 
production level with delayed 


feedback 


30 db amplification and 50 db 
amplification above’ speech 
production level with delayed 


feedback 


! 


50 db amplification and 50 db 
amplification above speech 
production level with delayed 


feedback 


Comparison of Responses 


Significant Levels 
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hearing reacted with struggle behavior under 
delayed feedback conditions. Their speech 
broke down and resembled stuttering and 
some of the children even became emotionally 
disturbed. Children with profound losses ex- 
tended the duration of their speaking time. 
Children with profound losses who had under- 
gone auditory training revealed greater dis- 
turbances than children with similar 
who had not had auditory training, although 
all the children were affected by the delayed 
feedback conditions. 

Table 7 gives the correlation coefficient for 
intensity under listening conditions 
without amplification, and 50 db amplification 
with delayed feedback. Correlation coefficient 
reveals relationships no different from 
zero between these two conditions, and pre- 
diction of performance under listening con- 
ditions (4) could not be predicted from lis- 
tening conditions (1). Table 8 shows the 
same relationships under conditions of listen- 
ing without amplification and 50 db amplifi- 
cation without delayed feedback. A  correla- 
tion coefiicient of .464 is significant at beyond 
the 5% level and shows a relationship be- 
tween the two listening conditions although 


losses 


scores 


Table 


the percent of predictable variance is quite 
low. 

Table 9 reveals the correlation 
between intensity and time for two listening 
conditions without amplification and with 50 
decibels amplification with delayed feedback. 
An r of 55 reveals a significant relationship 
between these two variables at beyond the 1% 
level, while the correlation between the vari- 
ables under 50 db amplification with delayed 
feedback approaches zero and suggests chance 
relationship between the two variables. 

Table 10 gives the correlation coefficients 
between hearing in the better ear: intensity 


coefficients 


and time for the four listening conditions; 
speech reception threshold, discrimination; 


reading comprehension and word meaning re- 
tardation scores in months. An r of .962 be- 
tween hearing in the better ear and speech 
reception threshold suggests a strong relation- 
ship between these two variables. This indi- 
cates that a high relationship exists between 
hearing in the better ear and speech recep- 
tion threshold. This finding is consistent with 
our present knowledge of audition. An r of 
—.808 indicates a high negative relationship 
between hearing loss and discrimination. The 


- 
‘ 


Correlation between intensity scores for twenty-three children with impaired hearing under 
conditions of listening without amplification and with 50 db amplification 
above speech production level with delayed feedback. 


Table 8 


Significant Values of r 
.05 01 
4 56 


Correlation between time scores for twenty-three children with impaired hearing under con- 
ditions of listening without amplification and with 50 db amplification 


164 


above speech production level without delayed feedback. 


Table 9 


Significant Values of r 
05 01 


44 


Correlation between the variables of intensity and time for twenty-three children with impaired 
hearing under conditions of listening without amplification and with 50 db ampli- 


Listening Condition 


Without amplification 


With 50 db amplification above speech 
production level with delayed feedback 
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fication above speech production level with delayed feedback. 
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greater the hearing loss, the poorer the dis- 
crimination score. This finding is also con- 
sistent. The rs of .6509 and .5513 between 
hearing in the better ear, reading comprehen- 
sion and word meaning, indicate significant 
relationships at the 1% level although the 
percentage of predictable variance is less than 
50. These r values, all significant beyond the 
1% level, reflect the contribution of hearing 
in establishing the relationships. The remain- 
ing eight r’s are not significant and support 
the earlier findings that the performances un- 
der different listening conditions prove un- 
stable. 

Table 11 provides the means, variances, ¢ 
and F values for 11 children without auditory 
training and 12 children with impaired hear- 


ing with auditory training. The ¢ values for 
hearing losses for both ears do not differen 
tiate the two groups since there is less than 
a 5 db difference between the right ears and 
no difference between the left ears of the 
groups. The ¢t value for the speech reception 
threshold not differentiate the groups. 
The mean difference between the two groups 
is less than 1 db. A ¢t value of 1.84 for dis- 
crimination does not prove to be statistically 
significant although difference of 20.05 
would be empirically different. Children who 
are able to discriminate 650 of phonetically 
balanced words hold a decided advantage 
over children who can only discriminate 45% 
The F values for reading, comprehension and 
word meaning retardation show significant var- 


does 


Table 10 


Correlation between hearing in the better ear and intensity for the four listening conditions: 


time for the four listening conditions: 


speech reception threshold: discrimination; reading com- 


prehension; and word meaning scores for twenty-three children with impaired hearing. 


Without 


amplification 


With 30 db amplification 
without delayed feedback 


With 50 db amplification 
without delayed feedback 


Versus Intensity 


With 50 db amplification 
with delayed feedback 


& 
25) 


Without amplification 


With 30 db amplification 
without delayed feedback 


With 50 db amplification 
without delayed feedback 


Versus Time 


With 50 db amplification 
with delayed feedback 


Hearing in Better Ear 


Hearing in better ear versus 
speech reception threshold 


Hearing in better ear versus 
discrimination 


Hearing in better ear versus 
reading comprehension 


Hearing in better ear versus 
word meaning 


Actual 


r2 
110 
129 
0188 
— 0188 
—.2798 0783 
—.2909 0846 
— .3228 1042 


.1439 .0207 


.9620* * 9254 
—.8080* * 
.6509* * 
Table 
df df 
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groups at the 5% 
levels. Af of 2.43 for reading com- 
prehension retardation differentiates the 
groups at the 59 level. The untrained group 
had a mean retardation of 27 months, while 
the group who had received auditory training 
were retarded only 13.5 months. The children 
who had not received training were more than 
one year retarded as compared with the group 
that had received training. A t value of 1.40 
is not statistically significant for word mean- 
ing retardation, but the mean retardation for 
the untrained group of 13.73) months is 7 
months greater than for the trained group. 
The table permits the conclusion that. chil- 
dren with impaired hearing are much more 
retarded in’ reading comprehension in 


word meaning. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


recordings 


iances between the two 


and 1% 
Iwo 


Analysis of the data and the 

manifest some striking phenomena: 

1. All children regardless of hearing loss 
exhibited: 


a. Changes in rate of speech production 

b. Disturbances of speech rhythm 

c. Changes in voice quality 

d. Increased intensity 

e. Prolongation and distortion of 
els and consonants. 


vow- 


Means. 


Untrained 


Variable (N 
= Right ear 68.00 
Dd Left ear 70.00 


Speech reception ( 
threshold in db. 69.64 


Discrimination score 


percent correct 


15.45 
Reading comprehension 27.97 
retardation in months 


Word meaning retarda- 
tion in months 


~ 
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Table 


563.05 


986.47 


300.22 


Actual 
df 


2. There was a definite and significant posi- 
tive improvement between listening conditions 
with and without amplification without delayed 
feedback for intensity. The children modulat- 
ed their voices more adequately and_ their 
rhythm was better when their speech was am- 
plified 50 db above their speech production 
output with the delayed feedback. 

3. Significant differences were obtained be- 
tween listening conditions (1) and (3) for 
time without delayed feedback. 

1. Significant differences appeared for time 
and intensity between listening conditions 
with and without feedback. In general, the 
duration of the speaking paragraph was much 
longer under delayed feedback conditions and 
the intensity of the voices as indicated on the 
sound level meter was significantly greater 
for speech production under delayed feedback 
conditions. A. significant relationship existed 
between the variables of time and intensity 
without amplification but the correlation co- 
efficients between intensity and time with de- 
layed feedback were no different from zero. 

5. Children adjusted differently according 

to the amount of hearing losses. 
a. Children with moderate hearing losses 


behaved more like normal hearing 
children. Their speech production 


broke down and they persevered in 


variances, ¢ and F values for eleven children with impaired hearing without auditory 
training and twelve children with impaired hearing with auditory training. 


Trained 
ll) (N = 12) t F 


9 


o~ Xo o~ 


147.40 72.83 328.15 09 36 
170.20 70.00 106.73 00 1.16 


70.67 391.52 44 


397.91 
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their speaking attempts which re 


sembled those of stuttering. 


b. Children with severe profound 
hearing losses adjusted by waiting 


until each word had lost its effect. 


This prolonged their duration ol 
speaking. 
c. A significant relationship appeared 


between the attack on speech produc- 


tion consistent) with their hearing 
loss. The children with severe and 


profound hearing losses did not give 
evidences of hesitancy and stuttering 
behavior. 

d. Children exposed to auditory training 
differed significantly from children 
who did not engage in a systematic 
and consistent auditory training pro- 
gram. 

e. Educational retardation was 
among those children who had more 
severe hearing losses but who had not 
been exposed to auditory training 
routines, 


greater 


Children who had not received auditory 
training were differently disturbed from. chil- 
dren who had received auditory training, and 
came to depend upon hearing to control their 
speech production. Those pupils who depend 


upon auditory cues to correct their speech pro- 


duction exhibit greater disturbances when 
speaking under conditions which permitted 


them to hear their speech delayed. 

6. Hearing loss and speech reception thresh- 
old scores did not differentiate between chil- 
dren who had and who had not received audi- 
tory training. 

7. Speech discrimination scores while not 
statistically significant were empirically  sig- 
nificant for children who had received audi- 
tory training. 

8. Children who have received auditory 
training are less retarded in both reading 
comprehension and word meaning than the 
children who had not undergone the program 
of auditory training. 

This investigation suggests the possibility 
of using delayed feedback procedure to ap- 
praise the effectiveness of auditory training. 
The magnitude of speech disturbances reflects 
the degree of dependency of the children upon 
hearing for control of their speech produc- 
tion. Delayed feedback technique also has 
possibilities for detecting those children who 
have non-organic overlays; and also to dis- 
criminate between those children who have 
true hearing losses and those children who 
have disturbed auditory processes, 
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The inter-relationships between the act of 
speaking and the self-perception of that act 
have been the subjects of numerous investiga- 
tions in recent years. The speech problems 
of the deaf, which dramatically illustrate the 
sensory-motor interdependence that obtains in 
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the production of speech, is one area for 
which the findings of these investigations 
might prove to have some useful implications. 
These implications may be derived from the 
organized view of the speaking system pre- 
sented by Fairbanks in his theory of the 
speech mechanism as a servosystem.! 

The theory of the speech mechanism as a 
servosystem can be illustrated by a model 
which was provided by Professor Grant Fair- 
banks of the University of Illinois. This 
model of the speech system views the audi- 
tory, tactile and proprioceptive feedbacks as 
essential to the control of the speech output. 
The system’s primary elements are an effector 
unit, a sensor unit and a controller unit. The 
effector unit produces the speech output and 
has three components: a motor, a generator 
and a modulator which corresponds to the hu- 
man respiratory, vibratory and resonation- 
articulatory structures. Information about the 
effector unit’s operation and its correlated 
speech output is conveyed to the sensor unit 
which consists of the ear and the tactile and 
proprioceptive end-organs. This information 
is then fed back to the controller unit which 
automatically directs the speech output of the 
effector unit. 

One essential feature of a servosystem is 
automatic functioning. This is an essential 
feature of the model considered here. When 
an individual speaks, he consciously formu- 
lates what he wishes to say, but usually does 
not consciously direct the act of speech pro- 
duction. He does not consciously direct the 
individual movements of the respiratory, vibra- 
tory and resonation-articulatory structures. 
These movements are automatically controlled 
and integrated by anatomical structures cor- 
responding to the controller unit of the speech 
model. These anatomical structures are not 
yet well known. 

In the speech model, the controller unit. is- 
sues orders to the effector unit which result 
in the effector unit making the necessary ad- 
justments to produce the desired speech out- 
put. This output is fed back to the controller 
unit by way of the ear over two channels. 
Channel 1 in the model represents the air- 
conducted auditory feedback. Channel 2 rep- 
resents the tissue-conducted auditory feed- 
back. Information about the mechanical oper- 
ation of the effector unit is also fed back to 
the controller unit by means of the tactile 
and proprioceptive feedbacks. The auditory 
feedbacks inform the controller unit) whether 
the desired speech units actually were pro- 
duced. The tactile and proprioceptive feed- 
backs inform the controller unit about the 
kinds of adjustments made by the respiratory, 
resonation-articulatory struc- 
types of information are 


vibratory and 
tures. These two 
assumed to be correlated. 
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When this information is fed back to the 
controller unit, the actual speech output. is 
compared with the intended speech output. 
If what was intended to be produced was ac- 
tually produced, the controller unit triggers 
the next speech unit and the cycle of oper- 
ations is repeated. If there is a discrepancy 
between the actual production and the in- 
tended production, the controller unit directs 
the respiratory, vibratory and resonation-artic- 
ulatory structures to make the changes in ad- 
justment necessary for correct production of 
the desired speech output. Essentially, this 


is how the proposed system operates. 


Delayed auditory feedback can be used as 
a means of exploring the speaking system in 
human individuals. This technique permits 
the control and manipulation of the aircon- 
ducted portion of the auditory feedback. The 
individual wears a headset and speaks into 
a microphone. His speech is transmitted to a 
tape recorder. It may then be returned to his 
ears through the headset without any delay 
or it may be delayed by some given amount 
of time. In experimentation the speech is de- 
layed by some fraction of a second and am- 
plified before being returned to the ear of the 
speaker. The amplification aids in making 
the air-conducted auditory feedback the dom- 
inant feedback signal. These manpulations 
usually produce disturbance of the speaker's 
output. This disturbance takes the form of 
increased duration, errors of articulation, and 
increases in sound pressure and fundamental 
frequency.2 

The present investigation was concerned 
with an experimental test of the theory of the 
speech mechanism as a servosystem. Since 
delayed auditory feedback interferes with on- 
ly one of the sensory feedbacks, and that in- 
completely, the disturbance of the output is 
not complete. The individual is able to con- 
centrate to some extent on the tissue-con- 
ducted auditory feedback and the tactile and 
proprioceptive feedbacks in an effort to over- 
come the disturbance of his speech output 
produced by delay of his air-conducted audi- 
tory feedback. It was hypothesized, therefore, 
that impromptu speaking should be more vul- 
nerable to the effects of delayed auditory 
feedback than should oral reading, since the 
speaker, unlike the oral reader, must formu- 
late his own verbal symbols and must rely 
more fully on the automatic features of the 
system which produces them in acoustic 
form. By virtue of having to concentrate on 
the formulation of a message, the impromptu 
speaker is less able than the oral reader to 
concentrate upon the undelayed feedbacks in 
an attempt to overcome the disturbance of his 
speech output. 

This hypothesis was tested by measuring 
the vocal output of 75 young, male, normal- 
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hearing subjects who read and spoke with un- 
delayed and delayed auditory feedback. The 
delay time used was .3 sec. Measurements of 
the vocal output were made from tape record- 
ings. The basic measurements made were du- 
ration, correct words and sound pressure, 

The major effects of the four experimental 
conditions upon the vocal output were as 
follows: 

1. Duration, as measured in mean duration 
per word, was significantly longer for speak- 
ing in both delay conditions. The absolute 
and relative increases in duration produced 
by delayed auditory feedback were signifi- 
cantly greater for speaking than for reading. 

2. The findings for correct) words were 
similar to those for duration. 

3. Delayed auditory feedback substantially 
increased the mean sound pressure. The in- 
crease in speaking exceeded the increase in 
reading. 

4. The results support the proposition that 
speaking is more vulnerable to disturbance by 
delayed auditory feedback than is reading. 
This in turn tends to support the theory of 
the speech mechanism as a servosystem. 

The theory of the speech mechanism as a 
servosystem has certain implications for the 
teaching of speech to the deaf: 

1. The theory provides an organized view 
of the speech mechanism as an integrated sys- 
collection of individual 
this viewpoint, it 


tem and not as a 
components. From 
appear best. in the initial development of 
speech, to use methods similar to the so-called 
Synthetic Method which operates on the whole 
speech mechanism rather than on any one 
component such as the articulatory structures. 
The so-called Analytic Method probably would 
serve better as a method of speech correction 
than as a method of speech development. 

2. The theory emphasizes the importance 
of automatic control of the speech output. 
The automatic control is dependent upon the 
sensory feedbacks. With the deaf child it is 
important not only to utilize what remains of 
the auditory sense but to stress the impor- 
ance of concentration upon the tactile and 
proprioceptive feedbacks. One method which 
emphasizes these sensory feedbacks is the 
Tadoma Method. This method stresses the 
importance of the child's developing tactile 
patterns to supplement his imperfect auditory 


would 


patterns. Its techniques involve the child's 
concentrating on the muscular patterns of 
speech. 


3. The theory provides an organized view 
of the speech mechanism and a_ theoretical 
framework within which to test some of our 
teaching techniques and seek addi- 


present 
tional ones, 
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A Profile of the Hearing and 
Speech of Gallaudet College 
Students 
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\ purpose of Gallaudet College is to. pro- 
vide all its students with a common back- 
ground in the liberal arts, preparing them to 
assume intelligently their role as men and 
women in modern society and within its re- 
sources—to prepare each of them for the pro- 
fession or vocation which he is best fitted to 
pursue after graduation. 

To achieve this purpose, special facilities 
are provided to lessen the burden imposed by 
hearing impairment. The Hearing and Speech 
Center is one of these special facilities. The 
Center has been organized to provide: (1) 
service to the college population, (2) research 
in hearing and deafness, and (3) graduate 
courses and clinical practice related to hear- 
ing impairment. 

The data to be presented in this paper rep- 
resent a precursor to the development of clin- 
ical procedures and research designed to fa- 
cilitate the aims of the Center. These include 
basic information relative to age of onset, eti- 
ology, residual hearing, speechreading ability 
and speech ‘proficiency. Although these data 
are of primary importance for intramural pur- 
poses, they might be of special interest to 
some of you. 

The students of Gallaudet 
young men and women from most parts of the 
United States, its territorial possessions, and 
from several foreign countries as well. In ad- 
dition to the regular two- and four-year pro- 
#rams a preparatory year is provided for stu- 
dents lacking certain” prerequisites for en 
trance to the college. 
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Table I 


Breakdown 


|. Congenital 
\. Definite 
B. Probable 


Il. Adventitious 
0- 5 Mos. 
6-11 ” 

17 
23 

29 

35 

1] 

17 

Years 

20 
Undetermined 

. Undetermined 


In September, 1957 the number of students 
enrolled in the college, including the prepara- 
tory class, was 331. The average age of these 
students was 21 years. They were graduates 
of special schools and classes for the hearing 
impaired, as well as regular public and_ pri- 
vate schools. 

Age of Onset. The ages at which hearing 
impairment occurred were categorized under 
three headings: congenital, adventitious and 
undetermined. These were defined as follows: 

1. Congenital Hearing Impairment 

a. Definite--a hearing loss that occurred 
prenatally or paranatally. 

b. Probable--a hearing that was 
noted prior to the “normal” age of 
onset of speech, or that which was 
noted as a result of the failure of 
speech to develop spontaneously and 
for which there was no definite or 
probable cause at or prior to the 
time the loss was detected. 

Adventitious Hearing Impairment 

a. Definite -a hearing loss that occurred 
postnatally as a result of disease or 
injury. 

b. Undetermined—a_ hearing that 
occurred postnatally after normal 
speech development and for which 
there was no known specific time of 


loss 


loss 


onset. 
Undetermined—a hearing loss for which 
a fixed age of onset (prenatal, paranatal, 
or postnatal) could not be determined. 
{ summary of the ages of onset is pre- 
sented in Table I. It is apparent that hearing 


« 


September, 1958 


in Time of Occurrence 


Number 


Sub-group 


Percentage 


Group Group Sub-group 


96 364 


Nw 


w 


12.5 
100.0 


impairment was present at birth in 36.4% 
of the students. Fourteen and four-tenths per- 
cent of the total population were classified as 
congenital-definites; 22% were  congenital- 
probables. The onset of hearing impairment 
in 51.1% of the students occurred after birth. 
Of this 51.1%, approximately — one-half 
(23.59%) were deafened during the first five 
years of life. 

With respect to age of onset, the remaining 
12.5% of the population were undetermined. 
The information supplied to the Gallaudet 
Health Department for these 33 cases was am- 
bigous and/or contradictory. The genetic 
development in these individual cases was of 
some he!p but not sufficiently specific to per- 
mit categorizing them as congenital or adven- 
titious. 

Etiology. Etiological factors were considered 
under three general headings: (1) Exogenous 
Hearing Impairment—an organic hearing loss 
that resulted from disease or injury, (2) En- 
dogenous Hearing Impairment—a_ genetically 
determined hearing loss, and (3) Undeter- 
mined-——-an organic hearing loss of undeter- 
mined etiology. 

The exogenous and endogenous categories 
were subdivided into the following: 

la. Exogenous Definite—-a hearing loss at- 
tributed to a known pathology or pathological 
process. 

Ib. Exogenous Probable—a hearing loss at- 
tributed to an illness for which the specific 
pathology was unknown, and, absence of hear- 
ing impairment in any known relatives. 


38 
135 51.1 
l 
p 
) 
13.6 
| 1.9 
0.8 
A 11.4 
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Breakdown According to Etiology 


I. Endogenous 
A. Definite 
B. Probable 
Il. Exogenous 
\. Definite 
Meningitis 
Scarlet Fever 
Measles 
Maternal Rubella 
Whooping Cough 
6. Infantile Paralysis 
7. Suppurative Otitis Media, 
Mastoiditis 
8. Suppurative Otitis Media, 
Mastoiditis, Mastoidectomy 
9. Encephalitis 
10. Mechanical Injury 
11. Rh Incompatibility 
12. Pneumonia 
13. Influenza 
14. Maternal Pyelitis Toxemia 
15. Mumps 
16. Syphilis 
B. Probable 
Il. Undetermined 


After Shambaugh in Davis 


2b. Endogenous Probable arbitrarily de- 
fined on the bases of hearing impairment 
present in one or both parents and one or 
more relatives, and, absence of a definite or 
probable exogenous cause. 

2b. Endogenous Probable ——arbitraily  de- 
fined on the bases of hearing in one or more 
siblings and/or relatives, and, absence of a 
definite or probable exogenous cause. 

Table Il shows the frequency distribution 
of the various etiologies and the percentage 
of the population that each represents. In 
addition, the incidence of etiologies similarly 
classified in Shambaugh’s! survey of 1928 is 
listed. In 65.9% of the Gallaudet population 
the cause was an external agent. Of the re- 
maining one-third, 29.2% of the cases were 
endogenous; causes for 4.9% of the popula- 
tion were unknown. 

Assessment of communication skills was an 
integral part of the program carried on in the 
Department of Hearing and Speech. Quanti- 
fication of the expressive and receptive com- 
munication abilities was achieved prior to or 
at the time of enrollment. Residual hearing, 


1. Fowler, E. P. “Medical Aspects of Hearing 


Loss,” Hearing and Deafness, Fd. by H. Davis. 
New York: Murray-Hill Books, Inc., 1947, p. 89 
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Group Sub-group 


Percentage 
Group Sub-group 


Number 


77 29,2 
2¢ 10.6 
19 18.6 
74 65.9 
97 36.7 
17 17.8 6.1 
8 3.0 $.2 
6 
19 
5 1.9 1.3 
1 1.5 1.2 
1 
3 1.0 
3 1.1 04 
3 1.2 
3 1.1 
0.8 1.7 
0.4 
0.4 
1 0.4 
0.4 0.8 
77 29.2 
13 1.9 
264 100.0 


speechreading ability and speech proficiency 
formed the basis for the type of instruction 
that each student received in the Hearing and 
Speech Center. 

Residual Hearing. \nitially, individual pure 
tone air and bone tests were administered. 
The results of these tests were used for 
screening and for purposes of classification. 
Those candidates whose hearing impairments 
were of a mild or moderate degree and who 
were judged to be potentially able to meet 
the educational and social demands inherent 
in colleges and universities designed for the 
hearing were advised to enroll in these institu- 
tions, at least for a trial period. In addition 
to their value in determining the degree of 
the impairment, these initial hearing tests 
revealed those few cases for which some type 
of medical treatment seemed indicated. 

More comprehensive tests were adminis- 
tered to those students admitted to the Col- 
lege and Preparatory Class. A complete audi- 
ological assessment, including both pure-tone 
and speech audiometric techniques was car- 
ried out. 

The Best Binaural Average (BBA) of the 
500-2000 cps range for the total population 
was 78db at the 25th percentile; the 50th 
percentile BBA was 92+db (the plus sign 
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Table 


The Best Binaural Average (BBA) per Class and Total Population 


25th Percentile 


Class 


Total Population 78db 
Preparatory 73db 
Freshman 78db 
Sophomore 8ldb 
Junior 
Senior 90db 


indicates that one or more frequencies of this 
range exceeded the 100db limit of the audi- 
ometer and thus precluded the computation 
of an arithmetic average) ; the 75th percentile 

BBA for the total population was 98+db. 
The BBA per class and total population are 
summarized in Table II. 

Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 represent the 
composite and individual class audiograms 
for 1957-58. 

Table IV illustrates the categories into 
which the students were placed the 
bases of pure-tone audiometry, speech audi- 
ometry and performance with amplification. 
Approximately 20% of the students (Catego- 
ries 1A and 1B) demonstrated substantial 
benefit from the wearable type hearing aid. 
For an additional 20% (Category 2), com- 
munication seemed to be facilitated in terms 
of awareness to sound, speechreading and 
speech. Conclusive evidence in this respect 
with the college population is lacking at pres- 
ent but research regarding these possibilities 
is now in progress. Category 3, which repre- 
sents approximately 35% of the population, 
will also be investigated in a similar manner 
before definite conclusions can be reached 
concerning the benefits of wearable amplifi- 
cation. Among many questions requiring an- 
swers are: Is there a period of “readiness” 
during which amplification must be introduced 
if it is to be of value? To what extent can 
a wearable hearing aid facilitate the com- 
munication skills of those adults whose im- 
pairment precludes understanding through the 
ear alone? 

Speechreading. The Utley and Tracy Clinic 
tests were used to estimate each student's 
relative speechreading ability. Although the 
Tracy Form A sentences seemed to be slightly 
more difficult than the Utley A sentences, 
there was a high correlation (.88) between 
these two tests. Table V summarizes by class 
standing the relative speechreading ability as 
determined by the Utley Form A. Of a pos- 
sible score of 31, the total population mean 
was 17.83, SD 7.17. No significant differences 
emerged among the classes. 

For clinical purposes (See Table V) the 
‘tudents were placed in homogeneous groups 
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50th Percentile 75th Percentile 


92+-db 98+-db 
88db 97-+db 
92+-db 100+-db 
92+-db 98+db 
93+db 98+-db 
95+db 100+-db 


Table 1V—Hearing 


~ 


‘ategory 1A 
Speech reception threshold determined by 
spondaic words and repeated correctly at 
least 25 percent of Harvard PB Word List. 
(Approximately 10% of total population.) 
‘ategory 1B 

Speech reception threshold determined by 
selected spondaic words and repeated cor- 
rectly less than 25 percent of Harvard PB 
Word List. (Approximately 9% of total 
population.) 

category 2 

Failed to repeat correctly selected spondaic 
words and frequency range of pure tone 
threshold responses extended to 3000 cps. 
(Approximately 20% of total population.) 


Category 3 
Failed to repeat correctly selected spondaic 
words and frequency range of pure tone 
threshold responses extended to 1000 eps. 
(Approximately 35% of total population.) 
Category 4 


Failed to repeat correctly selected spondaic 
words and 1) responses to pure tone stimuli 
not extended to 1000 eps or 2) no responses 
to pure tone stimuli elicited at limits of 
audiometer. (Approximately 26% of total 
population.) 


for speechreading instruction. Table V_ illus- 
trates the groupings which were carried out 
relative to one or more SD’s above or below 
the mean for the total group. Placement in 
therapy on this basis proved to be very useful. 

Speech. Speech was rated by four Hearing 
and Speech Center staff members who were 
familiar with the speech of the deaf. Table 
VI includes the criteria and categories of 
speech proficiency. The speech of approxi- 
mately 40% of the students was readily in- 
telligible to sophisticated listeners and it was 
suggested clinically that this would also hold 
for unsophisticated listeners. Category 2 
(30%) was fairly intelligible to the trained 
listeners. However, listening experience would 
be required in order for the average lay per- 
son to comprehend this level of speech pro- 
ficiency. Categories 3A and 3B (25%) would 
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Table V 
Speechreading U-A 


Class Mean SD 


18.19 
18.46 
18.07 
16.00 
17.62 


Preparatory 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


Total 17.83 


Categories 


2A 2B 3 


(+2SD) (+1SD) (—I1SD) (—2SD) Total 


31 P 16 90 
24 9 67 
22 
16 9 
13 6 


me 
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Table VI—Speech 


Category 1A 
Readily intelligible speech; spontaneously 
acquired with retention of good quality. 
(Approximately 20% of total population.) 

Category 1B 
Readily intelligible “taught” speech with 
artificial quality. (Approximately 20% of 
total population.) 

Category 2 
Fairly intelligible speech; fairly good voice 
quality, rhythm and articulation. (Approxi- 
mately 30% of total population.) 


unintelligible to unsophisti- 
cated listeners. The distinction was made 
primarily for training purposes. Those in 
Category 4 were unintelligible to trained lis- 
teners. 

In conclusion, each student was considered 
from the standpoint of his receptive and ex- 
pressive communication skills. The status of 
his residual hearing, his speechreading ability 
and his speech were assessed and therapy was 
planned according to the relative strengths 
and limitations in each of these areas. 
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Limitations on the Use of 
Intelligence Scales to 
Estimate the Mental Ages 
of Children 
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St. Louis. The work re- 
ferred to in this talk was carried out at 
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The concept of mental age is based on the 
well-known fact that the performance of chil- 
dren on any given task tends to improve, 
either in terms of the number of errors or of 
the time taken to complete the task, as the 
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Category 3A 
Barely intelligible with fair voice quality, 
rhythm and articulation. (Approximately 
15% of total population.) 

Category 3B 
Barely intelligible with poor voice quality, 
rhythm and articulation. (Approximately 
10% of total population.) 

Category 4 
Unintelligible speech. 
of total population.) 


( Approximately 


children get older. Figure 1 illustrates the 
manner in which relative achievement or per- 
formance improves as a function of chrono- 
logical age. In this figure we can see that 
relative achievement improves rapidly between 
5 and 10 years of age and then improves more 
slowly between 10 and 15 years of age. If 
chronological age were extended below 5 
years and above 15 years in this figure, we 
would see that the relative achievement con- 
tinues to decrease sharply as age decreases. 
Just before the child reaches the age for 
which it becomes too difficult, the curve might 
flatten out. Above 15 years we would see that 
relative achievement remains constant until 
the age of about 30 years and thereafter falls 
off gradually as age increases. 

The curve that I have described as relating 
chronological age to performance is an ideal- 
ized one based on experience with many dif- 
ferent tests. There is no one test for which 
performance varies with chronological age in 
exactly the same manner I have described. 
The age at which children can first perform 
the task, the rate at which performance im- 
proves, and the age at which the plateau in 
performance is reached all vary from test to 
test. 

There have been two general approaches to 
estimating mental age from these curves re- 
lating chronological age to performance. In 
one of these approaches a battery of tests is 
selected for each age level so that 60% of the 
children in that age group meet the criterion 
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Figure 1. Idealized curve showing the 

improvement in performance or relative 

achievement as a function of chronologi- 

cal age. 


for passing, so that a larger percentage of 
children in the next older age group meet the 
criterion for passing, and so that a much 
smaller percentage of the children in the next 
younger age group meet the criterion for pass- 
ing. For example, the criterion for passing a 
test at the seven-year-old level would be set so 
that 60% of seven-year-old children pass the 
test, 80% of eight-year-old children pass the 
test, and only 40% of six-year-old children 


pass the test. The estimate of mental age is 
derived from the number of subtests that are 
passed for all age levels. The Stanford-Binet 


was standardized and is used in a manner 
similar to the one outlined here. 

In the second approach to estimating men- 
tal age from the curve relating performance 
to chronological age, one battery of subtests 
is used over a very wide age range. A large 
sample of children representing each desired 
age group is used on each test. A curve like 
the one shown in Figure 1 is constructed to 
be used as a norm. When used as a norm, 
the abscissa is treated as mental age, and the 
child is assigned the mental age correspond- 
ing to his relative achievement. When stand- 
ardizing a test in this manner, no child may 
be retested as part of an older age group. 
because the second result: might be biased 
as a result of the earlier administration. The 
second method of standardizing and scoring 
estimates of mental age has been used with 
most performance type intelligence tests,1,3,5.6 
When a test has been standardized in this 
manner, it is usually referred to as a scale. 

Performance scales, of course, have been 
very useful for measuring the mental age of 
children who are deaf or have other language 
handicaps. The usefulness of these perform- 
ance scales, however, is that they can be ad- 
ministered and scored without assuming any 
verbal skills on the part of the children being 
tested, and not that they are scales, We shall 
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see, in fact, that there are limitations on the 
use of these tests to estimate mental age that 
occur because they are scales. 

The limitation to be discussed here is_re- 
lated to the gradually sloping portions of the 
curve relating performance to chronological 
age which occur when the test is too difficult 
for the children of a certain age, or as the 
test is reaching its plateau. For these flat 
portions of the curve it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to assign mental age correctly. Men- 
tal age can be estimated precisely only when 
the curve relating performance to chronologi- 
cal age is relatively steep.? 

The purpose of this study was to attempt 
to demonstrate the limitation that is placed 
on estimating mental age from performance 
scale in the age range for which the curve 
relating performance to chronological age is 
relatively flat. Raw data (performance in 
terms of points earned or time taken to com- 
plete the test) available at Central Institute 
for the Deaf were tabulated and compared 
to the normative data used in estimating men- 
tal age with the CID Advanced Performance 
Scale’ Where these CID data were compar- 
able to the normative data, statistical analyses 
were conducted to determine if the tests that 
make up the Advanced Performance Scale 
discriminate among age groups in the grad- 
ually sloping portions of the curve relating 
performance to chronological age. 

Raw score data for 573 children between 
the ages of 4 years 6 months and 13 years 
5 months were tabulated in intervals of one 
year. The interval used has the year as its 
midpoint. from 4 years and 6 months to 5 
vears and 5 months for example. Only results 
from the first administration of the tests were 
used here. 

Of the nine tests included in the CID Ad- 
vanced Performance Scale, only four are used 
for the age range between 5 and 13. years. 
and only these four tests will be considered 
here. These four tests are the Seguin Form- 
board, the Kohs Block-Design Test. the Healy 
Picture Completion Test, and the Knox Cube 
Test. 

For each of the mean raw 
and the standard that mean 
was computed for each age interval. These 
statistics, as well as the number of cases in 
each age interval, are presented in Table 1. 
\ graph showing the normative data and the 
fit of the CID data to this norm has been 
prepared for each test. 

Seguin Formboard. 
norm® for the Seguin Formboard and_ the 
mean time (in seconds) taken by the chil- 
dren in each age interval to complete this 
test are Figure 2. In this figure 
time has been plotted from more to less so 
that the curve will have the same general form 


four tests the 


score error of 


The Pintner-Paterson 


shown in 
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SEGUIN FORMBOARD 
NORM: PINTNER - PATERSON 
(1917) 
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CID DATA 


TIME IN SECONDS 


10 1S 

CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 

Figure 2. The number of cases upon 
which each point is based and its standard 
error are presented in Table 1. The ordi- 
nate for this figure has been inverted so 
that the curve would have the same gen- 
Pond shape as the other curves presented 

ere. 


as the others presented here. The mean times 
for the CID data for the ages between 7 and 
13 years consistently lie below the normative 
values. When the standard errors of the 
means of the CID data are used for compari- 
son, however, all of the means are found to 
lie within one standard error of their re- 
spective normative values, 

Although the CID data show an 
improvement in performance as a function of 
chronological there are two deviations 
from this trend. The most striking of these 
deviations is that there was no improvement 
from the six- to seven-year-old group for the 
CID data. The age range is not in a flat por- 
tion of the norm and the samples at six and 
seven years were quite large, 161 and 105 
children respectively. The source of this dis- 
apparent and should be 


over-all 


age, 


crepancy is not 
tracked down, 


KOHS BLOCK DESIGN 
NORM: KOHS (1923) 


TS 


RAW SCORE POIN 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 
Figure 3. The number of cases upon 
which each point is based and its stand- 
ard error are presented in Table 1. 


Between the ages of 7 and 10 years, the 
trend of the CID data shows an orderly im- 
provement in performance, less time to com- 
plete the test, as age increases. Beyond this 
point, there is little consistency however. Sta- 
tistical analysis reveals there is no significant 
difference between 10- and 11-year-old chil- 
dren or between 12- and 13-year-old children, 
The difference in performance between the 
10-1] year group and the 12-13 year group is 
significant at the 5% confidence point, how 
ever. (A single classification analysis of va 
riance was used to make these comparisons.) 

Kohs_ Block-Design Test. The normative 
data of Kohs? and the mean point scores ob- 
tained at each age interval of the CID data 
are presented in Figure 3. In this case the 
flattened portion of the norm occurs for the 
youngest ages being considered here. As a 
matter of fact, the norm for the Kohs Block- 


Table 1 


Seguin 
Formboard* 
Mean 


35.8 8.2 
28.4 3.9 
28.9 
26.4 
23:2 
20.9 
22.2 
15.9 
17 16.6 


No. of 


Cases 


Mean 
108 


Kohs 
Block? 


Knox 
Cubet 
Mean 


Picture 
Completion* 
Mean S.E 


103 28 
158 
181 
245 
310 
18.0 345 
8.8 419 
26.1 118 
19.6 126 


| 
| 


* Means are in seconds taken to complete the test. 
+ Scores are in points, based on time taken and number of errors. 
= Scores are the number of lines or patterns completed. 
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500k PICTURE COMPLETION 
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Figure 4. The number of cases upon 
which each point is based and its stand- 
ard error are presented in Table 1. 


Design Test does not go down to five years 
and at six and seven years the average child 
is expected to complete only the simplest 
patterns the The results of the 
single classification analysis of variance pet 


series, 


formed on the data for six- and seven-year: 
old children fails to show that these two 
groups differ in point scores. This test is 


probably too dificult for the average six- or 
seven-year-old to handle, and as a result, esti 
mates of mental age might not be precise for 
such children. 

For the children eight years old and older. 
the CID data fall to the normative 
values. The mean point scores of the CID 
data for the 8- to 13-year age range all lie 
within one standard error of their respective 
normative values. 

Healy Picture Completion. The normative 
data of Pintner and Anderson for the Healy 
Picture Completion Test® and the mean point 


close 


scores for the CID data are presented in 
Figure 4. Again the CID data are within 


one standard error of the means for their re- 
spective normative values. This test discrim- 
inates quite clearly between successive 
below 11 years. The single classification an 
alysis of variance for the 11-, 12- and 13-year- 
old children shows that no significant differ- 
ence exists among these three age groups. 

Knox Cube Test. The normative data of 
Pintner and Paterson® and the CID data for 
the Knox Cube Test are presented in Figure 
5. This norm warrants special attention be- 
cause of the plateaus that occur for ages 8, 
9 and 10 and for ages 11, 12 and 13. If a 
nine-year-old child successfully completes six 
lines of the Knox Cube Test, then the scorer 
has no way of knowing on the basis of this 
norm whether the child’s mental age is 8, 9 
or 10 years old. It was this quandary that 
motivated this research. 


ages 
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Figure 5. The number of cases upon 


which each point is based and its stand- 
ard error are presented in Table 1. 


In the case of the Knox Cube Test, the CID 
data deviate from the normative value at 
every point except at five years. For the 8- 
and 11-year-old children, the deviation from 
the normative values is significant at the 1% 
level of confidence. This result is sur- 
prising, since most of the experience with this 
test at CID indicates that both the deaf and 
aphasoid children do more poorly on this test 
than they do on any other.8 It should be 
pointed out that two-thirds of the children in 
this sample were enrolled as pupils at CID 
at one time or another and that the other 
one-third of the children were enrolled in an 
out-patient speech clinic or had been evalu- 
ated at CID. 

It is difficult to use these data to evaluate 
the discriminative power of the Knox Cube 
Test because of the large discrepancies be- 
tween the normative and CID data. It is inter- 
esting, nevertheless, to notice that there are 
statistically significant differences between 
successive age groups only where the norma- 
tive data indicate that they should occur. 
Where the norm indicates a plateau, the dif- 
ferences among age groups were found to be 
not significant. 

Retests. Earlier it 
there is the possibility that a retest on a per- 
formance test might be biased since the same 
test is used over such a wide age range. Be- 
cause the children enrolled at CID are re- 
tested routinely every two years, it was pos- 
sible to obtain test and retest data for 83 
deaf children. Statistical analysis of the test 
and retest IQ scores indicates that the second 
score was significantly higher than the 
first IQ score for the Kohs Block-Design Test, 
the Healy Picture-Completion Test, and the 
Knox Cube Test. The increases in IQ score 


was pointed out that 
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on retest were 5, 12 and 13 points respectively. 

IQ scores rather than raw scores or mental 
ages were used in this analysis because the 
latter two are expected to increase over a 
two-year period. The score, however, 
should remain constant. The significant  in- 
creases noted above indicate that the second 
raw scores and mental ages showed more 
improvement than would be expected for a 
two-year interval. 

It was pointed out that no single  intelli- 
vence test follows the idealized curve re- 
lating improvement in performance to chron- 
ological age. Since mental age can be esti- 
mated efficiently only for ages where rela- 
tive achievement is improving rapidly as a 
function of chronological age, tests should 
not be used in the age ranges where per- 
formance is improving only gradually with 
age. 

Raw score data were collected at Central 
Institute for the Deaf on the Seguin Form- 
hoard, the Kohs Block-Design Test. the Healy 
Picture Completion Test, and the Knox Cube 
Test. These data were compared to the 
normative data used at CID to estimate men- 
tal age from these tests. The sample of chil- 
dren was comprised primarily of deaf and 
aphasoid children enrolled at CID. The sam- 
ple was skewed with respect to age in that 
65% of the children involved were under 
eight years of age, 25% were between the 
ages 8 and 10 years, and only 10% were 11 
years or older. 

On the basis of the sample of children 
available for this study, the following con- 
clusions seem warranted: 

1. The Seguin Formbeard discriminates 
among the ages 7 through 10 years. The 
discrepancy noted between six and seven years 
cannot be explained in terms of these data, 
but is probably a result of sampling bias. 

2. The Kohs Block-Design Test is too diff- 
cult for the average six- or seven-year-old 
child, since it failed to discriminate between 
these two age groups (sample size of 161 
and 105 respectively) even though they both 
were close to the norm. For children eight 
vears or older, this test appears to discrim- 
inate very well. 

3. The Healy Picture Completion Test 
shows very orderly improvement as a function 
of age from five years through 10 years of 
age. The CID data, however, indicate that 
there is no difference in the performance of 
12- and 13-year-old children. With re- 
spect to the failure to find improvement as a 
function of chronological age beyond 11 years 
of age on this test, it should be noted that 
only 10% of the sample was in this age range. 

4. On the Knox Cube Test large deviations 
were found between the normative and the 
CID data, in that the children in this sample 
fell well below the normative values above five 
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The plateaus seen in the normative 
data also appear in the CID data, however. 
5. The analysis of test-retest data for 83 
deaf children indicated significant improve- 
ment on the Kohs Block-Design, the Healy 
Picture Completion, and the Knox Cube Tests. 
Since retesting is probable in the case of 
handicapped children, this shift in IQ score 
on retest is a serious shortcoming of the per- 
formance scales, especially since the person 
evaluating a test result does not always have 
access to the record of previous testing. 

The limitations that are encountered when 
a mental age must be estimated when per- 
formance has reached the plateau that occurs 
around 14 years of age can be avoided by 
using the scaling techniques employed by 
Wechsler. The use of such techniques at 
lower ages, however, involves discarding the 
concept of mental age. The concept of men- 
tal age may not be vital to measuring intelli- 
gence, but it is important to evaluating a 
child within a school program. limita- 
tions encountered either when the test is too 
dificult for young children or too easy for 
older children, could be avoided if a_ per- 
formance-type battery of tests standardized in 
a manner similar to the Stanford-Binet were 
available. 
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At Central Institute for the Deaf there has 
been a program for both the assessment and 
the teaching of aphasic children for over 30 
years. From the very beginning of this work, 
the diagnosis and description of linguistic 
problems has been engaged in solely for the 
purpose of determining what educational pro- 
cedures should follow. The primary feature 
of the program has been the teaching of 
aphasie children. 

At the present time we are actively engaged 
in teaching over 100 children we consider to 
be aphasic. There is an enrollment of 60 in 
nine full-time classes for aphasic children, and 
an additional 60 aphasic children are receiv- 
ing intensive individual teaching on an out 
natient basis. The demand for this teaching 
far exceeds what we can begin to meet. We 
like to feel that much of the present demand 
is due to the results we have achieved. I 
shall outline for you six principles which we 


feel are basic in the techniques we use for 
teaching the children we have classified as 
aphasic. 

Tl. We feel that the basic problem of the 


children we classify as aphasic is a deficit in 
speech and language. Other problems which 
these children may have are viewed as con- 
comitants of the lack of speech and language. 
Our work with each aphasic child begins as 
directly with the teaching of speech and lan- 
guage as that child’s behavior will allow. The 
development of rapport, control of behavior. 
and the creation of the desire to communicate 
are worked for in the specific context of 
teaching speech and language. Typically, the 
child will have been started on the production 
and learning of individual speech sounds dur- 
ing his first hour of teaching. From the verv 
beginning, the teaching of speech and lan- 
guage is the base and core of our entire pro- 
gram for aphasic children and the most sig- 
nificant dimension in our final evaluation of 
the success of our work with each aphasic 
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child is the extent to which he can communi- 
cate through speech and language. 

Il. The procedures are organized into a 
structured and systematic progression through 


definite levels of ever-increasing linguistic 
complexity. The child’s work at any given 


level of complexity grows out of and utilizes 
the skills established at the preceding levels: 
establishes and provides experience at a new 
or more complex level: and when added_ to 
the previously learned skills. leads directly to 
the next level of complexity. 

HI. Our procedure is analytical. We al- 
ways proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex. We begin our teaching of speech and 
language with the units of sounds and letters. 
The child is taught to produce individual 
speech sounds. Each sound is associated with 
written letter symbols following the North- 
ampton-Yale Charts. These letters and sounds 
are then combined into nouns and into more 
complex language forms. Once the child has 
gained the ability to produce the sounds of 
the language from the written form, the basic 
tool has been established for use throughout 
the remainder of our work with the child. 

IV. There is systematic sensory and motor 
experience through the four specific skills of 
reading, writing, speaking and understanding 
speech, Visual experience is provided through 
reading written language, observation of the 
articulation of the teacher and carefully moni- 
tored writing. Wotor and kinesthetic experi- 
ence is provided through the requirement for 
carefully produced and accurately monitored 
articulation of all phonetic elements. Audi- 
tory experience is provided through practice 
in differentiating and identifying words and 
language through hearing alone and through 
accurate self-monitoring in speech. Each of 
the visual, auditory, motor and_ kinesthetic 
experiences mentioned above is developed 
separately and associated with the others 
through systematically structured drill and 
experience, 

V. We use expression as the starting or 
base point in building language. The child 
is first taught to produce individual sounds 
from the written form. He is then taught to 
produce sequences of sounds which make up 
words. The child’s articulatory production of 
words precedes any formal attempt to estab- 
lish recognition of the meaning of words. The 
child is not expected to recognize and under- 
stand any words through reading, lipreading 
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or hearing until he has first spoken the words 
himself. 

The basic 
ing of new 
follows: 

1. The new language is presented to the 
child in written form. 

2. The child reads it 
monitored speech. 

3. The meaning of the new unit of language 
is demonstrated in context through structured 


involved in the teach- 
language is as 


sequence 
vocabulary or 


aloud in’ carefully 


lessons. 

1. The child is required to use and repro- 
duce the new language in oral and written 
form in the same context as it was presented 
in the structured lesson, 

5. Situations are created in which the child 
must use the new language appropriately in 
more spontaneous, less structured contexts. 

Many therapists feel that for the receptive 
aphasic, emphasis should be given to recep- 
tive language (or comprehension) and_ that 
when receptive language is established, ex- 
pressive language will naturally follow. These 
therapists base their procedures on the prin- 
ciple that the child must first have a mean- 
ingful experience and then be given the lan- 
guage for the experience. In such a sequence 
the child is usually engaged in an activity 
with the object or act to be named. The 
teacher then names the object or act verbally 
in connection with the experience. The 
child’s actual experience is with the object 
to be named; he has no experience with the 
symbol itself other than his chance hearing 
ov lipreading of the teacher’s production of it. 

Our procedure is to have the child’s verbal 
expression of the word precede the association 
of that word with its particular meaning. Thus 
he has an experience to which to attach the 
symbolic meaning. but the experience is with 
the verbal symbol rather than with the object 
or act to be designated by the symbol. We 
feel that what the aphasic child needs is an 
appreciation of, and experience with verbal 
symbols, more than experience with the ob- 
jects and acts for which the symbols stand. 

There is one more important point concern- 
ing our emphasis on oral expression. When 
the child is expressing verbal symbols orally, 
he is required to monitor his expression care- 
fully. While receptive auditory activity may 
be primarily sensory, carefully monitored 
verbal expression can result only from an in- 
tegration of both sensory and motor capacities, 
thus involving receptive as well as expressive 
experience. Furthermore. the requirement for 
accurate self-monitoring helps to establish an 
active auditory feedback, which many feel is 
lacking in the receptive aphasic child. 

VI. We use a@ variety of visual cues and 
devices to aid the child in his memory for 
and learning of important principles and rela- 
tionships. Cursive seript is used in order to 
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emphasize visually the continuity and group- 
ing of letters and sounds into word units and 
et the same time to emphasize the individu- 
ality of each word unit. This is especially 
important, for it is our feeling that one of the 
basic characteristics of the aphasic child is a 
poor memory for the connected sequences in 
language. 

Color also provides important visual infor- 
mation. During the child’s beginning drills 
and words, two colors are alternated for each 
phonetic change. The child soon learns to 
tell at a glance the number of sounds and the 
points of phonetic change in the word by ob- 
serving the alternating colors. This informa- 
tion is particularly important since many 
sounds are spelled with two or three letters. 

Later, when the child no longer needs the 
information provided by alternating colors 
within words, particular language forms are 
emphasized by the use of contrasting colors 
within sentences. preposition work the 
preposition is written in a different color from 
the rest of the sentence. The same is true of 
work on verbs and other parts of speech. 
Verbs continue for some time to be written 
in a contrasting color, for the verb is subject 
to frequent change because of tense, person 
and number. In work on the present  pro- 
gressive or gerund form, the necessity for 
adding the ing to the verb following the is 
is illustrated by writing the is and the ing 
in a color different from the rest of the sen- 
tence. These are but a few of the visual de- 
vices which we feel are important aspects of 
our teaching procedures. 

SUMMARY 

I have outlined some of the principles we 
feel are basic to the procedures we use for 
teaching aphasic children. [ have at- 
tempted to discuss thoroughly the procedures 
which we use. [| have emphasized only those 
principles which we feel are most essential or 
basic to our method of teaching, namely: 

1. We center our entire program on the 
teaching of*speech and language. 

2. Our procedures are organized into high- 
ly structured and systematic sequences based 
upon linguistic complexity. 

3. Our procedures are elemental or an- 
alytical. 

1. There is separate and systematic asso- 
ciation of sensory and motor experience 
through al! language modalities. 

5. We use expressive activity as the start- 
ing or base point in building language. 

6. We use a variety of visual cues and de- 
vices to aid the child in learning basic lin- 
guistic principles and relationships. 

The development of language is complex. 
There is much that is not known about the 
failure of children to develop the ability to 
communicate through language. It is not nee- 
essary to wait, however, until unequivocal 
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knowledge is available concerning the nature 
of the factors underlying disorders of lan- 
guage, in order to proceed with appropriate 
education. 

I have discussed certain principles of a spe- 
cific approach to teaching speech and lan- 
guage to aphasic children. [| do not wish to 
imply that this method is the ultimate one, or 
that it cannot evolve into a more suitable ap- 
proach. Nevertheless, it has for many years 
been the basis of a successful program for 
teaching skills of communication to aphasic 
children. 
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My part in this program today is to relate 
a personal story from my experiences in 


teaching preschool deaf and hard of hearing 
children. 

During World War II and the years imme- 
diately following it, many people, including 


me, entered the professional field of those 
working with hearing handicapped children 
and adults. Many years before the war, of 
course, it had been known that a large per- 
centage of people designated as deaf have 
some residual hearing: and the importance 
of auditory training for maximum use of re- 
sidual hearing has been demonstrated. Max 
Goldstein, the founder of Central Institute for 
the Deaf. with his book The Acoustic Method, 
published in 1939, gave considerable stimulus 
to the idea of amplification and auditory 
training for the deaf. But it was not until the 
war that hearing aids became really good am- 
plifiers of sound and also small enough to be 
worn on the body. It was this fact that hear- 
ing aids were now available to enable deaf 
children to hear all of their waking hours, not 
just during the acoustic training periods 
provided in some schools, that stimulated 
many of us to work for higher goals for deaf 
children. 

If we could only find the little deaf chil- 
dren early at two or three years of age at 
the latest. provide them with hearing aids so 
they could hear their own speech and that of 
others, and train them to recognize the speech 
sounds they were hearing—what a_transfor- 
mation could be made in the outlook for the 
deaf child! This dream has come true for 
many hundreds of children. 
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From my earliest days of teaching hearing 
handicapped children, | began to have to face 
the fact that some of the children I taught 
did not learn to talk as well or as fluently as 
| had thought they might in spite of the 
hearing aids and the intensive auditory train- 
ing. And in facing this fact, and trying to 
determine the reason for these failures, several 
other disturbing, or at least surprising, facts 
began to emerge. 

First, it became evident that the usefulness 
or trainability of the residual hearing cannot 
be predicted by the audiogram alone. One 
child with a hearing loss of 85 and 90 db at 
500 and 1000 eps, and no hearing above 1000, 
developed very good ability to discriminate 
speech sounds and words by hearing alone. 
Another child with a similar audiogram was 
unable to learn to discriminate between the 
sound of a cowbell and the sound of a horn, 
much less between speech sounds, after 
months and months of intensive auditory 
training. Another child, with a moderate 
hearing loss of about 45 db throughout the 
speech range, was also unable to differentiate 
between gross noises, or between 
sounds or words or phrases, or between dif- 
ferent rhythms and melodies. It became evi- 
dent that there are wide qualitative differ- 
ences in residual hearing, as shown by the 
results of auditory training, that are often 
of more significance than the quantitative dif- 
ferences shown by the audiogram. 

A second fact that soon became evident to 
me was that the amount of residual hearing 
and even the quality of that hearing does not 
always predict with any certainty the child’s 
ability to develop satisfactory oral communi- 
cation. It is generally true, of course, that the 
children who have the most residual hearing 
and who are able to develop good auditory 
discrimination are the ones who achieve the 
greatest ease in oral communication, but this 
is by no means always the case. Some chil- 
dren with the most profound losses, as shown 
by standard audiometry, were able to achieve 
good speech and language for oral communi- 
cation. Others, with moderate hearing im- 
pairment and good auditory discrimination. 
were unable to learn to talk by the teaching 
methods I was using. Of course, all children 
with hearing defects acquired before the de- 
velopment of speech and severe enough to 
prevent the development of speech by hearing 
the speech of others, must be taught to talk. 
In some cases the auditory deficiency alone 
is the cause of the failure to develop speech, 
and this can be compensated for by amplifi- 
cation and good teaching. In other cases. 
however, these means are not adequate, and 
it became clear to me that some deaf children 
suffer from a special language learning dis- 
ability that cannot be ascribed to the condi- 
tion of deafness alone. Some children have a 
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dual handicap, a language learning disability 
superimposed on the auditory disability. 

As | taught preschool deaf and hard of 
hearing children, | became more and more 
concerned about those who did not learn to 
talk, or who learned so slowly their 
progress could not be considered satisfactory. 
There was a larger number of such children 
than I was willing to accept as inevitable fail- 
ures, so | began to search for the cause and 
the remedy. As I studied these communica- 
tion failures, | saw that some of them had 
profound hearing losses, and some had mod- 
erate or even mild losses. Some had trainable 
residual hearing and achieved good auditory 
discrimination; others had to do almost. all 
of their learning with their eyes. The only 
thing these children seemed to have in com- 
mon was that they did not learn to lipread 
and they were not able to remember words 
even after many months of training. And then 
another disturbing discovery became evident 
to me -and this was perhaps the most dis- 
turbing of all my discoveries. This was the 
fact that there is next to nothing in the liter- 
ature to help the teacher who is trying to 
teach oral communication to deaf children 
who do not learn by conventional teaching 
methods. 

In searching for a reason for the failures, 
| had first to rule out the possibility that I 


was a poor teacher. So [| referred some of 


them to other more experienced teachers of 


the deaf, but no improvement could be noted. 
And most of the children IT taught did learn. 
So I concluded that the problem lay in the 
nature of the child’s handicap, that these 
children had an extra handicap not common 
to all deaf children, and that the teaching 
methods | was using were not suitable for this 
particular handicap. 

Brain injury and aphasia began to suggest 
themselves, and | decided to find out all I 
could about these handicaps. 

| found that the behavior characteristics of 
brain-injured and aphasie children de- 
scribed in the literature did not seem to be 
those of my non-talking children. The liter- 
ature generally said that such children are 
hyperactive, distractible, and disinhibited; 
that they do not use gestures; that they have 
all sorts of visual-perception problems, and 
so on. My group of non-talkers were not so 
much different in behavior from the children 
who did learn oral communication rapidly and 
well. But I went on to explore the sugges- 
tions for teaching aphasic children. Here | 
found the suggestion that aphasic children 
should be taught just like deaf children, or 
that the first step is to teach them to inte- 
grate their experiences and to understand 
their environment. My pupils had failed to 
learn when taught as deaf children, and _ it 
was clear to me that they understood their 
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environment and experiences as well as any 
of the other children. 

Then one day. as my search continued, 
someone suggested that T try the MeGinnis 
Method with one of these children. [had 
never heard of the MeGinnis Method, and 
upon inquiry, | found that neither had many 
of my teaching colleagues. So [ sought out 
a number of the Central Institute for the Deaf 
graduates. All I could find out was that this 
method is a “sort of phonics” and that “it is 
really impossible to describe.” 1 learned from 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf that Miss Mildred A. McGinnis, who 
is in charge of the department of speech cor- 
rection at Central Institute, had described her 
method in her unpublished master’s thesis. 
After spending a week taking notes on her 
thesis, | went back to work determined to find 
out if this method, as I understood it, would 
work with these children who were not learn- 
ing to talk with the methods I had been using. 
The results were startling. 

There was, for example, five-year-old David. 
} had been teaching David for about six 
months, and he had learned only about ten 
words in this time. One day I made up my 
mind that I would teach him two words. We 
worked on shoe and ball. | would say “This 
is a shoe. Say ‘shoe’.”. And David would say 
“shoe” Then LT would say, “This is a_ ball. 
Say ‘ball’. And David would say “ball.” 
Then I would say “Show me the shoe,” and 
David would show me the ball. So we went 
over and over and over the two words. Final- 
ly, after about 45 minutes of this, | thought 
we had it. David could show me the right 
one when I asked. He had even progressed 
to the point where 1 could pick up one and 
say, “What is this?” and get the right answer. 

Then we both joyously went out for a drink 
of water. When we came back to gather up 
our things, | picked up the shoe and asked 
David to name it. David did not call it a 
shoe: he did not even call it a ball. He just 
gave me a blank look. He had forgotten both 
words! Some months later after I had started 
using the McGinnis method with David, we 
were reviewing some words and came to the 
word box, which he had forgotten. He could 
not remember the word, but then he picked 
up a pencil, wrote b-o-x, sounded out the let- 
ters, and then said “box.” Hearing and _ lip- 
reading and hard work had not enabled him 
to remember, but the reading and writing of 
the word, built up sound by sound after a 
rigid system of drills, had provided the basis 
for word memory. 

Then there was Martin, who was four years 
old when he first came to us for speech and 
language training. He had a hearing loss of 
about 45 db, measured by standard audio- 
metric techniques, and had quickly developed 
good auditory discrimination for the lesson 
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material. Ile had worn a hearing aid contin- 
uously since the age of two, and liked it. 
He had had lessons fer a year, and because 
he had not learned to lipread or to use any 
words meaningfully, the parents decided to 
try another teacher. | worked with him for 
a year and a half, and managed to teach him 
12 words. It was a most frustrating experi- 
ence for all of us—-Martin, his parents, and 
me. 

Finally, at age six, Martin entered a special 
public school class for deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children. Surely the reading and writing 
in the first grade would solve his problem, we 
thought. From time to time, | got reports 
that Martin was not making satisfactory prog- 
ress at school. And last summer while | was 
in St. Louis taking the CID course in aphasia, 
I began to wonder whether this method might 
help Martin. When I returned home, | called 
his mother and asked her to bring Martin 
in for re-evaluation of his problem. Martin 
by that time was nine and a half years old. 
1 found that he could lipread only one ques- 
tion, “What is your name?” His answer 
“Martin” sounded like “baha,” but at least it 
was an answer. I asked, “How old are you? 
Where is your mother?” but he could not 
understand me. I wrote the questions, but he 
still did not understand. I showed some piec- 
tures. He could name a few of them, and 
could write the names of only a few. In school 
he had been transferred from one special class 
to another, and the school officials had recent- 
ly had a conference with the parents, telling 
them that Martin could no longer be kept in 
the school because he was not learning. They 
suggested that a school for the deaf where 
Martin could learn the sign language would 
be the answer. (This is obviously the “out 
of sight, out of mind” type of referral.) I 
told the parents of my hope to open a small 
school for aphasic children and that we would 
welcome Martin in it. Martin has been in our 
school since it opened in February— just four 
months. He now has a vocabulary of about 
85 words that he really knows. He can recall 
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the words from the pictures, he can sound out 
the elements and put them together into 
words; he can read them and write them. We 
have covered eight question and answer forms 

he ean answer all of the questions given 
orally or in writing in random order, and he 
can ask the questions. 


In the Hearing and Speech Department of 
Children’s Hospital of the District of Colum- 
bia, we are now teaching 30 children over four 
years of age by the MeGinnis-CID method, or 
a modification of this method. Of these 30 
children, eight have normal hearing and have 
been diagnosed as expressive aphasic. The 
other 22 do not understand spoken language 
and have some auditory impairment. All but 
three of the children are making good prog- 
ress by this method, and almost all of them 
had made poor progress by other methods. 
Of the three children who are not doing well 
with the CID method, two have severe hear- 
ing defects and one has normal hearing. 


| believe, or at least I want to believe, that 
all children of average or even somewhat be- 
low average, intelligence can learn satisfac- 
tory oral communication whether they be 
deaf or aphasie or both. The MeGinnis-CID 
method is of major importance in realizing 
this goal. We at Children’s Hospital are 
hoping to participate in research designed to 
learn more about these children who do not 
learn to talk when taught by the usual meth- 
ods, and to engage in research and experi- 
mentation on teaching methods. As we learn 
more about the nature of both the hearing 
and the language disabilities, perhaps we 
shall become better able to adapt the teach- 
ing method to the individual child's abilities 
and disabilities. 


Demonstration and analysis of aphasic chil- 
dren by Dr. Kleffner followed the presentation 
of background information about them by 
Charlotte B. Avery, Department of Audiology. 
Eye and Ear Hospital, Pittsburgh. 
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The speech and language which a_ person 
develops are dependent upon his own capa- 
bilities and the stimulation in his epviron- 
ment. Many characteristics both of the indi- 
vidual and of his environment contribute to 
this development. Within the individual such 
things as the adequacy of his hearing, the 
functioning of his organs of speech — lips, 
tongue, teeth, vocal cords. ete.—as well as 
factors such as intelligence are important. 
Within the environment, the specific language 
spoken, the amount and quality of the conver- 
sation, as well as factors such as socio-eco- 
nomic status are involved in determining the 
pattern of speech development. 

We are concerned with the relation of in- 
telligence and socio-economic status to speech 
and language development. These are only 
two of the many factors, intrinsic and extrinsic 
to the individual. which have been studied in 
relation to speech and language. They are 
important factors. However, it should be re- 
membered that they are not the only factors, 
nor necessarily the most unique factors con- 
tributing to the development of speech and 
language. 

There are several considerations which are 
of some importance in attempting to assess 
the relation of language development to  in- 
telligence and socio-economic status. First, 
it must be emphasized that “language” and 
“speech” are terms used to refer to several 
aspects of language and speech such as _ pro- 
duction, content and structure. These various 
aspects of language and speech do not behave 
as a unit. They are distinct and separate, and 
can be expected to show varying relationships 
to intelligence and socio-economic status. The 
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production of language is concerned with how 
well what a person says can be understood. 
In the articulation of speech sounds in words, 
the motor and perceptual components are em- 
phasized. The content of speech or language 
is more concerned with the experiences an 
individual has had and with the concepts he 
has mastered. Here the content, shown in the 
specific vocabulary used, reflects the indi- 
vidual’s conceptual level, and, to some extent, 
the variety of his experiences. The structure 
of language is concerned with grammatical 
usages. These are not only a function of 
adaptation to the environment, but indicate 
the growth of understanding of relationships. 
It is readily evident that each of these aspects 
of speech and language is dependent to a 
greater or lesser degree upon certain abilities 
or experiences. Because this is true, it is nec- 
essary to specifically state what aspect of lan- 
guage—whether articulation of speech sounds, 
vocabulary, sentence length, ete.—is being 
considered as related intelligence and 
socio-economic. status. 

Another concern is the particular measure 
of intelligence used in studying the relation- 
ship. It is generally accepted that intelligence 
tests of young children are more reliable to- 
ward the end of the preschool years, or after 
speech has been developed. Many tests of in- 
telligence have a large verbal component. On 
the other hand, a performance test of intelli- 
gence, such as the Goodenough Draw-a-Man 
Test, the Arthur Performance Scale, the On- 
tario School Ability Examination, which is 
relatively free from this verbal component, 
results in a somewhat different intellectual 
measure. The type of intelligence test used 
is probably a more important question when 
considering the relation of intelligence to 
speech and language development of those 
youngsters who have speech problems or han- 
dicaps which are likely to result in speech 
problems than when we are dealing with the 
development of speech in average children. 
With speech-handicapped children the use of 
an inappropriate intelligence test can con- 
found the problem of relationship between in- 
telligence and language performance consid- 
erably. 

A third concern has to do with the defi- 
nition of socio-economic status, and more 
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particularly with the classification into upper 
and lower status levels, In 
the literature, socio-economic status generally 
refers to paternal occupation, and it probably 
makes little difference on what scale paternal 
occupation is classified. However, upper and 
lower socio-economic. status is incon- 
sistently, and the question of where the line 
between the upper and ‘lower groups is drawn 
is an important one. In some studies blue 
collar workers are considered in’ the lower 
groups and all white collar workers are con- 
sidered in the upper group. In other studies 
the division is made on the basis of the 
amount of training which is required for the 
job, and then some of the lesser clerical jobs 
are downgraded and some of the more com- 
plex mechanical skills are upgraded. In_ re- 
cent years much work has been done on child 
training practices in relation to socio-economic 
status and to social class. Shifts in practices 
which have been observed to occur over time 
may beat least partially explained by differ- 
ences in the classification into upper and low- 
er groups as well as by real shifts in attitudes 
of the groups. Today, too, there is more fre- 
quent use of the social class concept) which 
considers factors other than paternal occupa- 
tion in the classification. The socio-economic 
status and the social have 
much in common, although they are not iden- 
tical. It is essential to recognize the differ- 
ences in evaluating studies using either. 

4 fourth concern is in the relationship. of 
intelligence and socio-economic status to one 
another. Scores on most mental tests vary 
with socio-economic status level, and the at- 
tempts to construct tests which are free of 
this relationship have not been outstandingly 
successful. The standardization data of the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test finds that the 
children whose fathers are engaged in the pro- 
fessions have a mean IQ somewhat above 100. 
and the children of day laborers have a mean 
IQ somewhat under 100. Although there is a 
substantial relationship between IQ and socio- 
economic status, many studies of language do 
not separate these two in their analyses. Thus 
frequently differences in intellectual ability 
may enter in and contaminate the reports of 
performance in relation to secio-economit 
status. 

A fifth concern is with the change in the 
meaning of socio-economic status and, prob- 
ably to a lesser extent, in language perform- 
ance. In a recent normative study of language 
development, it became apparent that per- 
formance on several aspects of language va- 
ried, while that on other aspects remained 
relatively constant regardless of whether they 
were studied in the 20s. the 30°s, the 40°s or 
the 50’s. The articulation of speech sounds 
presented an essentially stable picture. How- 
ever, such measures as the length of sentences, 
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class concepts 
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the amount of talking in a child-adult  situa- 


tion showed considerable variation. This 


means that certain aspects of environmental 
stimulation have a differential effect on certain 
aspects of language and that some of these 


have shifted. 

It has long been recognized that language 
development is most accelerated when more 
adult language appears in the child’s envir- 
onment. This generalization is based on the 
repeated finding that only and oldest  chil- 
dren's language development is more acceler- 
ated than that of younger siblings, than that 
of twins or triplets, or than that of children 
raised institutions. Most children today 
probably hear a lot more adult) speech in 
their environment than children did before the 
days of radio and television. It is also likely 
that the current) greater permissiveness and 
the encouragement of children) to express 
themselves is reflected in their talking more 
in child-adult: situations. 

The distribution of 
levels has shown considerable shift) over the 
past 30 years. What has happened on the 
Minnesota Paternal Occupational Scale, which 
is divided in seven occupational categories. 
can serve as an example. Applying these 
categories to the United States census reports 
between 1920 and 1950, it is found that in the 
United States there is an increase of nearly 
1% of persons the professional level. 
about 4% at the semi-professional level, about 
7% at the clerical, skilled trades and retail 
business level: a decrease of at least 500% in 
the farmers: relatively little change in the 
proportion of semi-skilled workers; an_ in- 
crease of approximately 79% in slightly skilled 
workers and a decrease of about 50% in day 
laborers. This is merely a_ reflection of the 
greater occupational skill in our society, but 
it does make a difference when old and new 
studies are compared. 

Many of the studies report results in terms 
of statistical significance. If something is re- 
ported as significant at the .O1 level of con- 
fidence, this merely means that if the study 
were repeated 100 times, the results would be 
in the same direction (but not necessarily to 
the same degree) in 99 out of 100 times. It 
should be pointed out, however, that there is 
a real difference between. statistical and psy: 
chological significance. Psychological signifi 
cance is concerned with how meaningful the 
results are in a particular situation, Statistical 
psychological — significance 
necessarily. vary together. 
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significance and 
may, but do not 
For example, the occurrence of some charac- 
teristic in 9% of a group of girls and 12% 
of a group of boys has been reported as a 
statistically significant difference. This dif- 
ference. however, would probably be of little 
psychological significance in) determining a 
pattern of dealing with boys and girls. On 
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the other hand, a test of infant development 
designed for use by visiting nurses may be 
psychologically significant) because of —im- 
proved performance over that without the 
test, although the test may not be statistically 
significant at even the 5% level of confidence. 

Many aspects of language are related in 
some degree to intelligence. Often the  rela- 
tionship is more apparent when one can look 
hackward at what has happened, rather than 
forward to predict what will occur. For ex- 
ample, if a group of gifted children and a 
group of dull children are compared at about 
ten years of age, both statistical and psycho- 
logical differences will likely be found in such 
aspects of speech and language as the age at 
which they began to talk, the length and 
complexity of their present sentences, the ade- 
quacy of articulation, the size of vocabulary. 
On the other hand, as these youngsters are 
developing there is likely to be so much va- 
riation among them that some of the gifted 
will be behind some of the mentally retarded 
on these same measures. Considering the age 
of beginning to talk, we know that idiots al- 
most never learn to talk; that, depending 
upon the degree of feeble-mindedness, initial 
speech may be retarded for several years; and 
that Terman reports the average gifted child 
talking about four months earlier than the 
average normal child. Intelligence is an im- 
portant factor in the early use of words, but 
the fact that a child is not talking at an early 
age does not necessarily indicate lack of 
mental ability. 

Recently [| studied the language perform- 
ance of 480 children between the ages of three 
and eight. Sixty children were at each half- 
year level between three and five and at each 
year level between five and eight years. There 
were an equal number of boys and girls, and 
the youngsters were selected to form a repre- 
sentative sample according to their fathers’ 
socio-economic. status. These children were 
given an articulation test, a sound discrim- 
ination test, several vocabulary measures and 
50 remarks were obtained from each. The 
relation of these measures to intelligence va- 
ried, not only according to the language 
variable measured, but in many instances va- 
ried at the different ages for the variables. 
Only the relationship between intelligence 
and vocabulary was substantial was 
maintained throughout the age span of three 
to eight. This is in keeping with other stu- 
dies. The correlations reported were around 
6. While this is considerably lower than the 
correlation of more than .8 which Terman re- 
ported in the 1930°s between the Binet vocab- 
ulary and the Binet IQ, it is of considerable 
magnitude. The relationship between intelli- 
gence and the other aspects of language 
measured, however, were all somewhat lower 
than with vocabulary and varied at the sev- 
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eral ages considered. The correlations be 
tween intelligence articulation, while 
lower than with vocabulary, were around .4, 
but dropped at the ages when mature articu- 
lation is achieved by most children. The re- 
lationship between intelligence both 
length and complexity of spoken remarks va- 
ries not only with age, but with the situation 
in which the speech sample studied was ob- 
tained. In the child-adult situation the rela- 
tionship was substantial (r’s varied from .4 
to .6) at the preschool Jevel, but dropped 
considerably at the school ages. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the length of the 
remark was somewhat limited by the test 
situation. The complexity of the remark, 
sometimes more specifically studied in appro- 
priate use of subordination, fluctuates with 
the opportunity for use of elaborated sen- 
tences in the situation in which speech sam- 
ples are obtained. 

Study after study seems to agree that a 
marked relationship exists between the socio- 
economic status level of a child and his lan- 
guage development. MeCarthy in her sum- 
mary of research in language development 
cites such a reference published in 1847, and 
this early observation has been substantiated 
by many studies since. Orvis Irwin in study- 
ing the articulation of young children, reports 
some relation in the frequency of use of cer- 
tain sounds after about a year and a half. 

In the study which I conducted and _pre- 
viously referred to, consistent differences in 
the performance of the upper and lower socio- 
economic status groups were found. The 
upper group received higher scores quite con- 
sistently at each age level for all language 
measures. Of a possible 230 comparisons that 
were made, the lower socio-economic groups 
received a higher score in only 13 instances. 
In a little over a quarter of the comparisons, 
the scores of the upper socio-economic groups 
were significantly higher at the .05 level. The 
differences were found throughout the age 
range, and in a variety of language areas. 
They are particularly concentrated in the ar- 
ticulation of vowels and final consonants, the 
grammatical complexity of remarks, the vo- 
cabulary of recognition at the school ages, and 
in the length of remark at the younger ages. 
These relationships are greater than those 
found with intelligence and much greater than 
the differences between boys and girls. It 
must be pointed out. however, that this 
study, as in many others, intelligence was not 
consistently separated from socio-economic 
status level in the analysis. 

Now what does all this mean? Studies indi- 
cate that a child will show differences in the 
pattern of language development both accord- 
ing to his intellectual ability and to the socio- 
economic status level of his parents. How- 
ever, since good speech and language is found 
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in three- and four-year-old) normal children 
and in children from all socio-economic status 
levels, information on a_ child's intelligence 
and his father’s occupation is not sufficient to 
predict with any accuracy how the particular 
child will speak. 

Intelligence as an intrinsic factor is impor- 
tant in determining language development. 
Socio-economic status as an extrinsic factor is 
probably too broad a category. It brings with 
it intellectual level, amount of education, cer- 
tain attitudes, etc. We need to develop more 
specific dimensions of environmental stimu- 
lation to be used in study. 

We must recognize that the trend in our 
society is toward a commonality of experi- 
ence for children. This means that the dif- 
ferences between experiences likely to occur 
in homes of varying socio-economic status 
levels is probably less today than reported 
some years ago. This has been found to be 
true in the information of children, Children 
of the upper and lower socio-economic status 
groups in kindergarten today differ less in 
what they know of the world about them than 
they did 25 years ago. The impact of in- 
creased travel, television and other mass media 
is becoming evident in the greater similarity 
of experiences of today’s children, and I be- 
lieve, is being reflected in their language be- 
havior. 

Speech and language grow out of individual 
capabilities and environmental experiences. 
Intellectual capacity is basic. but most  pre- 
school children can use words meaningfully. 
Socio-economic status levels indicate, broadly, 
the background which may tend to foster or 
discourage the development of certain lan- 
guage skills. These, however, are only two 
of the many factors which are important in 
determining the kind of language a child de- 
velops. They should not be overlooked. 
Neither should they be overemphasized so 
that the principle of multiple causation in 
speech and language development becomes 
unrecognized. 


The Interrelationship 
Between Language 
and Reading 


B 


\ short time ago, in a workshop in Tulsa. 
Oklahoma, | asked the teachers of the deaf 
in the Tulsa schools what I, who do not know 
how to teach deaf children, might say to you 
about the relationship of language to reading 
which would be of service to you. Their sug- 
gestion was that, since you will wish to help 
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your children develop as nearly as possible as 
normal children develop, I should talk to you 
as | would to teachers of children who can 
hear, and let you make your own applications 
to your teaching problems. 

Communication, as we all know, is achieved 
through an interwoven pattern of skills. For 
the majority of us, messages flow into and out 
minds continuously through the me- 

words. We accomplish communica- 

listening, speak- 
Two of these, lis- 


of our 
dium of 
tion through four methods 
ing, reading and writing. 
tening and reading, are intake methods and 
the other two, speaking and writing, are the 
expression media. 

Intake, of course, comes first. But a baby 
learns to read before he learns to listen, A 
mother communicates her feelings and her re- 
actions without The baby’s reaction 
clearly indicates his interpretation. When his 
mother is tense or disturbed, or when het 
voice is sharp and irritable he responds in one 
way. When she is relaxed and smiling, het 
voice is soothing, and she utters loving, sooth- 
ing sounds he reacts in another way. Obvi- 
ously, the baby learns that his mother loves 
him, not because she says the sounds, “I love 
but through the feel of her hands 
Communi- 


words. 


you,” 
gentle, yet firm and dependable. 
cation, with or without language, is the basic 
means of education. 

The child learns his culture as he learns 
his language. His concepts of himself, of 
others, of life on the earth, of man’s relation- 
ships with man are all well under way before 
he comes to school. Some of what the child 
has learned has come through words, though 
a large part of it has been learned through 
his interpretation of the actions and attitudes 
of those about him. Language-wise, and in 
every other way, he is a fortunate child if he 
has learned to have faith in others and faith 
in himself. Such faith is the soil in) which 
learning expands in school and outside it. 

Environment and experience, not native in- 
telligence, determine the quality and quantity 
of language the child brings to school. A 
child with an impoverished background. will 
lack well-developed concepts. And the proc- 
ess of catching up must not be delayed too 
long. The damage inherent in’ impoverish- 
ment is cumulative and may prove psycho- 
logically crippling. 

For all normal children, listening is a major 
avenue for learning. Teachers are only now 
waking up to the realization that listening. 
hearing and “paying attention” are not synon- 
ymous. Listening is a mental process, and. it 
can be improved through teaching. 

Listening and reading have much in) com 
mon. Both require certain types of simul- 
taneous response, First, the listener or the 
reader must recognize the symbols, whethe: 
they are black marks on a page or white 
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marks on a chalkboard. Next, he must put 
meaning into them because the meaning re- 
sides in the mind of the listener or reader, 
not in the symbols themselves. Then he must 
react to the meaning —bring his experience 
to bear on it. He paints his own mental pic: 
tures and reacts emotionally and intellectual- 
ly to the concepts he has brought up from 
his own past experience. That experience, 
and that only, is the material with which he 
must work. He is in very truth the center 
of his own universe and can react only with 
what is within him and what he perceives as 
he looks out from that center of focus. 

Last of all, he must throw what he is listen- 
ing to or reading into perspective. Not all ot 
the symbols are of equal value. Some of the 
word symbols carry the weight of meaning and 
others are merely glue or filler with) which 
the sentences are welded together. Most im- 
portant of all, he must throw the material 
into perspective and push up peaks of mean- 
ing. If the content is something he wishes to 
remember, he must integrate it into himself. 

Listening and talking are important parts 
of every child’s school day. Teachers and 
children try to provide time and encourage- 
ment for free sharing and spontaneous free 
talk. They set aside time for planning, for 
discussion, for reporting, and for evaluating 
both the processes they are utilizing and the 
end result. sharing individual interests. 
each child assumes responsibility for the con- 
tent of his contribution and for getting it 
across to others. He is free to say what he 
wishes, provided he does not monopolize the 
time and can hold the attention of his audi- 
ence. Planning and evaluating call for dis- 
ciplined listening and disciplined talk. One 
must listen to other people’s ideas, react to 
them, weigh them and arrive at a value judg- 
ment. 

Children need many kinds of talk and a 
great deal of it to learn to speak easily, clear- 
ly and in a manner suitable to the situation. 
Oral language plays a far larger role in the 
modern school than in the older school, both 
becatise this is an era in which spoken lan- 
guage is very important as a result of mass 
media; and because so much of the work in 
family and neighborhood, as well as in the 
nation and the entire world, is accomplished 
through oral communication. 

Listening, whether one does it through his 
eyes or his ears, is a mental process. Not un- 
til a child can listen, put meaning into what 
he hears, react to it and throw it into some 
sort of meaningful perspective is he ready to 
apply the same sort of processes to reading. 
Mind must reach out to meet mind, there 
must be some sort of entering into the think- 
ing of others, and reacting to it. Reaction 
through listening may be mainly appreciation, 
the making of friendly contact, the acquiring 
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of knowledge, or it may be mainly analytical 
or even negatively critical. At any rate, there 
must be mental reaction. Real reading calls 
for these same types of mental reaction. 

Primary grade teachers are being urged 
nowadays to recognize the problems beginners 
face as they encounter printed words. Books 
for beginning readers all follow a very simi- 
lar pattern. Practically all beginning stories 
in preprimers deal with the same constella- 
tion of characters—a family consisting of a 
father, a mother, a boy and a girl, a baby, a 
cat and a dog. The setting pictured in all 
such books is a good middle class home in a 
good middle class neighborhood. Father is 
a businessmen and mother a homemaker. The 
children are all) well-clothed and have an 
abundance of toys and pets. The experience 
pictures of many beginners are far different 
from these. 

A Tulsa teacher of the deaf asked what 
might be a good series of readers for deaf 
children. For any child, the best beginning 
material would seem to be material which in- 
timately touches his own life experience so 
that he can see his experience in symbol form 
and identify himself in and with it. That is 
the reason many teachers of beginners prefer 
to begin the teaching of reading with simple 
experience stories composed by the children. 
Vocabulary may be less rigidly controlled in 
these little accounts, but the sentences are 
those children use when they talk. This, in 
itself, may be easier for some children than 
the choppy and unnatural sentences that ap- 
pear in most preprimers. The notion current 
in the literature in England on teaching of 
reading, and in many of the English schools 
it was my privilege to visit, was that every 
child should make at least one book of his 
own before he was given a printed book. The 
children drew the pictures they wanted in 
their little booklets, told the teacher the con- 
tent they wished written down, and_ the 
teacher either wrote it on the pages beside 
the pictures or wrote it on slips of paper for 
children to copy. Whether there is anything 
in this plan that could be adapted to the 
teaching of deaf children, I do not know. 

It appears true, in studying the problem 
of reading in the elementary school, that a 
child will read no better than he talks. If 
we wish children to read fluently we must help 
them to learn to talk freely and easily. It 
seems clear that a child cannot read sentences 
that are much more mature than the sen- 
tences he can think and talk. If a child 
speaks only in monosyllables or in fragments 
of sentences he will find it very difficult to 
blend the words in a complex or compound 
sentence into a clear unit of meaning. The 


word-by-word meaningless reading of many 
slow-learning children appears to be evidence 
of this fact. 


After children have learned to 
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read for meaning, the material they can read 
can gradually be extended beyond the level 
of free, easy talk but this stage, with most 
children, comes later. If we can help a child 
grow and mature in the quality of his speech, 
we also help him to expand his potential 
reading power. 

In oral communication, mind 
to meet mind——both communicators are ac- 
tive. The physical setting in which talk takes 
place, the objects at hand, the facial expres- 
sion, gestures and bodily attitude of the speak- 
er may all help to make clear his meaning. 
Reading is different) The reader must con- 
jure up his own pictures. He must develop 
his own interpretation of the meaning, mood 
and response the author attempted to evoke. 
There are only cold, impersonal marks on a 


reaches out 


page to stimulate him, 

Oral reading places on the reader an addi- 
tional burden of responsibility. He must see 
and understand clearly the meaning of what 
he is reading because he assumes the respon- 
sibility of interpreting it to others. Unless it 
is meaningful to him, he will not be able to 
get the meaning across to his listeners. Poor 
oral reading usually means one of two things 

either the material is couched in sentences 
that are too involved for the reader to handle 
inexperience with 


smoothly because of his 
clear 


such sentences. or the meaning is not 
to him—or both. 

Normal children need help with all reading 
matter that contains new or unfamiliar con- 
tent. In social studies and science they need 
the teacher's help to attach the correct mean- 
ings to words and to make the content come 
alive. They cannot do it for themselves. This 
means much working together to build asso- 
ciations, to make comparisons, to clarify men- 
tal pictures, and to relate what they are read- 
ing to their own lives and experience. The 
sorting out of significant and essential mean- 
ings from the mass of detail and supporting 
they cannot do for 


evidence is something 
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themselves until they have had a great deal of 
teacher guidance. Reading and discussion 
must go hand in hand until children learn to 
put content into perspective. 

The goal of all teaching of reading is to 
make readers of children, remembering that 
a reader is a person who reads, not merely a 
person who can read. Consequently, teachers 
strive to make all types of material available 
so that each child) may choose that) which 
suits his own interests and tastes and fur- 
thers his own purposes. There is a great deal 


of emphasis at present on individualized 


reading, permitting each child to select’ the 
material he wishes to read and helping him 
to improve his reading skill through reading 


material that is of special interest’ him. 
Undoubtedly, that has always been an em- 
phasis in your work. Reading textbooks alone 
will not make a reader of a child. He must 
do much more reading than that. Obviously, 
he will read more and do better reading if 
the material he reads is something he cares 
about, not merely something he is required 
to read. 

What a child 
perience, his talking and his reading. Over 
and over in the literature | brought) back 
from England and in my contacts with school 
leaders over there the same refrain appeared. 
If a child’s reading is poor, look to his oral 
If his writing is poor, look to his 
oral language. And behind that is the prob- 
lem of looking into the matter of his ex- 
perience with concept building and the qual- 
ity of his perception. 

The child who is growing in confidence and 
in a sense of his own worth will reach out for 
new experience and will find pleasure in shar- 
ing that experience with other minds. All as- 
pects of his language growth are dependent 
in large measure on his self-concept. 


writes grows out of his ex- 


language. 


I frequently tell my students that each new 
experience has something in it for each indi- 
vidual. He may listen, and come away feeling 
that he has gained something new. He may 
feel that he has more to offer than the  per- 
son to whom he has listened. Or he may be 
made to feel comfortably on the right track 
because what he has listened to is in agree- 
ment with his own thinking and ideals. Your 
work requires skills I do not possess. The 
best I can hope for is that we find ourselves 
in agreement on what we want for children, 
and that we can all grow in insight and un- 
derstanding of paths that lead to those goals. 


\ discussion followed by Dr. Helen S, Lane 
and Dr. Mary R. Costello, audiologist, Henry 
Ford Hospital, Detroit. 
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B. Approaches to Reading 


A Developmental Curriculum 


SISTER ANNE BERNADIN:, C.S.J. 


Sister Anne Bernadine teaches at 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 

“A Developmental Curriculum” is quite an 
imposing title, isn’t it? We are going to de- 
velop reading. How can we do that? In order 
to develop anything, we must know, first of 
all, what the thing is. What is reading? 
Books on the subject tell us that reading is 
a basic tool of learning. Learning to read is 
a gradual process of learning to interpret. 
Interpret what? In the beginning stages the 
very young child begins to interpret pictures. 
Small children like “lots and lots of pictures 
and lots and lots of color.” A small child 
who is deaf will enjoy the ABC books just 
like his hearing brother will. The pictures are 
large and colorful and he will be interested 
to know what they are and what to do with 
them. Next we find books with pictures 
and some words, not too many words as yet, 
but the same words repeated many, many 
times. Later we find fewer pictures and many 
words. Fewer pictures because the child is 
learning to interpret the printed word. 

Growth in reading should be as sequential 
and as continuous as growth in the ability to 
talk, to walk, to think, or in any other area of 
development. That is the reason for the Read- 
ing Readiness Program-—a_ very carefully 
worked out plan to help children learn to read. 

Adjusting to school is part of this program. 
You, no doubt, have seen children come to 
school, and on the very first day seem to 
know what it is all about. Why is this? The 
parents have talked to that child; have ex- 
plained that he will be with other children: 
that mother will not be there; that he is 
going to make new friends and that he is go- 
ing to like school——and he does. 

Wanting to read is also part of the readi- 
ness program. It is sometimes surprising to 
see how soon a child learns that he can con- 
vey meaning by the use of the printed word. 
One of our little three-year-olds had a griev- 
ance against one of his classmates. This little 
fellow went to the principal’s office, brought 
her to the classroom, went over to a chart 
that contained the names of the members of 
his class, picked out the name of the offender 
and then showed Sister that the child who 


owned that name had pushed him. Satisfied 
with having conveyed that message he stood 
and waited to see that justice was admin- 
istered. 


September, 1958 


Chairman: Beatrice Ostern, M.A., Lexington School for the Deaf 


Learning to listen carefully (in the case of 
a child who is deaf, he listens with his eyes) 
is also a part of the program. When Sister 
reads a nursery rhyme, and she purposely 
makes a mistake Little Miss Muffet sat on a 
pillow, there is a general uproar—Sister made 
a mistake. Little Miss Muffet did not sit on 
a pillow. 

Learning to remember is part of readiness 
also. The “What am I” game is lots of fun 
and the children while they are playing are 
remembering, they are getting a mental pic- 
ture of the little creature with long ears and 
a fluffy tail that goes hop, hop, hop. 

Learning to interpret pictures is also im- 
portant. Whom do you see in the picture? 
What are they doing? Why are they doing it? 
What do you think will happen next? These 
are all a preparation for reading. 

Increasing a child’s vocabulary is very nec- 
essary and can be done almost painlessly. 
Trips to a bakery, the fire-engine house, a 
farm all present wonderful opportunities for 
enlarging a vocabulary. After the trip. the 
children discuss what they saw. Sister writes 
about it on the blackboard or on a_ chart, 
and the children enjoy reading about it, not 
once, but many times. Anyone the children 
encounter in the halls or a visitor to the 
classroom is almost certain to get a play-by- 
play account of what happened on the trip. 

Some children have had more varied ex- 
periences than others before they come to 
school. All of these activities either help chil- 
dren gain a background or broaden the exist- 
ing background of experiences and ideas that 
they will need if they are later to read and 
understand the printed page. 

At St. Joseph’s we encourage the parents 
to visit the classrooms, to come and see what 
their child is learning, in order to help him 
when he is not in school. It is gratifying to 
see how some of the parents cooperate after 
one of these visits. Our smaller children come 
to school each morning with “news’—some- 
thing that has happened since the time they 
left school the previous afternoon. For these 
little people the “news” is sometimes two, 
sometimes three, or perhaps four sentences: 
and very often the principles that the parents 
saw taught or reviewed are woven into the 
simple little language. Children who live out 
of town get cards using what the parents 
know is being taught in school, and it is a 
real delight to watch these tiny individuals 
read their mail and understand everything 
that is on the card or in their letters. Nor 


are they satisfied just to read and enjoy it 
made 


themselves. Everyone in the class is 
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aware of the fact that, “Mother bought a new 
lamp. She put it beside the sofa.” Every- 
body understands that. It has been taught in 
school when they played with all the furni- 
ture and were unconsciously learning prepo- 
sitional phrases. Or perhaps, “Jimmie did 
not help daddy cut the grass because he is 
too small.” That sensory image is very clear 
because the children have had so many sim- 
ilar images when Sister showed them pictures 
and they figured out why those different things 
had happened. pictures——stacks 
and stacks of them —they advance to books, 
the preprimers. Sister has gone through the 
books, picked out the nouns, verbs, adjectives 
and prepositions and put them on cards. [| 
do not mean merely the 17 words listed in the 
book, but I mean all the nouns, verbs and 
prepositions used in the book—to be exact, 
68 in all. Sister has also made meaningful 
scrolls about the pictures in the books. First 
of all, she checks to make sure that the chil- 
dren understand all the vocabulary. When 
she flashes the card that says Jane the chil- 
dren have no difficulty at all finding the little 
girl in the book. 

Perhaps the next word flashed is umbrel/a. 
They understand that also and can find the 
picture that shows the umbrella. After a 
check-up such as this. Sister next presents the 
scroll Dick climbed the tree. Everybody in 
the class is interested and they rapidly turn 
the pages to find the picture that shows Dick 
climbing up the tree. Perhaps the next scroll 
is Judy pulled the wagon. Immediately evervy- 
body is busy finding the picture showing Judy 
happily pulling the little wagon. After the 
children finish one preprimer and can prove 
that they understand what the book contains, 
they take their next step. Instead of putting 
the sentences on scrolls, Sister types them 
and pastes them over the sentences already in 
the book. You. no doubt, are wondering why 
this is done. If you are familiar with the pre- 
primer, you know that the vocabulary is 
mostly, stop, come, look, go, help and the 
names of the characters in the stories. When 
Sister types the sentences for the book, she 
uses the vocabulary that the children know 
and have been using. To illustrate: on page 
four of the second preprimer we find, “Work, 
John. Work, work.” In order to use the vo- 
cabulary that the children know, Sister typed 
and pasted the sentences: 

John put the newspaper on the floor. 
John put the chair on the newspaper. 
John painted the chair red. 

John did not get paint on the floor. 

On page nine of the same book we find: 
“Oh, John. Oh, Jean. Judy can 
work.” Again using the vocabulary the chil- 
dren know, Sister typed and pasted the sen- 
tences: 


See, see. 
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John opened the door. 

Jean said, “The bedroom is clean.” 
Judy said, “I am finished.” 

Spot looked under the bed. 

Perhaps you are thinking, “That’s work.” 
You are right, it is, but it pays big dividends. 
When the children are ready for the primer, 
the groundwork has been laid and they are 
ready to read and understand it. The. first-, 
second- and third-grade readers are presented 
as the children advance*in school and are 
ready to understand them. They are able to 
read two and sometimes three readers per 
grade depending on the class. 

When a child reaches the fourth grade, he 
enters the rotating department. Here the 
child’s day is divided into half-hour 
periods, one-half hour for each subject. It 
would be wonderful if each child progressed 
at the same pace. This, we know, is not the 
case. Children learn to read at different rates 
and they also have different tastes in reading. 
You may have one child who reads everything 
and anything. He even reads the eneyclo- 
pedia and comes to school bursting to tell the 
others some startling information he has gath- 
ered from that source. Another child may de- 
light in biographies. She has read and reread 
everyone she could put her hands on. What 


class 


the great men and women of our country did 


when they were small, simply fascinates her. 
You may have a child who, while he actually 
has no difficulty with reading, would never, 
if the choice be left to him, take a book and 
read. Then you have the child who likes read- 
ing, but a third-grade level is his capacity. 
And last, but by no means least, you have the 
child who just does not read he gets nothing 
from the printed page. You may have all 
these in the same class, and the question is 
what are you going to do about it? You want 
to do the best you can for each child. 

Let’s begin with the boy who is reading the 
encyclopedia. He needs to be kept interested. 
Put your library books to work.’ Suggest those 
that are more difficult. After he finishes the 
book, give him some questions on the story 
and see if he can answer them. If he can, 
fine. Try something a little more difficult. 
Keep him thinking. The child who has no 
trouble with reading, but reads only because 
there is nothing more interesting to do, can 
be encouraged to develop a hobby for ex- 
ample, stamp collecting. In order to make a 
success of it, he will want to know all he 
can about different stamps. You may, at the 
beginning, have to ask him questions about 
commemorative stamps or foreign stamps. He 
will not know the answer, but you can show 
him where he can get the information on the 
subject. He will, no doubt, discover that a 
wealth of knowledge can be acquired by 
reading. 
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The child who reads at a third-grade level 
Beoks below a 
third-grade level can be put into his hands. 
He need not know what level they are. After 
he finishes a story, give him a set of ques 


needs encouragement also. 


tions — questions you are sure he can answer. 
In that way he will taste success and be en- 
couraged to keep on reading. He is bound to 
improve. say “improve” do not mean 
that he will advance by leaps and bounds, but 
his vocabulary is going to expand, he is going 
to meet new expressions, he will Jearn that 
other children have the same experiences 
he has, 

Then we have the child who simply does 
not read. In a case like this it is well to look 
into the child’s physical well-being. A child 
who is not well physically will have little or no 
energy for learning. Perhaps the child has a 
visual defect. What about his emotional 
problems? Does he fear making a mistake? 
Does he have parents who “make” him read 
at home, and as a result does he have a dread 
or a definite dislike for reading? What about 
the language background? Is there a foreign 
language spoken in the home? Has he had 
any experience with nursery rhymes or bed- 
time stories? child needs experiences in 
order to make reading understandable. Learn- 
ing has to be personal if it is to be used. If 
we can get a child to feel himself intimately 
involved in what he is reading —if he can see, 
hear, taste, touch and smell the things that 
are happening on that printed page, if for a 
time he is living right there with the charac- 
ters in that story, then we will have no trouble 
enticing that child to read. A poor reader is 
not always an indication of a stupid child. 
He may have an average or perhaps a high 
10. He may do very well in the mechanics 
of arithmetic and in activities where no read- 
ing is involved. What can the teacher do in 
a case like this? She has to try all sorts of 
ways and means to help that child reach his 
potentialities. How can she do this? The 
teachers) manuals that accompany text 
books are filled to overflowing with excellent 
ideas for developing reading. Comprehending 
sentence meaning is important if children are 
to understand what is on the printed page. 
Before reading the story we find it very help- 
ful to pick out the words and the figurative, 
idiomatic and picturesque expressions that 
the children do not know and which they 
will encounter in the story. The sentence, 
“She let the cat out of the bag.” may produce 


a sensory image which is not at all in accord- 
ance with the story. What sensory images are 
produced when a child reads: 

Her heart seemed light as a feather. 

We're in hot water. 

She could not find her tongue. 

The morning wore on forever. 
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You're in on this with me. 
\ good conscience makes a soft 
pillow. 

It is interesting to put these sentences on 
scrolls and Jet the class tell you what they 
mean. Then it’s your job to teach them, give 
them the correct sensory images and call their 
attention to the emotional tones in these ex- 
pressions. 

We must also make the children aware of 
the fact that the same word may have sev- 
eral meanings, depending on the context. For 
example, the word take. sure you have 
all met sentences like the following: 

Abe Lincoln took off to the woods, 

Aunt Polly took after Tom. 

The children love to watch a 

take off. 

She took in every inch of the beauti- 

ful scenery. 

He was sorry he took up so much time. 
The same word in different senses and with 
different) prepositions, but oh, the variations 
in meaning. When a child reads sentences 
like these and is able to understand them, he 
is living the story. 

When we feel that the children 
tered the expressions and the new words, we 
talk about the setting or background of the 
story. Hf possible, we locate the places on 
the map and correlate any history or geogra- 
phy that the children have been taught about 
this particular location, It has happened that 
one or another of the children has visited 
some of the places mentioned and was able 
to add some interesting information about it. 
After the background has been established 
the teacher reads the story aloud so that the 
children will receive the voice of a hearing 
person as it reaches them through the hearing 
aid. The children may ask questions at any 
time. The class discussion that follows the 
reading of the story varies greatly according 
to the type of story. The teacher may make 
true and false statements. The children de- 
cide whether or not the statement is true or 
false and prove the statement by quoting from 
the text. The teacher may use completion 
sentences- giving part of a sentence and the 
children supplying the remainder. To increase 
or review the children’s vocabulary the teacher 
may sav: “Turn to page and find two 
words that mean /arge. On page — find 
a word that means the opposite of easy. On 
page find a word that has a prefix mean- 
ing not: a suffix meaning without. Turn to 
and find words that mean talked 
in a loud voice.” After you have finished sev- 
eral stories in a unit or an entire unit, go 
back and find all the words that mean said. 
You will find that your list will look some- 
thing like this: complained, chattered, bel- 
lowed, apologized, announced, admonished, 
roared, remarked, raged, questioned, protested, 
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have mas- 


page 
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pleaded, urged. stammered, drawled, grum- 
bled, ete. 

Or you could take the 
how many words you can find that designate 
a place in which to live. Here are a few: 
bungalow, flat. hotel, apart- 
ment, duplex, igloo, tent, cave, tepee, 
cabin, inn, tenement, hogan, cottage. shack, 
etc. How many words can you find that give 
you. the walk? Tiptoed, sneaked, 
stalked, swaggered, tripped, strolled, ambled, 
meandered, raced, darted, trotted, tramped, 
limped, shuffled, sauntered, sprinted, staggered, 
streaked, stumbled, tottered, trudged, hurried, 
hastened, hustled, crept, dashed, and = many 
others can be found in the readers. Many of 
these verbs just automatically suggest definite 
trudged wearily: crept silently, sly- 
swaggered proudly; dashed 
find that 
loud or soft 


word house. See 


motel. 
hut. 


palace, 


idea of 


adverbs 
ly or stealthily: 
madly. You can 
definitely designate a 
Take the words twinkle, pitter-patter, slam. 
click, rumble, squeak, flash. Ask the children 
nouns come into their minds when you 
twinkle: pitter- 
patters: doors slam; locks click; thunder 
rumbles. Children like drills such as 
and it has happened that they will continue 
to look for verbs, adverbs and nouns and 
bring them to class. That keeps their vocabu- 
laries growing. 


also verbs very 


noise. 


what 
say these verbs: stars 


these 


The teacher may also pick out the impor- 
tant happenings of the story, put them on 
scrolls, mix them up and have the children 
arrange them in sequence. She may also 
write three or four summaries of the story: 
have the children read them and decide which 
of the three is best, giving reasons for their 
choice. 

As teachers, we all want reading to be an 
experience that will enrich a child’s life now 
as well as later on. If a child can put him- 
self in place of the character in the story, if 
he can understand what that character is 
doing and why he is doing it, he is really lis 
ing the story. The seventh grade had just 
finished reading the story “Jason, the Slave.” 
It was a story of two boys—Marcus, a free- 
man, and Jason, a slave. As the story un- 
folded the children learned that Jason had 
a very great disappointment. He was led to 
believe that he would be able to take part in 
the public games and win his freedom, only 
to learn, a very short time before the games, 
that slaves allowed to participate. 
A fight between the two boys ensued and 
Jason, with hate burning in his heart, was 
sent to work in the mines. There he met a 
disciple of Christ who taught him to love all 
This was a hard doctrine for Jason to 
Not long after- 


were not 


men. 
understand, feeling as he did. 
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ward Jason saved Mareus from drowning. In 
order to right the previous wrong done Jason. 


the governor gave him his freedom and an 
opportunity to take part in the games. 

In the discussion that followed, it was evi- 
dent that the children lived the story, In 
answer to the question, “Which of the two 
boys would you like to have for a friend?” 
the answer was unanimous, Jason. When 
asked “why” these were some of the answers: 

He was kind to someone who had been 
unkind to him. 
He forgave the injury. 
He was a strong character because it 
to do something nice 
mean to 


Was not easy 


for someone who was you. 
They had definitely been with the two boys 
in that story. 

Our fourth-graders read a story about Tom, 
a little boy, who brought a bouquet of flowers 
that he himself had grown, to an invalid lady. 
The lady quite Tom's 
thoughtfulness and generosity and wanted to 
reward. When 
she discovered that she had no cookies, Tom 
was not the least bit disturbed. He explained 
that he liked to do things to make other 
people happy and did not want a_ reward. 
Several days later Sister asked one of the boys 
in that class to help her carry several pack- 
ages. When the job was completed Sister 
wanted to give him some candy, but he po- 
litely refused, saying that he was not looking 
for a reward. He was like Tom. He liked 
doing things to make other people happy. 
That story had become part of his everyday 
life. It was also affecting his personality. He 
was learning that it made you feel good inside 
when you helped somebody else. Little did 
he realize that he also made his teachers feel 
real good inside because he had given definite 


Was overcome by 


give him some cookies as a 


proof that he was using the help he had got- 
ten in order to understand the story. 

Reading, therefore, is much, much more 
than merely pronouncing correctly. 
Reading calls for all the thinking powers a 
child has at his command. He has to be able 
to interpret, to note details, to form sensory 
images, to make deductions and to anticipate 
As teachers we should guide and 
encourage children along these lines. How? 
Consult the teachers’ manuals that accompany 
our text, don’t forget the workbooks, use 
our own experience and ingenuity and as one 
of our very successful teachers and at one 
time supervisor of our schools said: “With 
the help of God and your own smartness you 
will be able to make your pupils intelligent 
young Americans who will be able to read 
and enjoy the printed page.” 


Ww ords 


outcomes, 
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Improving the Reading Ability 
of Deaf Children 


MARGARET H. FITZGERALL 


Fitzgerald is principal of the St. Me 
H¢ y Ghost Day School for the Deaf hicag¢ 


In the presentation of my topic, “Improv- 
ing the Reading Ability of Deaf Children.” 
two phases of the subject will be considered: 
first, some of the skills and habits involved in 
reading, particularly those in which deaf chil- 
dren, because of their language handicap, need 
special assistance; and, second, some sugges- 
tions as to how these skills and habits may 
be improved in order to raise the general 
reading ability of these children. 

We know the importance of reading in this 
modern age. Dr. Artley says, “The person 
who cannot read is frustrated at almost all 
levels. We depend upon reading for our jobs. 
our information, and our pleasure. We. liter- 
ally read to live.”! This first-place importance 
of reading makes it the key to progress for 
deaf children in particular, because of their 
handicap in speech and language. 

In addition to recognizing this emphasis on 
reading, we teachers of the deaf must  ob- 
serve carefully the factors that enter into 
the successful teaching of reading, the first 
of which is reading readiness. The modern 


concept of readiness is that it includes a com- 
bination of mental, physical, social and psycho- 


logical factors. These conditions apply to 
deaf children as well as to those having nor- 
mal hearing, but with particular provision 
in the case of the deaf for the necessary lan- 
guage experience to be supplied. 

Readiness for reading may be 
through the use of intelligence or general 
ability tests, reading readiness tests, and, 
especially through the teacher’s careful obser- 
vation of a child’s behavior in various. situ- 
ations throughout the day. We look particu- 
larly for evidences of general maturity and 
the degree to which the child exhibits the 
ability to /isten; that is, to give his undivided 
attention to something for a reasonable span 
of time. We observe, also. whether he is 
learning to /ook carefully, and how well he is 
learning to remember. These are some of the 
characteristics that are basic to the develop- 
ment of sentence and paragraph comprehen- 
sion. 

While readiness for reading is stressed in 
preparation for beginning reading, it is a 
requisite at all school levels. There should be 
a proper relation between the complexity of 
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the reading material and the ability and ex- 
perience of the pupil. To have deaf children 
“reading” material greatly beyond their com- 
prehension is not only a waste of time, but 
it is undoubtedly detrimerital to them by 
giving them a false idea of what reading is. 

The modern concept of reading is that it 
is a process involving four steps which, while 
distinct in themselves, are fused into the com- 
plete act of reading. Gray designates reading 
as a four-step process and gives the four steps 
as perception, comprehension, reaction and 
integration.2. Other authorities may use slight- 
ly different terminology, but there is general 
agreement upon the factors that make read- 
ing an experience. 

An analysis of these four steps to see what 
each involves will help reveal the particular 
areas of difficulty for deaf children, and upon 
that basis remedial measures may be deter- 
mined, 

The first step, perception, consisting of word 
recognition and word meaning, presents a 
great problem to children who are acoustical- 
ly handicapped because they lack the large 
hearing and speaking vocabulary possessed by 
children who hear. Consequently, the devel- 
opment of vocabulary becomes a first requisite 
at all levels. The study of words should go 
on every part of the day in every activity in 
a vital, stimulating way. Meanings for new 
words should be made clear with “direct ex- 
perience as the starting point.” Concepts 
should be made definite through demonstra- 
tion and action, with full participation by the 
pupils, and the multiple sensory approach 
should be employed. 

There are other factors in the development 
of vocabulary, among which are association 
of new words with known words: the group- 
ing and arrangement of new vocabulary in 
some kind of meaningful and useful arrange- 
ment that will provide for accessible refer- 
ence. Frequent review should be provided for 
the pupils, and new words should be used 
often by the teacher herself. Supplying pat- 
terns in the use of words by the teacher is 
a definite part of the process of teaching vo- 
cabulary--a phase which is probably one of 
the most important. 

The little child is usually ready to begin 
to read sentences when he understands who 
and what. how many, and what color, and 
knows a few verbs in lipreading. He learns 
to read the simple sentences that he acquires 
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in his language development. All of his first 
language and reading is, of course, experi 
ential. Little stories of “news” and activities 
are written on the blackboard and on charts. 
Illustrations should be made by the teacher 
or pupils. 

The matter of sentence comprehension is 
a crucial one in beginning reading, for the 
child must not only know the meaning of each 
word in the sentence, but he is confronted 
with a far more complex problem —that of 
grasping the meaning of the whole sentence. 
He must recognize the relation of the sub- 
ject of the sentence, the doer, to the action 
expressed by the verb, and the further rela- 
tion to the object or whatever the remaining 
component part or parts may be. Although 
the pupil may know the meaning of the words 
in the sentence individually, he must put them 
together synthetically to form a unit of 
thought. If he fails to do this, he may get 
the impression that calling words is reading 
a situation that requires immediate treatment. 
If the child is having difficulty in reading 
sentences in experience stories, the problem 
is undoubtedly one of language readiness. 
While the language used in reading material 
may be beyond what the child is able to use, 
it should not be beyond what he is able to 
understand. 

As children reading about 


progress from 


their own experiences to reading in books, 
they have other things than language to learn. 


transition from 


which they 


must make the 
about experiences — in 
themselves participated or which they wit- 
nessed to those of imaginative or fictitious 
characters in a book. They will also find fae- 
tors within the structure of sentences which 
impede comprehension, For example—the. re- 
lation of pronouns to their antecedents: the 
meanings 
might 
and 


First. they 


reading 


inverted order in sentences: the 
carried in potential auxiliaries (may go, 
go. could not go, would not go. ete.): 
the complexity of ideas expressed in  condi- 

points that require 
The function of the 


needs to be under- 


clauses-—all are 
development. 


tional 

careful 
verb in a sentence also 
stood. 

The importance of the verb as the heart of 
the sentence cannot be overemphasized from 
the beginning. The verb is the word that tells 
what happens to the person or thing named 
in the subject, and is usually the key to un- 
derstanding the unit of thought in a sentence. 
An experience with Carl, who seemed unable 
to grasp the total meaning of a sentence. may 
be cited as one out of many 
ing the effectiveness of placing emphasis on 
the verb. Carl had read, both and 
orally, the sentence, “John has a blue boat.” 
When asked to show it in the picture in the 
book, Carl pointed to the boat, boat being 


instances show- 


silently 
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the last word in the sentence. When his at- 
tention was directed to the verb has he 
evidence that he then knew the sentence was 
about John’s ownership of the boat, rather 
than the simple object) the boat. Later, Carl 
read the sentence, “The doll fell out of the 
beat.” and pointed to the boat in the picture 
again interpreting only the last word in the 
sentence. He was next asked to point out 
the verb, and, with his awareness of the verb 
fell, the light came. Once more stressing the 
verb helped Carl in his comprehension  prob- 
lem. He continued through this technique 
to gain power in understanding sentences. 
Emphasis on the verb may serve effectively 


gave 


in orienting the meaning in sentences in’ in 
verted order. Also, looking to the verbs in 
story problems in arithmetic and in reading 
material in geography and history serves to 
provide a valuable key to comprehending 
meaning. 

As the child progresses into the reading of 
several sentences which are connected in 
thought, he must reach a new plateau in read- 
ing complexity. that of reading a paragraph. 
This calls for ability to carry thought from 
sentence to sentence through a sequence of 
related ideas. Awareness that the verbs carry 
the action and recognition of the correct sub- 
ject for each verb is required here, too. Pro- 
nouns and their antecedents may provide 
trouble spots in paragraphs, and direct quo- 
tations may make for further confusion. As 
an example. we might consider the back- 
ground of understanding that a child) must 
possess in order to interpret the meaning of 
the following three from a_ first 
reader and to answer the teacher's question. 
“Who painted the eggs?” 

Sally ran into the henhouse. 
Then she said. 

“See the eggs. T made the eggs 
a pretty color.” 

The child needs to know the significance 
of the quotation marks and the connotation 
of the word said. He must be able to trace 
the pronouns she and J back to their ante- 
cedent Sally: and he must recognize that the 
meaning of the word painted in the teacher's 
question is the same as that of the words 
made... a pretty color which are found in 
the story. 

As the child outgrows the content of such 
simple stories, his need for strong and steady 
growth in reading becomes increasingly great- 
ter. With his interests and experiences con- 
stantly expanding, we teachers must endeavor 
to meet the challenge of helping him, not 
only to learn to read, but also to want to read 
and to become a reader. Following are some 
suggestions which, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, may serve as reminders of 
some of the facets in the problem of improv- 
ing the reading ability of deaf children. 
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1. We, as teachers, should be familiar with 
the best methods and techniques for teaching 
reading and be discriminative in adapting 
them to the problems that deaf children have 
in learning to read. 

2. The teaching of reading skills includes 
showing pupils how to use them. We should 
work with the children to show them how to 
look for details, and toe follow’ directions. 
They need to be trained to assimilate facts, 
to stop and think about these facts, and to 
predict. an outcome. Concentrating on one 
given skill at a time, until the pupils have 
achieved a certain degree of mastery, will 
help stabilize that skill for them. At all times 
it should be emphasized that reading is 
thinking. 

a Repetition may be provided through 
plenty of teacher-made and commercial ma- 
terials. This practice work, in addition to im- 
proving skills, may also serve as an excellent 
diagnostic means of discovering each child’s 
areas of difficulty. 

1. We must continue to teach reading at 
all levels. It is frequently stated that the 
failure of teachers to give reading instruction 
beyond the primary grades and to recognize 
the specific problems involved in the different 
types of reading is an important factor in 
pupils’ middle-grade slump in reading and 
their later poor reading ability. 

5. As the child’s reading progresses, we 
must be alert to each factor that increases 
the complexity of the material and guide him 
in making the transition to new levels. He 
needs guidance, for example, in learning to 
carry the thought from a few related sen- 
tences to a paragraph. then on through a page, 
a chapter and an entire book. Reading ma- 
terial is geared to present this development 
in easy stages and it is our task to so use it. 

6. The differences in purpose in narrative 
reading on one hand, and content subject or 
study-type material on the other should be 
made clear to the pupils. We should famili- 
arize them with the differences also in the 
structure of the two types of reading material.5 

7. Much can be done to stimulate imagi- 
native power in the children. Read stories to 
them and train them to visualize the persons 
and objects, time and place in the stories 
Teach them very simple fanciful poems and 
have them make drawings for the poems and 
stories. Teach the vocabulary related to fairy 
stories and hero tales. 

8 Wide reading of easy-to-understand but 
interesting material will strengthen compre- 
hension and stabilize reading habits. Certain 
chapters in science or social studies books 
may be assigned to be read in relation to 
topics being carried on. 
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9. Independent reading may be encouraged 
by having attractive and interesting but not 
too difficult) books available. Many of the 
25-cent and 35-cent books found in drug and 
erocery may be utilized. In these in- 
expensive books, aids in vocabulary may be 
provided by labeling objects in the picture 
such as is done in picture dictionaries. A 
word list with meanings may be placed in 
the back of the book. Familiar synonyms or 
easy meanings may be written on the page 
above dificult provided the children 
understand the distinction between “officially” 
putting markings in inexpensive books to help 
children understand words and promiscuously 
marking or mutilating books. 

10. Very simple hook reports given both 
orally and in written form may be very bene- 
ficial in encouraging independent reading and 
in training the child to do purposeful reading. 
He comes to enjoy the familiarity with books 
which grows out of his experience with sim- 
ple reports, 

11. In all types of reading activities, we 
may learn much about the pupil’s success by 
carefully observing him. When he is reading 
silently, we may note whether his facial ex- 
pression is thoughtful, intent, puzzled, amused 
or completely apathetic. Reactions, such as 
a smile or a chuckle, a gasp, a question or 
a trip to a reference book are very reveal- 
ing. They may indicate that the child is not 
only achieving a good measure of compre- 
hension, but that he is also experiencing § re- 
action to and integration of what he is read- 
ing—conditions which complete the act of 
reading at his level. 

All children, in so far as it is individually 
possible, are entitled to become able to read. 
in order that they may enjoy the great satis- 
faction that comes through reading. 
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Recreational Reading and 
Library Program 
PATRICIA CORY 

at Lexington Sch 


Definition of Terms 

To have a program of any kind presupposes 
someone actively planning and directing that 
program toward certain specifie goals. It 
reasonable to suppose, then, that to 
have a library program presupposes having a 
librarian to direct it. For the purposes of this 
paper, therefore. [ will use the term librarian 
to deseribe the professional person in charge 
of the library's program, whether he is a 
librarian trained in children’s work and chil- 
dren’s literature, or whether he is trained in 
the special field of the education of the deaf. 
The only important point [ wish to make is 


seems 
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this: IT will not be referring to a library clerk 
whose function is to file, type and perform 
other housekeeping chores will be  refer- 
ring to the professional person, a college grad- 
uate with a year of graduate specialty in one 
discipline or the other, or both, who is trained 
to work with children, with educational ma- 
terials and their purposeful use. 

The philosophy of the Lexington School 
maintains that we deal with children, not deaf 
children, just children first and foremost. Out 
library program reflects the school’s philoso- 
phy, and we have planned activities virtually 
identical with those you would find in a hear- 
ing school’s library. The children come to us 
for activities designed to provide interest and 
satisfaction to any children at a given age 
level. We strive to create a climate which is 
warm, pleasant. cheerful—where children will 
feel relaxed, among friends, and among books. 
which are fun and also are informative and 
helpful. Such a climate is not created in a 
day. or a month, or a vear. It is created 
through many repeated and varied experiences 


in the library. The child’s attitudes toward 
books hooks for fun and books for informa- 
tion—are not built overnight. They are the 


cumulation of the child’s experiences, success- 
ful or frustrating, with hooks in the library, 
in the classroom, and at home. 

For the Lexington School child, the reerea- 
tional and library use of books begins when 
he is very young. It starts with individual 
visits of one or two children at a time from 
nursery school or from the preschool classes 
coming in with their teacher for visits of short 
duration to look about. to get acquainted, to 
select a few picture books to carry back to 
the classroom and share with the other chil- 
dren, or perhaps to see a very short, simple 
motion picture. These library visits parallel 
the pre-reading, or reading readiness, pro- 
grams in the classrooms, and are designed to 
enrich and extend the children’s experiences 
with books and other materials. 

The program continues for the primary de- 
partment when first graders begin coming for 
their first formal weekly library periods. Now 
they begin to learn (unconsciously, of course) 
that this is not a playroom where they 
about without direction, nor is it a classroom 
where they sit at a desk, have “news.” speech, 
or do auditory work. It is a place where cer- 
tain acceptable conduct 
they return their books. where they gather 
around the librarian for an orally told. story. 
It is the place where they are free to select 
from a considerable body of hooks. one hook 
of their own which they will 
sign out and which they will be responsible 
for, (When I say “free please re- 
member that everything is relative. Within 
certain prescribed limits the young children 
do have a free choice in their selection. They 
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cannot, however, be expected to exercise 
sound judgment over a wide range of material. 
so certain guides are set up for them. In 
part, this is accomplished through the location 
of the books. For example, several hundred 
picture books and reading books are 
shelved together in one corner of the room. 
and the primary children are guided toward 
these particular shelves from which they may 
have the free choice of a book. The teaches 
and the librarian working together try to sug 
and introduce suitable books in an al 
firmative way. We use the veto 
little as possible.) The library is the place 


easy 


gest 


power as 


where the children sit down together with 
the librarian and their own teacher to read 


individually for the final 8 to 10 minutes of 
their library period. 

In the middle school, both the complexity 
and length of the stories selected) for oral 
telling greatly increases. The reading level of 
the book collections from which the child 
may choose his books rises steadily. In the 
last years of middle school we gradually be- 
gin to hold the child responsible for giving 
back something about the library books which 
he has been reading. Informal as it is. this 
is in effect a brief oral examination. It is 
not to test knowledge of specific vocabulary, 
but rather it is to draw from the child a 
general sense of what the book is all about. 
plus the child’s personal reaction to it. They 
will tell us the name of the author, the title, 
and a descriptive sentence or two such as: 
“My book is about pets. The children learn 
to take care of them. It is a cute story.” Or, 
“It is about a family who went camping. 
They're a funny family. 1 liked this book.” 

As the children move toward and into the 
upper school they are no longer confined to 
the use of certain sections of the library, but 
free to ream about the entire collection 
at will. They are now constantly exposed to 
the great, broad body of children’s literature 
the classics, fairy tales, myths, biographies, 
from history. Their reading abilities 
are now at, or closely approaching, the third 
dimension in the meaning of language. re- 


are 


stories 


ferred to in Dr, Miriam Paul’s article, “Lan- 
guage Development Through Reading.” as the 


dimension of “intentional meaning” the most 
difficult, intangible dimension when the chil- 
dren “can themselves in the ideas and 
feelings of the author.”! 

From time to time these young people in 
upper school are still told stories of suitable 
conceptual content, but more and more they 
participate very actively in discussing books. 
Anyone going by our library can see us gath- 
about in a circle talking about books, 
all participating in free, informal conversa- 
tion in the same way children in a hearing 
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school book club might do. The children are 
required to know the author, title, illustrator. 
publisher and date of publication of the book 
they're reporting on— and to have an  under- 
standing of why it is important for them to 
know these things. They must categorize 
first into the two broad classes of fiction and 
non-fiction, and then into such subdivisions 
as fairy tales, biography, history, geography, 
science and so on, 

They must be able to identify and select 
the important points in a book and discuss 
them in more depth than would be required 
from a middle school child. Many of the 
classes will do written language work in the 
form of book reports which are a direct out- 
growth of their library and recreational read- 
ing. 

That is the skeleton outline of our recrea- 
tional library program. It, in itself, is very 
much like a typical program found in hearing 
schools. know. worked among hearing 
children both in a core curriculum school and 
in public library children’s rooms for some 
years before starting to work with the deaf, 

Yet, it would be ridiculous for me to stand 
here and tell you that everything is the same 
in a school for the deaf as it is in a hearing 
school. You and | know that simply isn’t so. 
The very fact that many of us, working in 
schools for the deaf. are constantly trying to 
devise more skilful methods to help the deaf 
is eloquent testimony to the fact that there 
are special methods to be used in reaching 
the deaf in their total education and in lead- 
ing them down the paths of reading for en- 
joyment and general cultural background. 

The selection of the books to be used lies 
right at the heart of the problem of conduet- 
ing a library and recreational reading program 
for deaf children. This holds for the selection 
of filmstrips, motion pictures, recordings, and 
periodicals as well. Good selection in turn de- 
pends on the competence of the person con- 
ducting your program. The librarian will 
need to have broad knowledge and familiarity 
in three distinet areas: 

1. A knowledge of the deaf—an intimate 
knowledge of precisely what are the language 
and conceptualizing difficulties accompanying 
severe hearing impairment. Unless a person 
has a firm grasp of precisely what this lan- 
guage disability means in terms of reading 
free style, idiomatic, colloquial English his 
judgment in selecting books will be a farce. 
With experience with the deaf goes a sharp- 
ened eye trained to look critically at a book's 
language, its concepts, the ways in which the 
concepts are approached and presented, and 
at the type of illustrations, charts or diagrams. 
With knowledge of these difficulties goes a 
sense of how books may be used with the 
deaf -how one book may be used in one way 
at one level and quite another way at a differ- 
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ent level. The popular story of Madeline is 
one example. Madeline may be used first for 
the oral picture story hour. It has action, it 
has suspense—our children readily identify 
with the residential school situation in which 
Madeline lives. In short it is a natural, sure- 
fire story to be told orally at) preschool and 
first grade levels. Much later it can be used 
for reading—and even later for an introduc- 
tion to rhymes and poetry. 

Another example of the multiple usefulness 
of certain books with the deaf is The Big Red 
Bus. This can be used for lipreading and 
oral story telling from nursery level through 
preschool, for beginning reading in the first 
grade, and for the teaching of words which 
signify sounds such as the coins go clink, the 
horn goes beep beep, the cars go zoom. 

As long as there is no subsidized publish- 
ing of books for the deaf we will be depend- 
ent upon the books published for hearing 
children, and must make our choices from 
among them. I am not saying that is neces- 
sarily bad—I am saying that it means the 
person selecting the books from this mass of 
material must first of all know the deaf and 
all that deafness means. 

2. The librarian must also have an_ inti- 
mate knowledge of the large and growing 
body of children’s literature. He must not 
only know the classics from Peter Rabbit and 
The Three Bears on up through Alice in 
Wonderland and The Knights of the Round 
Table, but he must have the responsibility 
for keeping abreast of the large publishing 
lists brought out by the major publishing 
houses each year. No other country in the 
world has the enormous children’s publishing 
field which we have in America today and 
this very embarrassment of riches presents 
a time consuming problem. This is a_prob- 
lem which must also be understood clearly 
by the administration because it does take 
time to build a good, active book collection. 
lt takes time to read the current book-review- 
ing journals and it takes time to follow them 
up and to read, to examine, to select and to 
purchase new titles to keep a collection fresh 
and appealing for mentally alert and active 
children. The more special the group for 
whom the books are selected, the more pains- 
taking will be the process, for more titles will 
be discarded than are actually bought. So. 
in addition to knowing the deaf, the librarian 
must know the publishing field and have 
allocated to her the time and responsibility to 
carry out the selection and purchase of books. 
There are no short cuts and there is no other 
way you can acquire a collection of material 
suitable for a recreational reading program 
with the deaf. 

3. The third area of knowledge required 
for intelligent book acquisition is a thorough 
knowledge of the school’s philosophy and its 
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curriculum. [| am familiar with what all my 
regularly scheduled classes are doing in lan 
guage and reading, and this knowledge is in- 
valuable when [purchase books. 
ample. | know what Lexington middle school 
I and IL are doing in language and [| can 
keep this in mind when ordering books. The 
same goes for the subject areas. | keep our 
science program and our social studies cur- 
riculum in mind when | shop for books. And 
I try to be always on the alert for new easy 
materials which will be generally useful in 
such areas as family relationships, sizes and 
shapes: attractive supplementary texts or 
story books on arithmetical concepts and 
measurements; material which — illustrates 
space relationships, such as in front of, be- 
hind, under, on top of and so on. I buy books 
with our philosophy and general program in 
mind. The librarian at any of the other 
schools represented here might well be build- 
ing a very different book 
of their curriculum needs. 


collection because 


VETHODS OF STORY TELLING 


One of the very best ways of presenting, 01 
advertising, anything is by word of mouth. 
You have all had the experience of having 
a friend say to you, “Oh, | read a wonderful 
book,” or “I saw a wonderful play.” and then 
go on to tell you just enough about it to 
whet your appetite and make you want to 
read the book or see the play. So it is that 
story telling is a superb word-of-mouth way 
to introduce literature to children and to lead 
them into the desire to read for themselves. 
It is intimate, it is direet- a personal and 
immediate way of arousing interest and moti- 
vating the desire to read. I count the hour 
lost, absolutely lost, when several children in 
a class do not jump forward at the end of a 
story and ask to borrow that specifie book. 

For the deaf child, I believe going over a 
story orally does much more than it does for 
a hearing child, because for the deaf child 
knowing the story line, the plot, the action, 
the important points of emphasis helps him 
over the difficulty of reading the colloquial 
language. He will not understand every word 
or phrase, or every language principle, but 
he can figure many of them out more easily 
if he knows the important points. Having 
been told the story, the book appears 
formidable and the deaf child is more willing 
to take a stab at reading it. 

I do believe firmly that the method of 
successful story-telling to the deaf differs 
greatly from methods taught in library schools 
or in general schools of education throughout 
this country. Beginning with “Once upon a 
time” and continuing on through a. story. 
giving a polished performance as a master 
storyteller, is out. I like to begin with some 
simple questions, or a discussion of the title 
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For exX- 


and what it means, or a discussion of the 
picture on the cover to give the children some 
clues to the type of story. [ want to lead the 
children into deducing whether we are about 
to launch into a fairy tale or make-believe 
story, a funny story, a sad story or a true 
story. Then, when we actually begin the 
story, they feel comfortable and secure. Have 
them guess, give them hints, make them think 
and reason, and use their imaginations. In 
other words, involve them so deeply and so 
directly that they are truly helping you to 
tell the story. Above all, the atmosphere 
should be kept pleasant. The story should be 


kept moving. I deplore the constant  stop- 
ping of a story to teach. If a story proves 


to be too hard, or just plain uninteresting | 
would rather stop than continue to force at- 
tention. Your audience may remain courteous. 
but if they aren’t genuinely interested and 
entertained they will hardly be motivated to 
read the books you are talking about. Some 
other good devices to help put a story across 
are dramatizing the action, using pictures, or 
using the blackboard to draw. stick figures, 
to explain important or difficult) points in a 
story. 


These story-telling devices kindle — the 
sparks of interest. A good story well told 
makes a lasting impression on the child's 


mind over a long period of time and in sur- 
prising ways. A teacher in our upper school 
was recently doing a unit on classics with a 
rather slow group, and started them off on 
fairy tales. We were puzzled by the rush of 
the whole class to Andersen’s Steadfast 
Tin Soldier. When we asked them why they 
all wanted that story they said: “Because Mrs. 
Cory told us that story when we were little.” 

In addition to oral story-telling in the li- 
brary, there is also the practice of actually 
reading the text word for word. This we do 
with certain seleeted older classes, and it is 
a lengthy procedure covering several weeks’ 
time. Thus we take a book and make it into 
a “continued story,” reading a chapter or 
even a few pages a week. This is best done 
with children from 11 to 14 years of age who 
are interested in reading fairly complex ma- 
terial and are receptive to the language and 
who can sustain a high degree of interest 
over a period of several weeks. 

Highly specialized selection of suitable ma- 
terial, and special methods of story presenta- 
tion are two of the most important aspects 
of a library recreational reading program in 
a school for the deaf. 

I should like to make one final, general 
comment. [ have talked exclusively about the 


get 


program carried on within the Lexington 
School library. Obviously, no good recrea- 


tional reading program will be confined to 
such narrow boundaries. It must permeate 
the entire school and be an integrated part 
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of the whole school program. The major re- 
sponsibility for making it so will devolve 
upon the administration—the principal, the 
supervising teacher, the reading supervisor 
but the librarian can make certain contribu- 
tions, too. She has the choice of building a 
beautiful collection and keeping it neat and 
just so in an ivory tower. or building the 
best collection of materials she knows how to, 
and then working to keep it moving and in 
use. This she can do by: 

Working 
supervisor. 

2. Working closely with the individual 
teachers both during the library period and 
outside of it. All Lexington teachers accom- 
pany their classes to the library and_partici- 
pate freely. If points come up during a story 
that a teacher wishes to have emphasized she 
can either ask me to do so, or we can stop 
the story briefly and let the teacher step to 
the front and make her point. Teacher and 
librarian also discuss together the children’s 
reading performance and interests go 
over new books and visual materials together. 

3. Working closely with the — specialist 
teachers in social studies, arithmetic, science. 
vocational subjects and so on. 

Planning for maximum accessibility 
through a central location for the library: an 
open door policy; the use of low, open shelves 
from which children and faculty alike can 
easily pick things up: and having no locked 
cases of hidden materials. 


very closely with the reading 


C. The Language Curriculum 
Chairman: Dr. Mildred A, Groht. Principal. | 


Living Language for the Deaf 


MILDRED A. GROHT 


“Groht was. until her 


retirement thi Jur 


n Sch for the Deaf. 


The normal everyday life of deaf boys and 
girls should be not too unlike that of their 
hearing peers. It is true that the deaf cannot 
enjoy music as the hearing can and are shut 
off from the radio and the spoken voice in the 
movies and the theater, though they can and 
do enjoy the rhythm of dancing and_ the 
rhythm of song. Children the world over have 
much the same likes and dislikes and share 
similar joys and aspirations. Their wants are 
the wants of the young and their hopes are 
the hopes of all growing boys and girls. 

All of us who work with deaf children long 
to have them live happy. normal lives in 
their own special worlds. We want them to 
be happy, well-adjusted persons, who can 
share with both the deaf and the hearing 
people, all the interests, activities and 
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5. Having special exhibits, displays, bulle- 
tin boards, racks of new books, or books on 
special subjects such as Hallowe'en, the UN 
and so on. 

6. Preparation and distribution of graded 
lists and annotated lists for the teaching staff 
so that they will be aware of new books and 
films as they are purchased. 

7. Sending small, fresh hooks 
into the classrooms from time to time, and 
providing the teachers with books to fill their 
specific requests, or to answer questions which 


groups of 


have arisen in the classrooms. 

8. The use of related) visual materials 
which may stimulate interest in reading. Our 
library, for example, is in no way restricted 
just to printed materials. We believe that all 
the media of communication reinforce one an- 
other and we use them all, either singly or in 
combination. We select, acquire and promote 
the use of any tool which will help to teach: 
which informs the child; or which will broad- 
en his cultural background, stretch his imagi- 
nation and give pleasure. 

In a school for the deaf, where the teach- 
ing of language is of the utmost basic impor- 
tance, the reading and library programs will 
be interrelated, and will be almost  insepa- 
rable from the language program. This same 
interrelationship extends to the classroom and 
the library at Lexington, where we work to- 
gether as a team. 


Tuesday P.M 


wxington School for the Deaf 


thoughts that are constantly being expressed. 
To do this, the deaf must know, understand 
and use the language of those with whom 
their lot is cast, for it is only through com- 
munication that people everywhere learn to 
know one another; share ideas and ideals: 
give and receive help, encouragement and 
pleasure; meet problems; follow programs: 
and, in fact, really /ive with each other in 
harmony, understanding and friendship. 

By communication, | mean speaking, writ- 
ing, reading and comprehending the language 
of those with whom the deaf live, work or 
play. I mean the use of language for living 
with others, for it is only through the ability 
to communicate that any of us can live satis- 
fying and satisfactory lives, whether we hear 
or whether we are deaf. Since this is true, 
our deaf pupils should be equipped with lan- 
guage skills that are /ike, and not unlike the 
language skills of those who hear. They 
should have an unconscious use of language 
to make themselves known, understood and 
accepted, They need “a language for living” 
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in a world that makes language the instru- 
ment for thinking, acting, learning, knowing 
and sharing what is thought, known and _ he- 
lieved. No other of 
worthwhile to the deaf. Only the use of spon- 
taneous, correct, natural language will do for 
the deaf what language does for the hearing. 

The big question is: “How can we give 
this sort of language to the deaf?” All edu- 
cators of the deaf who have conscientiously 
considered this question have longed for the 
perfect answer. What the perfect answer is. 
I cannot say. I can say, and with deep convic- 
tion, that given the right teaching from 
nursery school through high school, the deaf 
child of normal intelligence will come up 
with a very usable and satisfactory use of 
language, and the deaf child of better than 
average intelligence will come up with a use 
of language that is comparable to that of the 
hearing boy or girl of the same age and of 
equal ability. 

To achieve the greatest success in teaching 
the deaf child to use, understand and enjoy 
language, one must begin at the nursery 
school age or ever earlier. The three-year-old 
deaf child who has unconsciously sensed the 
need and enjoyment of communication, is well 
on his way to the attainment of language that 
can be used as a means of communicating his 
own feelings and interests, and of finding out 
feelings and ideas of those around him. He 
wants to make known to those about him 
what he has seen, done or experienced and 
also, he wants to get across to these people 
his own reactions to what has taken place. 
Very young deaf children who are accustomed 
to being talked to and to being included in 
what is being said, will soon depend on com- 
munication for the exchange of thoughts. 
When a three-year-old returns to school from 
a weekend at home and attempts to tell his 
nursery teacher or his tutor what has trans- 
pired at home. he is well on his way toward 
a realization of the great significance language 
plays in the communication of one person to 
another. The relationship of the teacher to 
the very young deaf child should be exactly 
the same as that of the relationship of a hear- 
ing person to a hearing child. The same 
pleasure, understanding and assistance should 
be given and the same enthusiasm manifested. 
The nursery child should expect to be talked 
to and should respond as best he can because 
talking has a meaning for him and he likes 
to take part in this happy and rewarding way 
of exchanging ideas. The emphasis should 
always be placed on the idea and not on indi- 
vidual words. for, unless he learns to look for 
meaning and not for words he will never be- 
come an apt lipreader. I am convinced that 
only the child who is a good lipreader will 
have good language as he grows up. The deaf 
child who is a good lipreader constantly sees 
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language just as the hearing child constantly 
hears it. 

One cannot make a child a good lipreadet 
by giving exercises, by using words out of 
context, by drifling on some particular vocabu- 
lary considered by the teacher to be a neces- 
sity. Many years ago. when | entered the 
profession, it was common practice for teach- 
ers to make beautiful charts, showing pictures 
of various articles of clothing. The poor little 
deaf children were taught to recognize from 
the lips the names of the various pieces of 
clothing and became very adept at pointing 
to a picture of a shoe, or a dress, or any 
other piece of clothing on the chart. This 
exercise was done every day, and yet, the chil- 
dren of that era were wearing shoes, dresses 
and so on and could have, and should have. 
been learning to recognize on the lips remarks 
about what they were wearing. How much 
better to chat about a dress that is new, or 
pretty, or torn, or dirty: or a party dress o1 
a dress that was a present. How much more 
real it would have been to talk about 
that are new, or old, or too big, or muddy or 
Such an approach would have given 
children a j value of lan- 
guage. It would have given them a language 
to live with. 

Children who learn to lipread verbs (usual- 
ly decided upon by an outline given to the 
being taught the real sig- 
meaning of these 


shoes 


shinv! 


those sense of the 


teacher) are not 
nificance of the use and 


verbs. So-called “action work” does not pro- 
vide deaf children with a living language. 


For a child to perform an act without mean- 
ing or purpose is a poor way indeed to help 
him comprehend the full import of the par- 
ticular verb he is supposed to understand. To 
tell a child to laugh, or cry, when there is 
no reason for him to do so is about as foolish 
a way as can be conceived of for giving him 
a concept of what it means to really laugh 
or ery. With children, laughter and tears are 
common occurrences and an alert teacher can 
find many opportunities for introducing the 
verbs, Jaugh and cry, when their use is indi- 
cated. Using pictures or telling stories can 
further the use of these or any other verbs. 
Laughing and crying are activities common 
to all people and are a part of living, and for 
a deaf child to be made to laugh or ery (or 
rather pretend to do so) on demand is, when 
one considers it carefully, a ridiculous as well 
as a meaningless activity. 

The deaf child who acquires, from earliest 
childhood, an awareness of the use of lan- 
guagze for a purposeful exchange of thought. 
will, by the time he is five or six, be able to 
take a very real part in any conversation that 
centers around himself, his family, his friends 
or his activities. To be sure, he will need 
help in doing so. 
need help for a long time to come. 


As a matter of fact, he will 
First 
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things must come first, however, and in order 
to lay the foundation for the acquisition of 
language to meet all situations, fill all needs 
and bring about satisfactory relationships with 
others, there must first of all be instilled in 
the child a natural feeling and desire for the 
use of words. It must become instinctive for 
the child to express himself verbally. This 
can only be done by teaching him the value 
of words words in context and not in  iso- 
lation. -words that have to do with what he 
wants or needs to talk about. Little deaf 
children can become very adept at catching 
corrections, new expressions or remarks and 
new question forms from the speaker's lips 
when they see value in them and wish to use 
them to make what they are trying to say 
clearer and more interesting or exciting. 

We hope to demonstrate this to you’ this 
afternoon with a few children from our pre- 
school class at Lexington. These youngsters 
have passed through our nursery school for 
three-year-olds and also through the group fot 
four-year-olds. Last September, they moved, 
at the age of five, into the preschool class. 
We feel that they have begun to think in 
terms of language and they do attempt to use 
it to get over to others what they wish to 
say. Two of the children have deaf parents 
who talk to them constantly. We hope these 
children will) demonstrate their natural in- 
clination to ta/k. They have not been “drilled” 
in any way at all, nor coached. We are hop- 
ing that they will do what, at school and at 
home, comes naturally to them and that is, 
talk about what interests them at the moment. 

Deaf children who are given a proper start 
in the use of speech and language in their 
early years generally show desirable progress 
as they move through the school. They  us- 
ually show increasing ability to think, reason 
and enjoy language and attempt to use it 
whenever it is called for. They also read more 
comprehendingly because they are able to 
visualize the conditions about which they are 
reading. It is not the words in the reading 
materials that interest them, but the ideas that 
the words convey. They are able to associate 
what is being read with their own knowledge 
and experience. In other words, they really 
read. And because this is so, reading is a 
pleasure to them, not a task and not some- 
thing to be done only in the reading period. 
For the deaf, the ability to read understand- 
ingly is of greatest importance only for 
the pleasure provided by books, but in later 
vears for the knowledge to be gleaned from 
them. In the upper grades, the deaf pupil 
who is a good reader and who loves to read 
will be bound to have good language, for 
through reading he will add to his vocabulary 
many new words and expressions and these 
he will incorporate into his own use of lan- 
guage, making it more colorful, more col- 
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Joquial and more inclusive. Therefore, from 
the lower school to the high school, reading 
should be a vital part of the language pro- 
gram. 

Children in the classes of the lower and 
middle schools should be given, not only the 
language for everyday living, but should be 
trained to look for new language forms them- 
selves. They should be encouraged to pick 
up new and different ways of expressing an 
idea or a fact. Not long ago, a nine-year-old 
used a colloquial expression that seemed new 
to me. | asked her where she learned that 
expression and she answered, “Oh, my. girl 
friend says that all the time.” This deaf child 
liked this particular language and so it be- 
came part of her own vocabulary. It is a good 
omen when a deaf child, upon meeting a new 
word, makes an attempt to figure out its mean- 
ing. Not long ago, the Consul for Brazil was 
Visiting in a class of 11- and 12-year-old girls 
at Lexington School. The children were very 
much interested in this charming and delight- 
ful guest and were having a very cordial con- 
versation with her. One girl asked the visitor 
what kind of work she did. The reply was, 
“Tam a diplomat.” The girls were dubious 
about the word diplomat, so the teacher wrote 
the word on the blackboard. Still dubious 
looks! 

Then a venturesome said. “I 
think IT know what that word means.” 

When asked what she thought about it, she 
said to the Consul of Brazil, “I think you 
make diplomas.” It was a wrong guess, but 
it was not a bad one. To the child, the two 
words differed only in the last letter and be- 
sides, it was near graduation time and the 
word “diploma” was in the air. The deaf child 
who tries to figure out the meaning of a 
strange word through association with a fa- 
miliar word may on occasion be in error, 
but the error can be corrected. To my mind, 
it is better for a child to think for himself 
than to have everything given to him. He 
will not always have a teacher, or a diction- 
ary at his side. 

Deaf boys and girls, just as hearing boys 
and girls, do not and cannot acquire their 
vocabularies from their teachers alone. Hear- 
ing people build their vocabularies from 
listening and reading. The deaf from watch- 
ing and reading. Those who listen well and 
read well usually have a great command of 
words, and the same thing is true of the deaf 
who lipread and read well. To all such peo- 
ple, language is desirable for many reasons 
for communication, enjoyment, mental devel- 
opment, and living in a world governed and 
controlled by the use of words in all con- 
ceivable circumstances. As a deaf child moves 
from grade to grade, he should grow more and 
more alert to the language used by all of those 
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who are about him at home and at school. 
Kach year should show a widening use of Jan- 
guage and a more deeply ingrained habit of 
spontaneously using words to clothe thouglits. 
Unless this is so, the deaf will not be able to 
hold their own in class discussions, family 
talks and social activities where language is 
the medium of communication, 

I do not think that acquiring language is 
an easy or a simple matter. | do think it is 
sometimes made more difficult than it need 
be. Too often, deaf pupils are poured into a 
common mold. They must concentrate on lan- 
guage forms which are prescribed for their 
particular grade, many of which are not even 
needed at that particular time. A classic ex- 
ample of this is having pupils learn all the 
tenses of a given verb when what they need 
is not eatensive knowledge of that verb but 
intensive work on one or two of its forms be- 
cause these are the ones they need over and 
over again to express themselves. | feel the 
same way about exposing deaf children to all 
the nominative, o1 objective 
pronouns at one and the same time. That is 
certainly not the way in which hearing chil- 
dren acquire a facile use of personal pro- 
nouns. They learn them as their need for 
them arises. This approach should be fol- 
lowed in the teaching of any new language 
principle and in any grade. It is really sur- 
prising to discover that once the deaf reach 
high school they have pretty well covered all 
forms and all language principles needed by 
them. This they have done through use in 
connected language. They have developed 
mentally by this kind of learning. for they 
have learned to think in terms of language. 

I have said many times, but it bears re- 
peating, that if deaf children are to learn all 
the language forms they must have. they ean 
do so only through constant repetition in 
meaningful situations. A teacher must be 
original, imaginative, versatile and ingenious 
if she is to succeed in finding ways in which 
to get sufficient repetition of new language 
so that this language becomes part of the 
child, so that it will be Ais, not temporarily 
but for whenever he will have need of it. She 
must be sure that each and every pupil in 
her class really understands the language he 
is using, for it will be of no future use to 
him unless he does. 

Deaf children need real teachers, not givers 
of facts or information: for the deaf need to 
think for themselves, to reason out problems 
in language, to consider why one particular 
piece of speaking or writing is clear and whiy 
another is mixed up and not clear at all, to 
know what ought to be said on certain oc- 
casions and how to say it. The real teacher 
(and our profession has will teach 
language so that it will brighten, ease, help, 
comfort and guide her puj ds throughout a// 


possessive, or 


many) 


their lives, and not just for the time they are 
under her care. The deaf need language for 
the same purpose as the hearing need it, and 
so it is imperative that they acquire a mastery 
of it. If teachers would constantly check and 
evaluate their teaching of language, | am 
sure there would be a wealth of new ideas 
for the teaching of it. Old methods that were 
not productive of natural, spontaneous, useful 
language would be done away with, and the 
deat would be blessed with the ability to use 
language on all occasions, for the language 
they possessed would be a /iving language. 
We are planning to show you a demonstra- 
tion of the use of language by a few of the 
girls in our high school These girls 
vraduated from junior high a year ago. In 
achievement tests at that time, their average 
vrade level was ten, but in language it) was 
eleven plus for all of them. [ believe they are 
now eleven plus in literature also. The young- 
est girl, Roslyn, was 15 last February and is 
the child of deaf parents. She also has a deat 
brother. The other girls are 16 and 17, 1 be- 


class. 


lieve. All three girls have been at Lexington 
since nursery school. Language for them is 


also a language for living. 

The purpose of demonstrating these 
classes is to show the beginning and the end 
in the method of giving to deaf children not 
only a knowledge of language, but a feeling 
for it, and an understanding of it so that it 
can be applied to any situation or condition 
that may arise. We believe the language these 
children have is truly functional. It is pleas- 
ant for them to use it for self-expression and 
for the exchange of ideas. Language for them 
and for all children is the medium for living 
successfully and happily in a world where 
we live by words. 


two 


Demonstrations were given by Norma Harris, 
preschool teacher, and Mrs. Margaret Wood, 
upper sc hool teacher, both of Lexington School 
for the Deaf. 

Language Disability in 
Children with Hearing 
Impairments 


ALICE STRENG 
chairman f the Department 
Education, Ur 


in-Milw sukee. 


Miss Streng 
Exceptions 


Every teacher of the deaf is bound to be 


perplexed by some children) who seemingly 


cannot learn language, to speak and to read 
lips as do most of the children she has taught. 
I believe that these children are the ones who 
formerly may have found their way into the 
manual classes, or the non-oral classes in our 
state schools for the deaf. 


Since local boards 
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of education more and more are coming to 
accept the full responsibility of planning and 
providing adequate educational services for 
all handicapped children, they recognize the 
need for making provisions within their own 
school programs for multiply handicapped 
children who perhaps cannot learn language 
and speech through the traditional methods 
used in schools for the deaf. 

I have chosen to present the case histories 
of three children who typify the kinds of 
problems which are increasingly challenging 
teachers of the deaf. These are children 
whose language development was delayed or 
retarded when they entered school. Though 
their level of hearing was depressed. their 


hearing losses actually turned out to be the 
least of their difficulties. However, they were 
placed in classes for deaf children. 

It is questionable if children with language 
difheulties stemming from causes other 


than 
hearing disability should) be educated in 
schools for the deaf. am not entertaining 
a brief here for educating these children’ in 
schools for the deaf. | am merely trying to 
face reality by suggesting that until the time 
comes when more precise methods of diagnosis 
are available at the preschool level and when 
some concensus has been reached about edu- 
cational facilities for them, teachers of the 
deaf will be obliged to teach them. In order 
to meet their special needs, teachers of the 
deaf must become alert to and aware of the 
problems that exist among children whose 
language fails to develop, for whatever rea- 
son. They must learn to differentiate their 
educational methods and approaches accord- 
ing to the children’s condition. 

Delayed or retarded language development 
may be caused by a variety of factors other 
than hearing loss. These include limited in- 
tellectual capacity, neurological damage or 
deficiency of a central nature, psychogenic 
factors, or combinations of these, with or 
without a hearing loss. Each child presents 
his own unique problem, and I believe must 
be dealt with individually. There is no agree- 
ment as to how these children should be 
taught, just as there is no agreement as to 
where they should be taught. Some profes- 
sional persons regard all children with de- 
layed language development as a homogeneous 
group as far as therapy is concerned, and feel 
that the approach to their education should 
be the same no matter what the cause or the 
condition. One approach may be a highly or- 
vanized formal one in which teaching Eng- 
lish sounds and blending them into words is 
the main avenue used in trying to reach these 
children. Another may be merely providing 
a permissive atmosphere in which  socializa- 
tion plays a dominant role and where the ap- 
proach is one of helping children develop a 
self-realization necessary to establish oral 
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language. It is my belief that the solution 
lies somewhere between the two. 

The first case that I want to present is a 
young woman, Babs, who is now 22 years old. 
She is the youngest of three daughters of a 
Czechoslovakian mother and father. A foreign 
language was spoken in the home by the par- 
ents. Her sisters, all older, were of normal 
intelligence and had no hearing difficulties. 
According to her mother, Babs had very well 
developed language at the age of three-and-a- 
half. In fact, when she was just a little girl, 
she was usually asked to say “Czechoslovakia” 
when her parents wanted to show her off. At 
the age of three-and-a-half she fell for a dis- 
tance of about five feet when a screen fell 
out of a window. She was found crying, sit- 
ting on the screen on the ground. She had a 
bump on the right side of her forehead and 
had injured her tongue. No other effects were 
noted at the time. Gradually she began to 
talk less and less until by the age of four she 
said almost nothing spontaneously other than 
mama and papa. At the age of five she was 
sent to a regular kindergarten and was given 
speech instruction by a speech therapist. It 
was thought that her hearing was quite nor- 
mal. Subsequent audiometric examination es- 
tablished her hearing level at about 20 to 30 
dbs in the speech range. She did not progress 
in the regular school situation, so a request 
for her transfer to a school for the deaf was 
made through the department of special edu- 
cation. Psychological examination indicated 
that her speech difficulty was a word aphasia. 
It was felt that she needed concentrated work 
in speech and lipreading and it was recom- 
mended that she be transferred to a school 
where she could receive consistent daily train- 
ing. According to reports at this time, she 
was continuously over-indulged by her family. 
However, she got along pretty well with other 
children and was able to take considerable 
responsibility for herself. When she entered 
the school for the deaf it became quite evi- 
dent that her hearing loss was not her great- 
est difficulty. However, she did not watch the 
lips, nor did she respond to oral commands 
when she depended upon her hearing alone. 
Her progress in interpreting the oral word 
through the two avenues of vision and hear- 
ing was very slow. Her progress in speaking 
was even slower. She was more easily reached 
through the printed form. 

My contacts with her go back many years. 
While conducting a speech clinie for student 
teachers at the school in which she was en- 
rolled | used to have her come to my clinic 
not only to demonstrate her peculiar disabili- 
ties, but to work with her. Together with her 
teachers we tried the sound-blending approach. 
She was taught to give individual sounds and 
blend them into words. This she could do 
with difficulty, but continued practice would 
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enable her to reproduce a word. In a few 
minutes she would forget the word and would 
be unable to recall it without help. She 
might remember the beginning or the end 
and forget the rest. The Moto-Kinesthetic 
method of Edna Hill-Young was also used. 
Tactile stimulation of the organs of speech 
yielded no better results. She was very con- 
scientious in trying and seemed to be eager 
to learn. Her family encouraged her and did 
everything they possibly could to assist the 
school in making her learning situation profit- 
able. However, there was some emotional over- 
lay in her case. Her father was putting a 
great deal of pressure on the school and on 
her to speak better and she felt it keenly. 
To this day she is hesitant to speak in his 
presence, 

By the time she was 12 years old, she could 
call the words in a first-grade reader but she 
could give no interpretation of what she 
read. She could write the names of common 


objects and animals such as elephant, camel, 
hippo, and she could write about a picture in 


simple sentences. There were, and still are, 
considerable gaps in her comprehension of 
the spoken word. However, she responded 
very easily to natural gestures. Her mode of 
speaking to her classmates was a combina- 
tion of word and gesture, as it is today. 
Mental tests results over the years indicated 
that she had an IQ of 84 on the Ontario 
School Ability test at the age of 12. A year 
later she scored 92 on the Otis, three years 
later 70 on the Ontario and two years later 
still, 75. Her academic record shows that when 
she was 14! years of age she had reached a 
vrade of 4.7 in language ability. A year later 
when she was 15-4 her language grade was 4.8. 
When she was 17!5 her language grade was 
1.8. In other words, she had made no progress 
from the time she was 14 years old in her 
ability to comprehend or to produce language. 
A neuropsychiatric examination when she 
was 12 indicated that she had an aphasia of a 
mixed variety, there being a perceptive defect 
as well as a motor aphasia. It was supposed 
that the cause of the difficulty was traumatic 
and that there might have been a number of 
small sub-cortical hemorrhages in the tem- 
poral and parietal lobes on the left side. Also 
it was suspected that she had some anomalous 
blood vessel formation, a hemangioma, and 
that her childhood accident might have been 
coincidental to or have played some role in 
the production of hemorrhages and the ab- 
normal vessel formation. This is a rather 
common vascular malformation epilepsy, 
but there had been no seizures in this case. 
It was suggested at this time that a 
tional education be rather 
continuing efforts at speech education. 
Babs has a very sunny nature. She is very 
friendly and gets along easily with other peo- 
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teachers sometimes felt she was a 
little stubborn and showed evidence of not 
wanting to work very hard. Since she was 
over-indulged at home this may account for 
some of her lack of initiative. She was a 
good artist and expressed her thoughts  ef- 
fectively through this medium. She also en- 
joyed working with crafts. Her mother died 
when she was 13 years old. Since then she 
has lived with her father and her married 
sister and husband and their two children. 
She does not take any responsibility in’ the 
home. She does not even babysit for her. sis- 
ter. However, she has sufficient stability to 
have enabled her to hold the same job as a 
filing clerk for four years. 

Generally, complete recovery from aphasia 
resulting from brain damage in the dominant 
hemisphere in young children can be expected. 
Only when both hemispheres are injured is 
recovery uncertain. In Babs’ case we know 
that her accomplishment was minimal and 
that the therapeutic measures that were used 
did not fulfill our hopes for her. Who is to 
say whether it was the method or the injury 
which prevented full recovery? 

The second case is one of a child, Jay, who 
is now six years of age, the older of two 
children. He was born in August 1952, the 
son of German-Irish parents. His father owns 
a small business. Both mother and father are 
handsome people. Both are perfectionists. 
They have always demanded extreme order in 
the home. Jay had to learn to put away his 
toys on the same shelf in the same order. He 
vot so he refused to play with any of them. 
His father always has expected immediate 
obedience from him. The child himself is 
very handsome, well-developed and always 
neatly attired. Just before he was four years 
old he was referred to the school for the deaf 
as having a severe hearing loss. He had been 
enrolled in a private nursery school where 
his unusual behavior was his outstanding char- 
acteristic. The preschool entrance psychologi- 
cal examination to determine his school readi- 
ness indicated that he had a severe hearing 
loss. On the Leiter International Perform- 
ance Scale he tested slightly above normal. 
Only when the examiner assumed an authori- 
tarian position, however, was rapport estab- 
lished with him. He seemed mildly hyper- 
active and distractable and had a short. at- 
tention span. On the Vineland Scale of So- 
cial Maturity he showed an equivalent of 
about six months beyond his chronological 
age of four years. In fact he could zip up his 
jacket by himself by the time he was three 
years old. 

The child’s first days in school were hectic. 
He would scream when it was suggested that 
he go upstairs to the next floor, or into any 
other room but the kindergarten. He did not 
children or adults. He 
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did not participate in group activities nor 
did he show any interest in them at all. He 
vocalized continuously with a high ee-ee-ee 
sound. He had frequent outbursts of uncon- 
trolled temper. These episodes would be fol- 
lowed by quiet thumb-sucking. At other times 
he would literally run around the room aim- 
lessly or sit in a crouched position rubbing 
his lip or nose. His mother sent the cover of 
a corn flakes box to school with him because 
its possession seemed to keep him quiet. He 
carried this around all day and gazed at it for 


hours at a time. When the teacher took it 
away he became almost frantic, running 


around wildly looking for it until he had lo- 
cated it. This went on for days and days. 
After a trial of several months it was felt 
that he was not ready for the social situation 
of the school and was excluded for six months. 

It was suggested that he have a neurologi- 
cal examination. His EEG yielded a slow, high 
altitude activity which is consistent with the 
residual of a brain injury. Further evaluation 
revealed that his hearing level was not as low 
as had been thought, but that he was not 
using his hearing in everyday living. Evi- 
dence of a psychic disorder with marked au- 
tistic emotional involvement seemed the most 
plausible explanation of his behavior. The 
parents, however, were not convinced that he 
was not deaf and took him to the eastern part 
of the United States for a special kind of 
manipulative therapy done on the Eustachian 
tubes. The medical report after therapy indi- 
cated that he had benefited from the treat- 
ment. He was allowed to return to school the 
following term. 

When he returned he seemed a bit better 
adjusted, though he was not yet willing to 
make contacts with teachers or children in the 
normal fashion. On the playground he would 
devote his entire play period to banging on 
the school fence. When he was taken away 
he would ery, remain away for a minute or 
two and return immediately. This behavior 
continued for several weeks. However, he be- 
gan little by little to seek the attention of the 
teachers and children by exhibiting aggressive 
behavior. He kicked at teachers and children 
alike. At times he consented to sit on the 
teacher's lap but he might suddenly grab at 
her hair and pull it without warning. Actu- 
ally, he was allowed to do very much as he 
pleased unless he became very disturbed and 
disrupted the class. Then he responded to 
authoritarian discipline. Tsolation — usually 
evoked tears. 

From time to time the kindergarten teach- 
er would take him to her tutoring room to 
see whether he would respond to formal in- 
struction. He made no progress in identifying 
familiar objects about him when they were 
presented for lipreading. She then began 
showing him the Alcorn vowel symbols, He 
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learned to identify them visually through the 
printed symbol as well as auditorialy when 
they were spoken close to his ear, and to re- 
peat the individual sounds. He seemed to 
enjoy these lessons very much and was always 
eager to come for this work period. Before 
long he could read the Northampton Chart 
vowel and consonant symbols. The next step 
was to blend sounds into words. It took sev- 
eral months before he accomplished this feat, 
but once he got the idea he began to learn 
rather quickly. However, his teacher felt that 
this procedure resulted in a mechanical rath- 
er than a meaningful production of language, 
for he never volunteered speech. She also 
tried using a hearing aid with him. When 
he wore the hearing aid he would turn up the 
volume to its highest pitch and did not seem 
to mind the extreme amount of amplification 
from the group hearing aid. At the same time 
his teacher felt that his hearing was almost 
normal. She also thought that his intelligence 
was well above normal. 

Now, after having completed one-and-a-half 
years in school he can identify, recognize and 
reproduce about 50 words including the num- 
bers to 10 and the names of the colors, of 
which he is inordinately conscious. He is now 
able to identify words or sounds spoken in a 
quiet voice at about two inches from his ear. 
He loves music and likes to listen to it. His 
speech is not precise and he uses no spon- 
taneous language as yet. 

In his art work at school he tends to want 
to draw squares and color them, but he will 
respond to suggestions to draw other things. 
He can copy an outline of an animal or of a 
human stick figure if it is presented part by 
part, but has difficulty copying a whole pic- 
ture. He never misses on colors, however. 
If left alone he reverts to coloring squares. 
Just how much he sees in wholes and how 
confused his figure-ground perception is has 
not yet been determined. 

His present teacher has done a great deal 
to make him seem like a normal child. He 
tolerates children now and likes some adults. 
He responds to affection and occasionally even 
goes on a kissing and hugging spree instead 
of a kicking binge. Only occasionally does he 
wander off into a dream world of his own, 
and then is quite easily recalled from it. 

If Jay is really an autistic child, the prog- 
nosis for his future development is not too 
good. If his condition is the result of a sterile 
emotional environment, his recovery will de- 
pend largely on changed attitudes of his par- 
ents. This means a possible involvement. in 
a psychiatric therapy program for them as 
well as for the child. The school can attempt 
to teach some language and can aid in un- 
locking the doors for this restricted child, but 
it cannot succeed without full cooperation of 
the parents. If Jay’s problems are not pri- 
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marily of an emotional nature, what are they? 
Who holds the key to his riddle? Until these 
questions are answered his teachers will try 
to give him support, they will try to under- 
stand his internal turmoil, and they will go on 
trying to teach him. They are hopeful for Jay. 

The third child whom I wish to present is 
Freddy. He will be 10 this month. He is the 
older of two children of upper middle-class 
parents. His father is a dentist. He was a 
premature, seven-month baby. As he weighed 
only four pounds at birth, he was kept in an 
incubator for one month. He entered kinder- 
garten at the age of four and was retained 
there for an extra year beyond the normal 
two, because of his immature behavior. His 
speech was practically unintelligible and his 
ability to attend to a task practically non- 
existent. Because a_ hearing was 
pected, he was tested for possible entrance to 
a special class for children with impaired 
hearing. All audiograms were unreliable un- 
til he was eight, when a hearing level of about 
40 dbs was established for him in the speech 
range. 

When he was six and a half his score on 
the Goodenough Draw-a-Man test indicated 
an IQ of about 70. Later, psychological tests 
at the age of seven indicated 64 on the Binet. 
92 on the Ontario School Ability examination. 
and 105 on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man test. 
The rather wide disparity in the IQ range 
seemed to the psychologist to indicate the 
possible presence of factors other than men- 
tal retardation as the basis of his behavior. 
When he was nine and a half he made a score 
yielding an IQ of 75 on both the Goodenough 
and the performance part of the W.I.S.C. His 
teacher feels that he is definitely functioning 
at a level below normal, though what his in- 
telligence really is, is not yet known. 

His transfer to the special class was made 
when he was seven years old, for he had not 
succeeded in the regular elementary school. 
At that time he displayed an emotional in- 
stability which led to tears at the slightest 
provocation. If he could not locate his lunch 
box or his boots he became greatly upset. In 
the classroom he vocalized continuously, sing- 
ing out a modified bugle call at any time of 
the day. When reminded that he was to try 
to be quiet, he said, pleasantly and honestly, 
“T will,’ and immediately began his tune all 
over again. The tune was often alternated 
with shuffling feet. He sucked his thumb and 
ate his crayons. He had to be urged to com- 
plete even the simplest task. Freddy’s speech 
was mostly jargon when he entered school, 
though he spontaneously used expressions like, 
“Let’s go out and play.” 

During his first year in the special class he 
learned to read the names of the colors, to 
count to five, to recognize the numerals to 
five. He learned to read simple sentences con- 
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sisting of a subject and a verb about a boy, 
a girl, a baby, or a man or a woman. He 
would know this material for several days and 
the next would not know it at all. In writing 
he used two hands at first and made many 
reversals. He learned to write whole words, 
such as his name and names of objects. He 
was proud when he wrote anything correctly 
and praised himself for it. Not much was 
attempted as far as his speech was concerned 
during the first year, since he was so easily 
upset. In fact, even during the second year 
not much was attempted in the correction of 
his speech, because he was still easily frus- 
trated by concentrated tutoring. He could not 
stand the pressure of having to work over and 
over to correct a particular sound or word. 
However, he continued to learn more and 
more words and to read experience stories 
concerning himself. His teacher had attempted 
to have him use pre-primers but she did not 
succeed in this at all. By the end of the sec- 
ond year in the special class, he was reading 
in teacher-prepared books. His teacher had 
rewritten three series of primers and Freddy 
had read nine of them, all based on the vocab- 
ulary he had learned previously in’ his ex- 
perience charts. 

In arithmetic he learned to count and write 
the numerals to 50. After writing them he 
could not recognize them. When his teacher 
pointed to 43, for instance, he would say 21 
or 16 or whatever number came into his mind. 
He had great difficulty in grasping the con- 
cept of the days of the week or time relation- 
ships and is still confused about them. He 
has not yet differentiated between right and 
left. 

During the three years that he has been in 
this special class his behavior has become con- 
siderably modified and today he does not 
stand out as being different from the rest of 
the children in’ the He is a pleasant, 
quiet and much more stable child than he was, , 
though he still has his flare-ups. He is read- 
ing in a second-level first reader. He very fre- 
quently perseverates on a word. When he reads 
he will say, “I want, want, want to go with 
Jill, Jill, Jill.” He is not a stutterer, He shows 
no tendency whatever to stutter in his ordi- 
nary speech. He is making progress 
and still needs a great deal of individual help 
in his reading. He is able to write daily news 
using simple sentences. Recent psychological 
evaluations suggested that he may eventually 
reach a fourth-grade level in reading, but that 
his education should be largely vocational 
rather than academic. 

All of these children were emotionally as 
well as educationally involved. Perhaps the 
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least involved was Babs, though we can trace 
some of her problems to her relationship with 
an indulgent family and also with a somewhat 
demanding father. Jay's problem may be pri- 
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marily emotionai, and Freddy's situation cer- 
tainly has been highly emotionally charged 
in the past. Actually, the emotional environ- 
ment is greatly conditioned by the attitudes 
of parents toward the child and toward his 
disability. Tension is built up in the parent 
and the tensions are soon reflected in the 
child’s functioning. Aiding parents in resoly- 
ing their own emotional problems is one of the 
first requisites in helping a disturbed child. 
This is easier said than done, but it cannot 
be avoided if solutions are to be found for 
the child. Each school or school system ought 
to set up suitable procedures for guiding and 
counselling parents so that if there are any 
among them who desire help, they will have 
a starting point for their search for a new 
beginning for their child and themselves, 


Two of these children were seemingly in- 
tellectually involved. Children who are men- 
tally retarded have short memory spans and 
lack ability to generalize. Teaching these 
children is more effective when it is concrete 
rather than abstract. Learning proceeds more 
efhciently when it is based on real experi- 
ences. However, it proceeds more slowly and 
requires more meaningful repetitions. Some 
educators of the deaf believe that it is not 
worth the effort to teach speech to mentally 
retarded children who also have severe or pro- 
found hearing impairments. I wonder whether 
the learning of language is not often really 
at the heart of the problem. Dealing in sym- 
bols is difficult for these children. As a result, 
they have difficulty in reading as well. Teach- 
ers of the deaf certainly ought to be well- 
versed in techniques for teaching slow learn- 
ers if they are to meet the needs of the men- 
tally retarded children in their classes. 


Two of these children showed actual evi- 
dence of brain damage, while the premature 
child showed symptoms of organic brain dam- 
age. Until we learn much more about the 
functioning of the cerebral cortex and its com- 
plex pathways, we cannot be sure that brain 
injury alone explains the kinds of behavior 
exhibited by the children just described. Un- 
doubtedly brain damage can be an important 
factor in learning disabilities. All educators 
will look eagerly to further research which 
will shed light on how teachers may deal with 
this complex phenomenon. 


Language development in each of these chil- 
dren was retarded or delayed for different 
reasons. In planning a language program for 
a child with learning difficulties I believe we 
must consider the whole child and the milieu 
in which he functions. I feel that the teacher 
must provide an environment that first’ per- 
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mits a child to find himself, an environment 
in which he can try out new experiences and 
one which encourages him to form meaning- 
ful relationships with other children as well 
as with adults. Second, she should provide 
experiences and promote situations in which 
there will be a need to communicate orally. 
The desire to talk cannot be easily induced 
in some children. Only when language be- 
comes meaningful to a child and permits him 
to gain some control over his environment 
will he be able to build on his very slow be- 
ginnings and to make any progress toward 
what we think of as real oral communication. 

Attempts to force children to speak are 
often discouraging. Therefore, even though 
we may try to work in a formal way with 
children to bring sound to their ears, which 
is meaningful to us but not to them, and to 
ask them to reproduce it, the only result can 
be frustration. It is necessary first to build 
up in the child a confidence in himself and 
in his ability to produce speech. Again, we 
cannot say that the superimposed will of the 
teacher is the thing which will determine 
whether the child will gain some language. 
I think that motivation is a factor which we 
often overlook in trying to help children to 
acquire a language sense. 

If I were to generalize about teaching lan- 
guage to children who display disabilities, I 
would say that besides providing a stable and 
happy learning environment, that language has 
first to be broken down into rather simple 
forms before it can be put together into com- 
plicated wholes. I also think that these chil- 
dren must be taught through their own ex- 
periences. Every effort must be made to help 
structure the situation for the children so 
that they are not confronted with complicated 
materials which overwhelm them and which 
make their tasks much greater than they 
need be. Teacher-prepared materials are al- 
most mandatory in working with these chil- 
dren. The teacher can prepare charts and, 
later, books. The kinds of books that are 
available are not the kind that these children 
can use. A clever teacher will be able to pre- 
pare her own readers for the first’ beginning 
faltering steps in book reading before send- 
ing the children on to the more complicated 
tasks of reading in books prepared for those 
who know language. 

My plea is that a careful study be made of 
each child to determine his own particular 
needs and then proceed to teach him accord- 
ing to his own aperceptive level so that he 
may achieve, if not as well as most children, 
at least to his capabilities. 
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Parents’ Section 


Acting Chairman: Dr. George T. 


Mass. 


The meeting, with approximately 50. persons 
attending, was called to order by Dr. George 
T. Pratt, acting chairman. Dr. Pratt sketched 
the background of education of the deaf in 
the United States and explained the basis for 
the proposed organization of parents of deaf 
children, A group of parents in Massachusetts 
had organized as individual parents of deat 
children, and from their experience it) was 
thought that) a similar organization might 
work on a national basis. A’ petition propos- 
ing that such an organization become in- 
legral part of this Association was presented 
at the 1956 Summer Meeting in Los Angeles. 
The Board of Directors of the Association was 
interested in the proposal, but felt that the 
major effort: should from the parents 
themselves, and that the group should be a 
supportive organization within the Associa- 
tion. A planning committee was appointed to 
achieve this end. The Volta Review printed 
an announcement of a tentative pattern for 
such a body and the Association had brochures 
printed and sent them to groups or individuals 
requesting them. At the time of the meeting 
18 groups had afhliated and others 
had indicated that they would join. 

Dr. Pratt stated that some of the first: steps 
to be taken in forming such an organization 
are the adoption of a constitution and by-laws 
and the election of officers. Mr. Isaiah Schee- 
line mentioned that an informal meeting of 
interested parents attending the Pittsburgh 
Meeting had been held on Monday evening, 
June 23. 

Dr. Pratt called on Dr, S. Richard Silver- 
man to express the views of the Association on 
the organization and functions of a parents’ 
group. Dr, Silverman pointed out some of the 
things that might be expected from this group, 
such as: (1) regional parents’ institutes, (2) 
financial assistance for teachers in training, 
(3) information for parents of deaf children 
and (4) a speakers’ bureau to furnish lee- 
turers to inform the general public. He also 
stressed the fact that everything cannot be 
perfect in the beginning, but that it is the 
direction of future efforts that will be signifi- 
cant. He expressed the hope that, in’ retro- 
spect, this meeting might prove to be as sig- 
nificant as the founding of our great schools 
for the deaf. 

Mr. Scheeline then presented tentative 
constitution, which had been drawn up by Mr. 
Barnet Freedman, who could not be present. 
Each portion of the constitution was read and 
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June 25 


Pratt, Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 


discussed and some amendments made. A 
motion to adopt the constitution as amended 
was made by Mr. Harold Donaldson of Pitts- 
burgh and seconded by Mrs. Pauline Love of 
St. Louis. The constitution was unanimously 
adopted, 

The proposed by-laws were read by Mr. 
Scheeline, and after some changes were made, 
Mr. George Fellendorf of Easton, Pa.. moved 
their adoption. Mrs. Marvin Zelman of Cleve- 
land Heights seconded the motion, and the by- 
laws were adopted. 

Following the adoption of the constitution 
and by-laws, Mr. Robert Cole of New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. was elected) president of the 
Parents’ Section. Other officers elected were 
Mr. Donaldson, vice president and Mr. Fellen- 
dorf, recording secretary. 

The next order of business was the election 
of a Board of Directors. Mr. Scheeline moved 
that, “The first Board of Directors be chosen 
from the first 15 affliated parents groups 
with the exception of groups that are already 
represented by elected officers.” The motion 
was unanimously adopted. Each of the first 15 
affiliated groups were to be notified in order 
that they might each propose a member for 
nomination to the Board. The officers are to 
meet to receive the namee presented by the 
affiliate groups and to take action as required 
by the constitution and by-laws. 

CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I — NAME 

The name of this organization shall be the 
Parents’ Section of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, Ine. 


ARTICLE ~~ OBJECTIVES 
The association shall be a non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-political, interracial organiza- 
tion and shall have the same objectives as the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association, to benefit 
the deaf and hard of hearing, their parents, 
and those concerned with the problems of the 
deaf. 
ARTICLE MEMBERS 
Members of this section shall be both active 
and honorary. The rights and duties of such 
members shall be as provided for under the 
By-Laws. 
ARTICLE OFFICERS 
There shall be such officers as the By-Laws 
may prescribe. 
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ARTICLE \ COMMITTEES 


There shall be such committees as the By- 

Laws may prescribe. 
ARTICLE VI—BY-LAWS 

The By-Laws adopted by the section shall 
govern its membership, its organization, the 
duties of its officers, its committees, and shall 
contain such other provisions consistent here- 
with as may be deemed expedient. They may 
be adopted and or amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any biennial 
meeting. 

ARTICLE VIL-— AMENDMENTS 

These Articles may be amended at any bi- 
ennial meeting provided that notice of the 
substance of the proposed amendment shall be 
contained in the notice of the biennial meet- 
ing. All proposed amendments shall be pre- 
sented in writing, read by the Recording Sec- 
retary, and shall require for ratification a vote 
ot two-thirds of the members present. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I MEMBERS 


Any parent may become an active membet 
by subscribing to the Constitution of this or- 
ganization and being a member in good stand- 
ing of an affiliate group, or a member of 
Alexander Graham Bell Association who desig- 
nates himself a member of this section. 

Active members shall have all the rights 
and be subject to all the duties customary in 
parliamentary bodies. 

Any person may become an honorary mem- 
ber upon recommendation and unanimous 
election by the Board ot Directors, 

Honorary members, although subject to no 
duties, shall have all the rights of active mem- 
bers except the right to vote. 


ARTICLE II DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors shall be composed 
of fifteen members elected from the section. 

The elected officers shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Board. 
Section 1,—- TERM OF OFFICE 

The term of office shall be 
shall end at the conclusion of the biennial 
meeting. 
Section 2.— DUTIES 

The Board of Directors shall recommend the 
general policies of the section. 

It shall supervise all activities of the sec- 
tion. 


two years and 


ARTICLE HE OFFICERS 

The officers of the section shall he a Presi- 
dent. Vice-President. and Recording Secretary 
elected by vote of the members of the section. 

The officers shall assume office at the termi- 
nation of the biennial meeting and shall serve 
for a period of two years, or until their succes- 
sors are elected and qualified. 
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A vacaney in any office may be filled by the 
Board of Directors at any regular meeting for 
the balance of the term. 

The President shall appoint a Nominating 
Committee to consist of five members. 

The Nominating Committee shall propose a 
slate of officers to be voted on at the biennial 
meeting, but this shall not preclude nomina- 
tion from the floor by the membership. 
Section 1. DUTIES OF PRESIDENT 

The President shall preside at all meetings 
of the section, and at the biennial meeting. 

He shall be Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors and preside at all its meetings. 

He shall be a member, ex-officio, of all other 
committees, 

He may call special meetings of the section 
beards and committees, 

Section 2.-— DUTIES OF VICE-PRESIDENT 

The Vice-President shall, in the absence ot 
incapacity of the President, perform the duties 
of the President. 

He shall assume such other duties as shall 
he assigned to him by the Board of Directors. 
Section 3. -— DUTIES OF RECORDING SECRETARY 

The Recording Secretary shall notify the 
directors and officers of all meetings and shall 
keep a record thereof. 

ARTICLE IV. COMMITTEES 

There shall be such standing and special 
committees as the President may appoint, and 
they shall exercise such rights and duties as 
the President may designate. 

Committee Chairmen shall prepare individ- 
ual reports for the biennial meetings. 

ARTICLE V ~~ MEETINGS 
Section 1,-— BIENNIAL MEETING 

There shall be a biennial meeting, the date 
and place to be designated by the Board of 
Directors of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation. 

Section DIRECTORS” MEETINGS 

Directors’ meetings may be called on twenty 
days written notice, at the request of the 
President. 

A special meeting may be called on twenty 
days written notice by the Recording Secre- 
tary on the request of six members of the 
Board of Directors, or upon petition of 200 
of the membership of the section to the Re- 
cording Secretary. 

Section 3. QUORUM 

At directors’ meetings five members of the 
Soard of Directors shall constitute a quorum. 
Section 4. NOTICE 

Notice of the biennial meeting shall be 
given at the direction of the President not less 
than thirty days in advance of the meeting 
date. and shall be signed by the Reeording 
Secretary, 

Notice of any directors’ meetings shall be 
viven in writing twenty days before the date 
of the meeting and shall be signed by the 
Recording Secretary. 
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Section 5. RULES OF ORDER 
Deliberation at any meeting of the section 
shall be governed by parliamentary usage as 
interpreted by Roberts “Rules of Order, Re- 
vised” when not in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion or the By-Laws. 
ARTICLE VI FINANCE 
Annual dues of $1.00 per active family unit 
of each group shall be paid, but not less than 
$20.00 per group. Membership in the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association and the pay- 
ment of $1.00 with designation of Parents’ 
Group membership shall fulfill the financial 
requirements of non-group members. 


Supervision 


Chairmen: 
Council Bluffs: 
Children, State of IHinois 


Supervision in Australian 
Schools for the Deaf 


JEAN WALTER 


N.S.W Australia 


First | feel To must tell you something about 
the delegation of educational responsibility 
within Australia. Education is the responsi- 
bility of each of the governments of the six 
states of Australia. This means that while 
there are many similarities in the educational 
structure of the states, there are also many 
variations. [T will try to give you a general 
picture: Preschool education tends to be the 
province of private bodies (by preschool I 
mean nurseries for children under five years 
of age): through the infant, primary and 
secondary stages the government provides 
most of the schools, but private, usually de- 
nominational, schools exist at these three 
levels. At the tertiary level teehnical and 
teachers’ colleges are mostly state-run, uni- 
versities are independent of state or church 
jurisdiction, but are partially supported by 
state finance. 

Within each state special educational pro- 
vision varies. Most special schools are begun 
by chariable movements, but many become 
state-supported, if not state-controlled, Edu- 
cation of the deaf began in each state with 
the foundation of a charitable institution in 
each capital city. For many years—indeed 
until the Second World War—these schools 
provided the only education for deaf children 
apart from the Catholic school which served 
the whole of Australia. The original chari- 
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ARTICLE VIL VOTING 

Where an affiliate group votes, it shall be 
allowed one vote for each five members. In- 
dividual members may vote on a per capita 
basis. 

ARTICLE AMENDMENTS 

The By-Laws may be amended at any regu- 
lar biennial meeting by a vote of the majority 
of the voting members present and voting in 
person or as representatives of their respee- 
tive groups, notice of the amendment having 
been given at least 30 days prior to the bi- 
ennial meeting. 


Wednesday, 9:00-10:30 A.M 


June 25 


Joseph Giangreco, MLA.. Assistant Superintendent, Iowa School for the Deaf, 
Genevieve Drennen, Assistant to the Director of Education of Exceptional 


table institutions founded in each capital city 
are now all either fully or partly financed by 
the state governments and these schools, which 
take both day and residential pupils, still 
have the largest enrollment of deaf children 
in each state. As a result of the greater in- 
terest in the education of deaf children after 
the increased incidence of congenital deaf- 
ness following the 19140 rubella epidemic in 
\ustralia, other types of educational provision 
have been developed. These vary from state 
to state, but are mostly small day schools or 
classes attached to ordinary schools. Some- 
times separate hostels have been established 
for children attending these day schools or 
classes. Another Catholic residential school 
has also been established. 

Supervision in state schools is the responsi- 
bility of the principal. Principals of the main 
larger schools for the deaf do not themselves 
teach classes and so are free for administrative 
and supervisory duties. In some cases the 
principal of the school is also the superin- 
tendent. In some states the deputy principal 
is also free for supervisory duties. Apart 
from the principal and deputy principal there 
is no use of supervising teachers within 
schools, as I understand is the custom within 
the U. S. A. In small schools, where there 
may be only two, three or four ‘teachers, the 
principal teaches, as well as being responsible 
for the supervision and administration of the 
school. Special classes for deaf children come 
directly under the principal of the ordinary 
school to which they are attached. There is 
also supervision by a visiting teacher of the 
deaf who is either the principal of the main 
school for the deaf in that state or is a teach- 
er expressly appointed in an advisory position 
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Miss Walter is Deputy Principa t the New 
South Wales School for the Deaf in Darlinator 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 


AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1959 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Iearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 


matters, write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York — — 
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to all such classes within the state. All state 
school teachers are inspected regularly 
state government inspectors of schools. These 
inspectors are appointed as general inspectors 
of state schools and are unlikely to have had 
experience in education of the deaf. 

The school with which [ am associated is 
a day and residential school situated in Syd- 
ney and serving the State of New South 
Wales. It began as a charitable institution in 
1860, and was in fact the first school for the 
deaf established in Australia. Two years ago 
the State Government) assumed re- 
sponsibility for the classwork and now em 
ploys all the teachers. The Royal N.S.W. In- 
stitution for Deaf and Blind Children is still 
responsible for the residential facilities for 
the children and the maintenance the 
buildings. The school caters to children from 
the age of three to the age of 16 years, that 
is, for the whole of their schooling. The chil- 
dren are usually profoundly deaf, but) some 
children with useful residual hearing are en- 
rolled, if they are unable to attend the day 
classes for partially deaf children which are 
attached to ordinary schools in city areas and 
do not cater to country children. 

The school has three main sections for in- 
struction purposes: the nursery and kinder- 
garten for children three to five: the junior 
or primary for children 6 to 12, and the senior 
or post-primary. There are about 150) chil- 
dren enrolled in’ the school. There is) no 
larger school for the deaf in) Australia. 

The teaching staff employed by the state 
government for this school is 27; namely. the 
principal, deputy principal, 19 class teachers. 
3 speech and auditory training teachers, one 
boys’ manual arts teacher, and a needlework 
and a home economics teacher. The teachers 
either come to the school without any  previ- 
ous experience of teaching the deaf, and then 
work for an external diploma, or they come 
on completion of a special training course for 
teachers of the deaf provided by the state 
government at one of its teachers’ colleges. 
The principal does not recruit his own. staff, 
which is appointed by the state department 
of education. As_ the special 
school, the principal is free to plan curricu- 
lum. 

Supervision within the school is divided be- 
tween the principal and his deputy. As a 
matter of expediency, the responsibility is 
divided so that half the staff is supervised by 
the principal and half by the deputy. This 
is determined according to particular interest. 
So, present, the deputy supervises the 
younger classes and the principal the older 
classes. This is not a rigid division, of course, 
and both the principal and the deputy ad- 
minister and supervise the school as a whole. 
As the principal happens to be a man and the 
deputy a woman, the principal tends to super- 
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vise the activities, apart from actual class- 
room work, catering especially for boys, and 
the deputy those for girls. 

Supervision is surely the most) important 
duty of the principal of a school, although it 
is also often the duty most easily allowed to 
slide because of the pressure of administra- 
tive duties and attention to routine and equip- 
ment. It is also the function of the principal 
often least appreciated by the staff, who may 
regard it rather as SNOOPER vision! 

Supervision varies in respect to the different 
teachers. There is always the task of assimi- 
lating new staff members into the teaching 
body. These new members may be qualified 
and experienced teachers of the deaf. Super- 
vision of such teachers is primarily to make 
them familiar with the policy and aims of the 
school and to help them settle into the exist- 
ing framework, but at the same time enables 
them to make a fresh contribution because 
of their previous experience. Teachers coming 
straight from a training course for teachers 
of the deaf will need both to be acquainted 
with the policy and aims of the school and to 
be guided in programming and in putting into 
practice ideas gained in the course. 

Those new members of the staff who have 
trained for ordinary teaching only and have 
had no previous association with deaf chil- 
dren will need much supervision—demonstra- 


tions, assistance with programming, reading 
suggestions, discussion of the special needs of 


deaf children, and guidance in studying to 
qualify as a teacher of the deaf. Supervision 
prevents a teacher feeling isolated, working 
without a knowledge of what other teachers 
are doing and of what place he occupies with- 
in the whole structure of the school, Super- 
vision avoids too much trial and error method 
on the part of the teacher, It also means that 
there is less chance of a teacher feeling frus- 
trated because he cannot attain a goal that 
may be unreasonably high, and also less 
chance of him feeling complacent because his 
children are doing well in work that is far 
below their level of ability. 

Where recruitment of teachers is not in the 
hands of the principal, supervision is of very 
great significance. These teachers would all 
have applied to teach at a school for the deaf, 
but once they have commenced work it may 
soon be apparent to the principal that some 
are not suited to this special work. Others 
may be well-meaning but somewhat misguided 
in their ideas of what education of the deaf 
involves. Others, of course, will be good po- 
tential teachers of the deaf. The principal 
will need to see that those with promise de- 
velop as fully as possible in their usefulness. 
He will also need to supervise closely the un- 
suitable teachers and decide whether to rec- 
ommend to the school inspectors that they be 
transferred back to ordinary school work. 


Most teachers will gradually require tess 
supervision the longer they remain the 
staff, but some measure of supervision will 
always be needed in order to ensure coordi- 
nation in giving the children the best educa- 
tional opportunity possible. This includes the 
necessity to avoid teachers settling into com- 
fortable little ruts!) The main details in super- 
Vision seem to be: 

1. implementation of curriculum 
2. checking of programs 
3. suggestions for teachers’ reading 
4. visiting classrooms 
5. giving teaching demonstrations 
conducting staff meetings and person- 
al discussions 
assessment of pupil and teacher 
school with which I work has a writ- 
ten curriculum which is revised from time to 
time by the principal, but | am now using the 
word curriculum to mean the content of the 
school instruction, irrespective of whether the 
curriculum is written or not; irrespective of 
whether the curriculum is laid down rigidly 
for the whole school or is merely a broad out- 
line, or is planned at staff meetings for short 
term periods, or is largely unplanned. What- 
ever the system or policy is regarding the 
curriculum within the school, the primary 
function of supervision is to see that this is 
implemented within the school, that each 
teacher's activity is directed towards achiev- 
ing the school’s aims and is sufficiently co- 
ordinated to ensure continuity throughout a 
child’s schooling. Such supervision should not 
hinder a teacher's individuality, nor should the 
teacher regard the supervision as infringe- 
ment of the teachers liberty. The teacher 
should have freedom of teaching, but freedom 
should not stand in the way of supervision. 
Ideally, supervision should mean such cooper- 
ation between principal and teacher that the 
principal's policy is carried out, but each 
teacher acts with initiative and orivinality in 
carrying out this policy. In actual practice, 
of course, this ideal often is not reached. 

With new members of the staff. curriculum 
supervision will vary. For the experienced 
teacher of the deaf who has come from other 
schools, it is largely a matter of indicating the 
emphasis and the underlying principle of the 
curriculum, which may be rather different 
from those the teacher has been used to, or 
again may not be very different at all. For 
the teacher straight from a special training 
course, some conception of the integration of 
the curriculum and of the whole language aim 
must be conveyed, as well as an appreciation 
of the relative significance of various sections 
of the curriculum or subjects or units or 
whatever one may wish to call Both 
the theory and the practice of the training 
course must be channelled into a compre- 
hensive teaching program. When the teacher 
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has come from ordinary schools and has had 
no previous experience with deaf children, it 


will be necessary to indicate how and why 


the school curriculum varies from the curricu- 
lum of an ordinary school, what emphasis is 
laid on language and speech and what is in- 
volved in helping deaf children approximate 
the standards of the ordinary child. 
Supervision also includes the constant  re- 


vision of curriculum. This revision will be a 
result of the principal being alert to the actual 
achievements of the children in his school, to 
the infiltration of new ideas by individual 
members of his staff, and to the impact of 
social and educational trends within the com- 
munity as a whole. Decisions as to textbooks 
and types of materials to be used also influ- 
ence curriculum and help maintain standards. 
These decisions must be revised frequently. 
The curriculum must have specific goals and 
standards, but at the same time be elastic 
and living. 

In the state in which [ work, written pro- 
grams are required from each teacher, in ad- 
vance, for each five weeks of the term. In 
any school where written programs are re 
quired, the checking of these programs be- 
comes part of the job of supervision. With 
less experienced teachers this will include 
some assistance in the planning, in estimating 
how much might be covered in a set period, 
and how different subjects might be corre- 
lated. 

Supervision should also include some sug- 
vestions for teachers’ reading. Current books 
and periodicals should be added to the teach- 
ers’ library and brought to teachers’ notice. 
When new members of staff are also new 
to the field of education of the deaf, then 
specific reading lists should be given’ them. 
Where teachers are proceeding to examina- 
tions to qualify them as teachers of the deaf. 
much guidance and assistance can be given 
as to reading, as well as specific discussion 
and preparation with the candidate. 

Visiting classrooms is, of course, one of the 
most important ways of carrying out super- 
vision. Only in this way does the principal 
or deputy become really conversant with the 
work of his school. In both planned and in- 
cidental visits he can gauge teacher attitude. 
can see how the classroom is kept, whether 
routine is observed. and how consistent class 
teaching is. He can tell what behavior and 
working habits are being inculeated. He will 
notice what new material has been provided. 
what new charts made, and what standard 
of blackboard work is being presented. In 
conversing with the children. either for inci- 
dental or routine information, or as planned 
questioning, he will be able to assess their 
manners, their ability to answer questions, 
and their general standards of speech and 
lipreading. All this may be done even though 
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the visit may merely be prompted through at 
tending to routine and administrative matters. 
His very way of speaking to the children and 
the standards he expects from them, in speech 
and in manners, may in themselves be a guide 
At the same time, an inadequacy 
n deportment, or in language structure, or 
in speech intelligibility, may be noticed by a 
teacher only at a time like this when the 
teacher is observing a child, or the class as a 
whole, with other person, This) may 
apply particularly when the principal or dep- 
uty brings into the classroom. In 
planned and systematic visits to the classroom, 
lessons may be observed and children’s book 
work examined. Assistance with, and samples 
of, prepared classroom material may both help 
the teacher in a practical way and also fur- 
ther the implementation of school policy. An- 
other important detail of supervision is’ the 
giving of demonstration This is of 
importance even to the teacher who has just 
completed training as a teacher of the deaf. 
Here the principal can show what is aimed 
for in method and presentation within the 
school. There will possibly be some aspects 
of the school approach or some subject in the 
curriculum with which the newly 
will not feel confident and so 
will welcome demonstrations. To the teacher 
who is completely new to work with deaf 
children, demonstrations will be essential in 
most lessons. Ideally, a full day’s demonstra- 
tion should give the new teacher some idea 
of routine, procedure and means of communi- 
cation, Other particular lessons will be dem- 
onstrated at intervals. Again ideally, a dem- 
onstration of one particular technique should 
he given at a time and this should be fol- 
lowed a day or two later by the principal ob- 
serving the teacher give a similar lesson. It 
is essential for us to remember, too, that the 


to teachers. 
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Visitors 


lessons. 


school 
trained teacher 


meaning of words we use commonly in out 
special field are not always obvious to new- 
comers even simple words such as lipreading, 
speech, language, need defining. Often a pe- 
riod of demonstration is necessary, along with 
experience in handling deaf children, in order 
really to sort out both the distinctions and 
the overlappings in the meanings of such 
terms. So the content of the particular sub- 
jects for the class, the reasons for the  in- 
clusion of these subjects, the relative impor- 
tance of each, and the interrelation between 
them can all best be explained through dem- 
onstrations over a period of time. 

Staff discussion is another detail of super- 
vision. This may be either in staff meetings 
or personal conversation. the staff 
meetings the principal or deputy gives a lead 
in discussion and so the teacher new to the 
staff learns more of the stated policy within 
the school, but at the same time discussion 
is tempered or extended by the participation 
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of members of the staff. Mueh will be 
achieved also in personal discussion with the 
teacher, both in giving the teacher ideas and 
goals in education of the deaf and in afford: 
ing opportunity for asking questions about 
specific problems. In actual practice, of 
course, most of the discussion in which the 
new staff member participates. or shall we say 
the dissertations to which he is subjected. 
will be over cups of tea—or coffee—in the 
staff rooms. Here he learns the views of the 
enthusiast, the fanatic, the rebel and the 
time-server. It is likely, too. that he will hap- 
pen to fall in with, or will himself gravitate 
to, one or another of these groups. This 
should not deter the principal, but merely 
make him more careful to spend adequate 
time in- personal with the new 
teacher, in particular, by seeking opportuni- 
ties for incidental or situational discussion. 
Here the teacher can best be shown to what 
extent he may put his own ideas into prac- 
tice, to what extent the principal insists on 
the carrying out of particular directions, and. 
most important, his reasons for such direc- 


discussion 


tions. 
The other detail of supervision which I 
would like to mention is called assessment. 


By this I mean, rather broadly, assessment 
of the pupils, of the teacher, and of the pupil- 
teacher relationship. This includes knowing 
both pupils and teacher personally, being con- 
versant with pupils’ work, checking the ade- 
quacy and accuracy of the teacher’s records 
of his pupils, and so learning from these ree- 
ords. It also includes the design, implemen- 
tation and supervision of whatever sort of 
testing program is considered necessary with- 
in the school. Assessment of the teacher also 
includes recognition of his particular gifts so 
that these may be utilized beyond his class- 
room and in the school activities as a whole. 

In all, supervision must be regarded, not 
so much as direction and imposition from 
above, but as cooperation with and guidance 
by the principal. It should be designed to 
make the best learning situations possible for 
the child and so fulfil what must be the aim 
of education of the deaf, namely, fitting him 
to live as full a life as possible within this 
hearing world. 


Discussants included: Elizabeth F. Titsworth, 
MLA.. Assistant Superintendent, New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, West Trenton; Ann Mul- 
holland, M.A., Associate Professor, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, IIl.; Eloise Kennedy, 
M.A., Principal, Primary Department, Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. and Alice 
Kent, M.A.. Supervisor, Classes for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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10:30-12:00 P.M 


Chairman: Alice Streng, M.A... Department of Exceptional Education, 
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Major Problems in Teacher 
Education and Recruitment 
STEPHEN P. QUIGLEY 


. Quigley Ford Fellow in Spe 
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versit f IIlin 
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Recognized leaders in our profession have 
addressed you in the past on the problems of 
teacher education and recruitment. So [| am 
sure many of you are wondering why a rela- 
tive newcomer to the profession is appearing 
before you to speak on the same vital topics. 
One reason is that | have been able, by means 
of a Ford Foundation Fellowship, granted by 
the University of Illinois, to spend the past 
year visiting a number of the well-established 
centers in the United States that are engaged 
in the preparation of teachers of the deaf. 
Perhaps a second reason is that T have been 
associated for several years with a state in 
which most of the problems of teacher edu- 
cation and recruitment are present. In that 
state, according to the January. 1958 issue 
of the American Annals of the Deaf. there are 
five centers for preparing teachers in our pro- 
fession. Those five centers are listed as hav- 
ing a total of seven graduates for 1958, or an 
average of slightly more than graduate 
per center?) This illustrates one of the major 
problems in’ teacher education: too many 
training programs in a single area with too 
few graduates. 

This situation is not unique to any one state. 
In 1950, the American Annals of the Deaf 
listed 18 centers in the United States for the 
preparation of teachers of the deaf. This num- 
ber has increased to 38 centers in 1958. There 
were 13] graduating students in the 18 cen- 
ters in 1950.! In 1958, with 38 centers oper- 
ating, there were 152 students listed as ready 
for graduation. Apparently, the increase of 
training centers throughout the country has 
not effectively increased the supply of trained 
teachers. 

The subject of this presentation is the need 
for unified planning by our profession to elim- 
inate, or at least greatly reduce, the present 
serious shortage of teachers, and to improve 
the quality of training offered to prospective 
teachers by some of our training programs. 
Such planning must be unified. It should be 
a joint effort by all of our professional organ- 
It should represent, not only all of 
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izations. 
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our organizations, but all kinds of interests 
within the organizations: the teachers, the 
administrators, the teacher-trainers, and the 
directors of state This planning 
should be carried out on the state as well as 
on the national level, for the certification of 
teachers is a function of the state, and not 
of national associations. 

It is our purpose to attempt to establish 
the need for this unified approach to the prob- 
lems of teacher education and recruitment. 
We have many men and women within our 
profession who are capable of providing con- 
structive solutions to the problems. We have 
the Committee on Teacher Training and Certi 
fication of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf. We have the 


programs, 


people who were appointed by the Alexander 


Graham Bell Association for the Deaf to set 
up standards for the preparation of teachers. 
And we have many men and 
such committees who could offer much toward 
a solution of the problems confronting — us. 
The present need is to bring all of these peo- 
ple together in a system of national and state 
committees for the purpose of devising ways 
and means to attract to our profession the 
teachers we need, and for the purpose of pro 
viding good facilities for the training of those 
teachers, 


women not on 


Teacher Education 


Teacher education has been fully considered 
in the past by our professional organizations, 
The requirements established by the commit 
tees of this Association and by the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf for the certification of teachers and 
the accreditation of training centers are listed 
in the July, 1951 issue of the Volta Review? 
and the September. 1951. issue of the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf.6) These requirements 
are well known to the people in our profes 
sion and there is no need to repeat them here. 
The requirements of the two associations are 
in essential agreement and cover most areas 
of the problem. There are three areas in 
teacher education, however. which merit. fur- 
ther consideration: (1) the trend toward the 
requirement of teaching experience with nor- 
mal hearing children as a prerequisite to the 
teaching of deaf and hard of hearing children: 
(2) the trend toward the establishment. of 
training programs in and universi- 
ties rather than in schools for the deaf: and 
(3) the tendeney on the part of some of the 


colleces 
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training programs to refuse to apply for ae- 
creditation by our professional organizations. 
The tendency on the part of some states to 
require experience with normal hearing chil- 
dren as a prerequisite to the teaching of deat 
and hard of hearing children appears to have 
paralleled the growth in our day schools and 
classes. These schools and classes usually fol- 
low the curricula of the public school sys- 
tems in which they are located. They also 
usually attempt to integrate their students. 
to varying degrees, with normal hearing chil- 
dren. The success of these activities depends 
to some extent upon the knowledge of public 
school curricula and the knowledge of the 
abilities of normal hearing children possessed 
by teachers of the deaf. It is proposed by 
some that the best means of acquiring such 
knowledge is through training and practice 
with hearing children in the public schools. 
This should careful 
study by our proposed national and state com- 
mittees. The aid of research agencies should 
be sought in an attempt to obtain an unquali- 
fied answer. A study by Brill has indicated 
that prior training with hearing children ap- 
peared not to discriminate between “good” 
and “poor” teachers of the deaf.£ Our com- 
mittees should encourage a series of similar 
studies. If the committees obtain clear evi- 
dence that this is an unnecessary require- 
ment, they should seek its elimination from 


proposition receive 


the requirements established by the states for 


certifying teachers in our profession. If, on 
the other hand, this is definitely found to be 
a valuable requirement for all teachers of 
the deaf or for those teachers employed in 
day schools and classes, then definite recom- 
mendations concerning it should be included 
in our national standards for certification. 
The inclusion of such a requirement might 
necessitate changes in some existing programs. 
Probably the major change necessary would 
be an extension in the time required to com- 
plete training. Four-year courses might need 
to be extended to five years. One-year gradu- 
ate programs might have to require their en- 
tering students to be persons with training in 
the teaching of hearing children. There are 
many obvious objections to making such 
changes. It is important. therefore, that the 
merits of training with hearing children be 
fully evaluated. This training might prove not 
to be of real value for teachers of the deaf. 
If we are to influence the certification. re- 
quirements of the states in this matter, it is 
important that we have state committees on 
teacher education and recruitment. In_ the 
past we have sought to influence the certifi- 
cation requirements of the states through our 
national associations and committees. This 
has many cisadvantages. The right to certify 
teachers belongs to the states. The states 
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often are willing to seek the advice of na- 
tional associations in’ establishing require- 
ments for teachers. In some cases, however, 
there are local requirements to be met which 
are not considered by the national associa- 
tions. It might prove helpful to have state 
committees on teacher education which could 
concentrate on correlating the standards of 
the states and the national organizations. 

At present we do not have such committees. 
Our national associations do not have, as 
many national professional associations do, a 
system of state and/or regional affiliates. 
There appears to be a need for state organ- 
izations of teachers of the deaf such as the 
New York State Association of Educators of 
the Deaf. These associations could eleet from 
their membership the committees on teacher 
education and recruitment that Have been pro- 
posed, The elected committees could be affili- 
ated with a national committee as the state 
associations could be affiliated with our na- 
tional associations. They could provide us 
with a grass roots approach to the problem 
of certification standards in the states and to 
the other problems facing us in teacher edu- 
cation and recruitment. 

The establishment of teacher-education pro- 
grams in colleges and universities also appears 
to have paralleled the growth of our day 
schools and classes. Such schools and classes. 
being part of local public school systems, can- 
not maintain their own teacher-training pro- 
grams. It is to be expected that they should 
seek their teachers from the same source as 
other departments of the public schools 
from the teachers colleges and from the edu- 
cation departments of universities. The growth 
of training programs in these institutions has 
led to an increasing demand for personnel 
qualihed to organize and conduct the courses 
of study. Obviously, such personnel should 
be trained and experienced in the education 
of deaf and hard of hearing children. There 
are other qualifications, however, which alse 
are essential to successful) work in’ univer- 
sities, 

Two such qualifications are: (1) the ability 
to teach at the university level; and (2) the 
ability to interpret, utilize and conduct  re- 
search. Universities generally recognize the 
possession of a doctoral degree as the chief 
indicator of competence in these areas. This 
might seem unimportant, but it is not. If 
training programs for teachers of deaf and 
hard of hearing children in colleges and uni- 
versities are to enjoy the same status as other 
university programs, the individuals conduct- 
ing them must meet, not only the special re- 
quirements of their field, but the general re- 
quirements of the universities. 

In the past, some colleges and universities 
have experienced great difficulty in securing 
personnel who possess both types of qualifi- 
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cations, As a result, they often have resorted 
to one of two practices. First, some univer- 
sities have engaged the services of trained and 
experienced teachers who do not possess the 
degrees considered necessary for advancement 
in the academic hierarchy of a university. In 
this case, the rank, the status and the salary 
accorded to the individual often are lower 
than those accorded to the individuals per- 
forming similar functions in other programs, 
but possessing more advanced academic train- 
As a result, the status of the program 


ing. 
for teachers of the deaf sometimes suffers. 
The second practice used by some univer- 


sities is to employ individuals who have doc- 
toral degrees and experience in fields related 
to the education of the deaf. In this case, the 
status of the program usually is maintained 
at the same level as that of other similar pro- 
grams within the university, but the quality 
of training often suffers. 

What our college and university programs 
need are persons who are experienced in the 
education of deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren, and who also possess the qualifications 
and advanced academic training necessary for 
successful work in universities. Our proposed 
committees could aid in the procuring of per- 
sonnel in two ways. First, they could encour- 
age experienced teachers in our profession to 
seek advanced degrees. It might be possible 
to provide the necessary encouragement 
through the awarding of fellowships obtained 
from national foundations. Second, they could 
investigate the possibility of establishing a 
national employment agency within our pro- 
fession to serve as a meeting ground for pros- 
pective employers and employees. Such an 
agency could serve, not only for the procure- 
ment of personnel for training programs, but 
also for the procurement of teachers, psychol 
ogists, audiologists, social workers and other 
types of personnel needed by our schools for 
the deaf. This is not an impractical sugges- 
tion. Employment agencies are maintained 
by many professional associations and have 
been found to provide useful services. 

By such means we could aid in staffing 
college and university programs. These pro- 
grams are not going to fade away. They are 
here to stay, with or without the qualified 
personnel to conduct them. It would be to 
our advantage as a_ profession, and to the 
advantage of the children whom we serve, if 
we could aid the universities in obtaining 
the qualified staff members they need in order 
to provide good training for prospective 
teachers of deaf and hard of hearing children. 

Leaders in our profession have expressed 
concern over the differences in the quality of 
training provided by the various training cen- 
ters. Our associations have endeavored to in- 
sure uniformly high quality through the prac- 
tice of accrediting centers which meet certain 
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minimum standards. Some colleges and uni- 
versities, however, will not apply for aceredi- 
tation. One of their major reasons for this 
is that, if they allow one small organization 
the right to accredit one of their programs, 
they would be forced to grant the same rights 
to a host of other organizations. This is a 
valid objection and one we should make al- 
lowances for in our accreditation procedures. 

It is possible that the universities would 
grant us the privilege of accrediting their 
training programs if we were affiliated with 
a large educational organization such as the 
National Education Association and sought 
to carry out our accreditation through that 
association or through the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. The 
National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education is recognized by many uni- 
versities and they often are willing to listen 
to its recommendations. Similarly, the NEA 
is recognized by many universities as being 
the major association representing teachers in 
this country, and its recommendations com- 
mand respect. We could perhaps use this to 
our advantage if we were afhliated with NEA. 

Our proposed national and state committees 
on teacher education and recruitment could 
investigate the desirability of our affiliating 
with NEA. Our profession is primarily edu- 
cational in character. Most of us are teachers. 
It might be well for us to participate in the 
activities of the association which represents 
teachers in general, the NEA. Our affiliation 
might aid us not only in gaining acceptance 
of our accreditation procedures by most train- 
ing programs, but also in solving the most 
serious problem facing us today, the problem 
of recruiting the people we need as teachers. 


Teacher Recruitment 


The problem of teacher recruitment de- 
mands our greatest attention. The teacher 
shortage has been with us for many years, 
and probably will be with us for many years 
to come. Its solution is not likely to result 
from the efforts of single individuals or single 
schools. It is a problem which requires  or- 
ganized and sustained effort by all members 
of our profession working through a system 
of national and state committees. 

The recruiting activities of our proposed 
national committee could be greatly aided by 
our affiliation with an organization such as 
the NEA. We could solicit the aid of the 
vast resources of that organization in making 
known to the general public and to other 
teachers the special requirements and the 
special problems of our field. It could aid us 
in presenting the advantages of service in our 
challenging and rewarding profession. It 


could aid us in promoting a national cam- 
paign for the recruitment of teachers. 
these 


All of 


activities would be difficult’ for us to 
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promote alone, due to the small number of 
people in our profession. 

Perhaps the most important function the 
national committee could serve would be to 
encourage the state associations which have 
been proposed to set up committees for the 
purpose of recruiting teachers. These com- 
mittees could be affiliated with the national 
committee and their activities could be co- 
ordinated by that committee. They would 
serve the important function of carrying re- 
cruiting activities into the high schools and 
colleges where prospective teachers are most 
likely to be found. 

Recruiting activities by the state associa- 
tions probably would vary somewhat from 
state to state depending upon the local situ- 
ation; however, there are some activities 
which might prove successful in most. states. 
These activities all are based on the assump- 
tion that successful recruiting requires the 
establishment of direct contact with the indi- 
viduals whom we wish to interest in becom- 
ing teachers. First, the state committees could 
initiate a mail campaign to all of the high 
schools and colleges within their respective 
states. This should include literature de- 
scribing the profession of teaching deaf and 
hard of hearing children and describing the 
facilities within the state for the education 
of those children. It also should include lit- 
erature on the teacher training facilities 
throughout the country and particularly on 
those closest to the individual state. The 
training programs should be active partici- 
pants in the recruiting. Second, the mail cam- 
paign should be followed up) by sending 
speakers to speak to interested groups of stu- 
dents on the education of deaf and hard of 
hearing children. These speakers could ap- 
pear before Future Teachers of America 
groups, at the Career Day conferences held 
by many high schools, and before any other 
groups of students who expressed interest: in 
our profession. The speakers for such  oc- 
casions could be provided by the state asso- 
ciations or obtained from outside the state 
through the auspices of the national commit- 
tee. Third, all students who expressed inter- 
est in teaching deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren should be invited to visit the education- 
al facilities provided for those children with- 
in the state. At such visits the students 
should be acquainted with some of the spe- 
cial problems of our field and with some of 
the special challenges and rewards it offers 
to individuals. 

These are only a few of the recruiting ac- 
tivities that could be conducted by state asso- 
ciations. The associations could devise many 
others. Concerted action by these associa- 
tions could provide many teachers for our 
profession. 
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Conclusion 

The major suggestions have now been pre- 
sented. It has been proposed that a national 
committee on teacher education and_ recruit- 
ment be formed. This committee would in- 
clude members from all of our professional 
associations, from all areas of interest within 
the associations, and from all regions of the 
country. This national committee could ini- 
tiate a thorough study of all the problems 
facing us today in the education and recruit- 
ment of teachers. It could investigate ways 
and means of solving those problems. It also 
has been proposed that the national commit- 
tee foster the development of a system of 
state and/or regional associations of educa- 
tors of the deaf. These state associations 
could elect committees on teacher education 
and recruitment similar to the proposed na- 
tional committee and afhliated with it. They 
would seek recruits for our profession where 
they are most likely to be found, in the high 
schools and colleges. There are many capable 
people in our profession who could initiate 
this planning and transform the planning into 
action. We propose that those people be 
brought together and provided with the fa- 
cilities they need to solve some of our prob- 
lems of teacher education and recruitment. 
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PaneL Discussion: Dr. Rachel D. Davies, 
Associate Professor of Education, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio; Dr. Louis DiCarlo, Pro- 
fessor of Audiology and Speech Pathology, 
Syracuse University, N. Y.; Lucy Moore, M.A., 
Assistant Professor of Speech and Teacher 
Education, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Thomas Poulos, M.A., Principal. 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint. 


Mr. Poulos said he thought that personal 
contacts with persons and organizations and 
the use of such media as movies and television 


were effective recruiting devices. The state 
school he represents has attempted to solve 
its recruiting problem by awarding parttime 
assistantships to student trainees. Each pays 
the student trainee about $1,200 per school 
year. College work taken on the campus is 
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fully accredited and accepted by the nearby 
colleges and universities, This work completes 
their 3rd or 4th vear of college credit toward 
their bachelor’s degree. Promising students 
are urged to return as teachers following their 
vraduation, 

Miss Moore detailed the difficulties of estab- 
lishing a new program of training teachers of 
the deaf in a university. Securing approval 
of a program by many university committees, 
negotiating with cooperating departments for 
the establishment of and arranging 
with agencies beyond the university for stu- 
dent teaching facilities may take as long as 
two years. Only then the search for students 


courses 


begins. Miss Moore observed that the stu- 
dents received free room and board at the 


Arkansas School for the Deaf plus $1125 a 
year from the fund for the advancement of 
education of the Ford Foundation’s experiment 
in teacher education. In 1953-55 there was no 
trouble in securing recruits. 

Dr. DiCarlo felt that cultural forces 
effective in determining what young people 
will choose as their profession, and that until 
the profession of teaching the deaf gains more 
status young people will not be attracted to it. 
Other areas of exceptionality are much more 
advertised, exploited and even supported by 
research funds than the education of the deaf 
has been. In fact. there is hardly any money 
available for research in our field. 

He went on to say that he thought a five- 
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Relationship Between the 
Educator and Parents 
of Deaf Children 
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All parents seek to find and maintain basic 
values in their quest to adjust to the times 
and environment in a manner that will be 
realistic as well as comfortable. The educator 
stands ready to assist the parents of the deaf 
child in achieving his goals. However. the 
possibilities of reaching the summit are tem 
pered by the educators attitudes and actions 
in at least three areas. 

It essential that the educator have a 
sensitive understanding of the parents’ prob- 
lems. As teachers, we must recognize the fact 
that parents do want to learn. This naturally 
leads to the need for the development of a 
suitable plan of parent-educator action which 
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year program of training teachers of the deat 
is no more effective than a four-year program. 
What is important is the sequence of learn- 
ing experiences and preparation for the pro- 
fessional year. He stated that a five-year pro- 
gram at this time at his university would 
reduce the number of students very drastically 
and that our solution to finding teachers does 
not lie in making it more difheult for students 
to complete their university education, 

Mrs. Davies suggested that a great resource 
is overlooked when parents of deaf children 
are not used as an integral part of the pro- 
gram of providing teachers for deaf children. 
She suggested a parent training program as 
a means of supplementing in the home the 
work done by teachers in school. Joel Saun- 
ders, a 9-year-old deaf boy who attends a 
regular 4th grade, and his parents were intro- 
duced to the audience. Mrs. Davies credited 
Joel’s parents with his progress and success. 

Mrs. Davies agreed with Dr. DiCarlo that 
four years was an adequate length of time 
for the preparation of teachers of the deaf. 
This preparation at Kent State University in- 
cludes student teaching with normal hearing 
children and leads to dual certification. 

Members of the audience seemed receptive 
to the idea that some national organization 
for recruiting be explored. Dr. Silverman sug- 


vested that he would welcome discussion of 
the matter at the business meeting. 
\ 
Wednesday P.M 
June 25 
and Hearing Clinic, 
will guide parents toward the point where 
they can face their problems head-on and 


come to intelligent decisions. 

The sympathetic educator is aware of the 
initial sheck to the family when discovering 
that they have a deaf child. This situation is 
often dificult and results in varied 
feelings of helplessness and disbelief. Unfor- 
tunately, those families needing help usually 
find themselves wasting considerable time, ef- 
fort and money seeking cures, treatments and 
satisfactory educational environments. 


to accept 


In their eagerness to meet their child’s need, 
the parents (and their deaf children) are ex- 
posed to many experts in the areas of speech, 
hearing, medicine and education with some- 
times confusing or frustrating results. This 
is especially so when the philosophies of the 
various disciplines are in conflict. 

Educators of the deaf have long recognized 
the fact that parents of deaf children need 
assistance in guiding their children’s develop- 
ment and growth. 
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For many years, correspondence courses 
such as the one now offered by the John Tracy 
Clinic have been supplied without charge to 
parents of preschool deaf children. The pro- 
fessional organizations in the field have also 
been making inexpensive or free reprints 
available to the public. 

Some schools for the deaf provide special 
parent seminars during vacation periods in 
addition to their regular parent meetings dur- 
ing the school year. These classes are usually 
open to parents of children too young to enter 
school, as well as to parents of enrolled 
pupils, 

1 shall now describe the program of the 
Lexington School to help parents of the deaf 
to answer some of the questions which con- 
front them. Some questions are probably un- 
answerable, some we do not know how to an- 
multiple answers. all 
situation will influence the 


swer, have 
cases, the family 
answer. 

At Lexington, the staff has been aware of 
the parents’ needs since the school was first 
organized in 1867. Although the fundamen- 
tal aims of the parents’ program have re- 
mained practically the same, the activities and 
services offered are flexible enough to vary as 
necessitated by the different) parent groups 
and the individuals involved. 

The school makes professional 
available to counsel individuals or 
seeking information related to the problems 
of deafness. Through tours of the 
the distribution of literature, individual con- 
ferences and lectures, our basic philosophy 
and program are integrated or explained to 
those seeking aid, 


some 


personnel 
groups 


school. 


Parents requesting enrollment for a child 
are given individual appointments to provide 
them with opportunities to discuss their prob- 
lems with staff members representing the va- 
rious departments within the school. 

This year as a of a number of in- 
formal discussions in which staff members and 
parents participated, an experimental program 
was instituted for new parents of nursery 
school children. 


result 


Four “new” parents have been coming to 
school on alternate pre-arranged days to work 
in the nursery school under the nursery teach- 
er’s supervision and guidance. This program 
has been carefully planned. The parents, who 
were volunteers, were carefully briefed as to 
their responsibilities and the aims of the pro- 
gram. It is the mutual desire of those par- 
ticipating in the experiment that the parents 
will thus acquire a better understanding and 
acceptance of the philosophy of the Lexington 
School, gain insight into the problems of 
deafness and generally develop a more. satis- 
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factory relationship with their children 
through the application of our educational 
objectives outside of school. 

At a time when teacher shortages are ap- 
parent, | believe | should state that this ex- 
periment is not aimed at preparing parents 
to be teachers of the deaf nor do these par- 
ents fill the role of substitute teachers, 

The school provides two visiting days’ for 
parents to have individual class observations 
during the school year. All staff members are 
available for parent conferences at the par- 
ents” during a mutually convenient 
time. 


request 


The Lexington School Parents’ Association 
also serves as a means for parent-educator 
This is a self-governing parent 
group. The association elects an advisory 
council, whieh funetions with the guidance 
of a faculty coordinator, as the policy-making 
bedy. An appointed committee plans meet- 
ings to meet the expressed needs of the mem- 
bership using guest speakers, teachers and 
children who are invited to participate. This 
year, four of the 20 meetings were scheduled 
on Sunday evenings to make it more con- 
venient for fathers and mothers to attend. 


cooperation, 


To reach parents unable to attend meetings 
and to aid each other, the parents publish a 
which contains articles 


monthly newsletter 


written by parents, teachers and friends of the 


deaf. A committee of parents is also respon- 
sible for the maintenance and circulation of 
a fine library which includes pertinent books, 
pamphlets and reprints. 

A discussion of parents’ aims and needs led 
to a description of an informal but carefully 
planned course of action developed by pro- 
fessional educators at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf to help parents solve their prob- 
lems. 

In a talk given at the New York Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor de- 
scribed most accurately what occurs when edu- 
cators and parents work toward a common 
goal. He said: 

“it is most interesting to observe the 
subtle transformataion that occurs as_ they 
(the parents) slowly build a new philosophy. 
Fear, frustration, and despair dissolve in the 
face of renewed hope and confidence. Pride 
in their deaf child replaces their former 
haunting pessimism as to his future. Gradu- 
ally, they (the parents) arrive at a_ point 
where they can say to themselves, ‘This is my 
child. True, he is deaf, but his deafness is 
purely incidental. He is happy, healthy, in- 
telligent and I know that life’s doors of oppor- 
tunity will open for him just as they would 
for any child.” 


Parents and the Specialists 
H. LATHAM BREUNIG 


It is a rare privilege to be included among 
this group of specialists. The only justifiea- 
tion for my being here is perhaps the fact 
that I have spent a good many years trying 
to be a specialist in practicing some of the 
things that my fellow panelists preach. 

Dr. Silverman’s presidential address pointed 
up some of the problems which must be faced 
in training and evaluating deaf children’ in 
attempts to prepare them for active participa- 
tion in a hearing milieu. He further stated 
that educators of the deaf have experience 
which it is difficult to document scientifically, 
but that they do have convictions based upon 
their experience. With this precedent I shall 
make no apology for offering undocumented 
convictions of my own. 

June Miller's paper Monday afternoon sug- 
gests that deaf children are blessed, by and 
large, with intelligence comparable to that of 
their hearing peers. This they are born with. 
It gives them varying potential for achieve- 
ment. Mildred Templin finds that the devel- 
opment of speech and language is related to 
the socio-economic background of the child. 
This plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of potential. 

Your concern as parents, then, is the ac- 
curate assessment and full development of the 
inherent capability of your children to adapt 
themselves to life among the hearing. To this 
end, you come to work closely with the sev- 
eral specialties such as these represented 
among my fellow panelists. Upon them you 
come to depend for your knowledge of deaf- 
ness and what can be done about it. And 
furthermore, you want to pass this knowledge 
on to the uninformed. As Dr. Silverman men- 
tioned, you may depend heavily upon a small 
circle of specialists associated with a particu- 
lar school or center. However highly trained 
and well motivated these specialists may be, 
each will possibly represent only a particular 
point of view in the education of the deaf. 

One of your greatest opportunities through 
the organization of this Parents’ Section 
would appear to lie in broadening the base of 
knowledge which your members possess con- 
cerning the education of the deaf. With 
greater comprehension of what can be done 
for the deaf, and of what the deaf themselves 
can do, you may more intelligently and _ realis- 


tically assess the potential of your own child. 

Another point in Dr. Silverman's address 
deserves mention. He suggests that there are 
fewer dedicated teachers than formerly—that 
education is by committee. In this connection. 


I would mention a definition of committee 
which I once read. It is, “The unwilling ap- 
pointed by the unable to do the unnecessary.” 
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While this facetious description in no wise 
applies to the educators of the deaf, it does 
imply a loss in the dedication of which Dr. 
Silverman spoke. Who, then, will apply the 
dedication to the welfare of the deaf child in 
order that he may achieve his potential? The 
answer would appear to be “his parents,” 
who have set for themselves the acquisition 
of a sound comprehension of the methodology 
and aims of the specialists. In this connec- 
tion, it would appear useful for each school 
to present annually a one-day “short course” 
covering several aspects of the education of 
the deaf. A parent who attended short courses 
at several schools would certainly acquire a 
rather broad viewpoint. 

In the assessment of the deaf child and his 
potential, there would appear to be at least 
two major pitfalls which the parent must 
beware. These are: hybridized communica- 
tion. and inadequate motivation. 

Time does not permit me to dwell at length 
upon these points. Concerning the first, | 
will say only that it is my firm belief, and 
my experience, that lipreading and speech, 
the tools which the deaf child acquires, and 
requires, for communication with the hearing 
can be kept at maximum efficiency only 
through exclusive use throughout all the days 
of his life. 

The other pitfall is exemplified by the fol- 
quotation from John A. Klein, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Evangelical Luther- 
an Institute for the Deaf, writing in the 
Journal of the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion, in April, 1953: 

Many parents entertain the hope that 
their deaf children some day will be able 
to secure so-called white collar job. 
Since this isn’t probable, however, it is 
well to acquaint parents with the fact 
that only a small percentage of the deaf 
enter the professions such as engineering, 
accounting, chemistry, et cetera. 

Of course it won't be probable if people in 
positions of responsibility expound such nega- 
tive doctrines. Mr. Klein also states: 

The teachers must impress upon the 
children, and their parents, too, that deaf 
people, in most instances, gain their live- 
lihood by working with their hands. 

Isn't deafness enough of a curse, without 
adding the cure of Joshua? “Now therefore 
you are «© ed, and there shall none of you 
be ‘reed t: m being bondmen, and hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the house of 
my God.” (Joshua 9:23) 

What the deaf child needs is not this nega- 
tive, unenthusiastic approach to his potential, 
but a_ positive, dedicated motivation. The 
educators say, “We must be realistic.” If 
this be realism, I want no part of it. We 
realize, of course, that not all children, deaf 
or otherwise, are capable of equal achieve- 
ment. But [ would certainly hate to see such 
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inadequate motivation infect. and deter those 
deaf young people who are capable of en- 
rolling in high schools and accredited col- 
leges with their hearing contemporaries, and 
of making places for themselves among the 
hearing. The economic rewards and satisfac- 
tion in achievement are great. Many have 
done it. We are in touch with each other, 
and hope some day to organize as you par- 
ents have done. 

To summarize, then, parents of deaf chil- 
dren, banded together under the aegis of the 
\lexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, have a marvelous opportunity to acquire 
broad, authentic knowledge concerning — the 
ways of the specialists, by which you may 
accurately assess the potentialities of your 
own children, and which you may pass on to 
the uninformed. And you work with 
each other in developing the responsibility for 
instilling in your own children the motivation 
for expanding their potential to the fullest. 


The Relationship of the 
Speech and Hearing Center 
to the Parent of the 
Deaf Child 


BEATRICE JACOBY 
Dr. Jacoby is associated with the Speech and 
Hearing Department of Queens Co ege, New 
York. 


When we talk about the development of 

speech and language skills of the deaf child, 
we first assess the communication skills of the 
child, then outline a program of speech and 
language habilitation and establish specific 
vals. 
The relationship between the center and 
the parent must involve two people and only 
two people at a time. They must each take 
responsibility for understanding the content 
of the conversation, 

A parent talks most frequently to a clin- 
ician or a therapist in the center; in some in- 
stances to the psychologist in the center; and 
occasionally to a supervisor or the director. 
Each time the parent turns to another agency 
for help, the number of communication lines 
is increased not by one, but by the total num- 
ber of participants. The more consultants you 
have, the more complicated is your communi- 
cation system. 

It should be obvious to us, then, that the 
more complicated the network becomes, the 
greater are the number of breakdowns or in- 
terferences that can manifest themselves. 

The difficulties that arise in the relationship 
between parent and center, however, are not 
only due to the fouling of numerous lines. 
They are bound to exist because of the na- 
ture of language itself. When people talk to 
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each other they send out at least two messages 
simultaneously. The messages may reinforce 
each other or they may conflict with each 
other. The sender may or may not be aware 
of two messages. Most frequently | would say 
the sender is unaware of sending conflicting 
messages. The alert receiver should always 
expect two messages and should be able te 
decode them. When the messages appear t 
be in conflict with each other the listener must 
check on what is fact and what is fiction—on 
what is denotative and what is connotative. 

Sometimes you need listen only to an in- 
flection of the voice; or to watch an eyebrow 
move up or the corner of a lip to move down; 
or wait for a further explanation. A few 
weeks ago the mother of a deaf boy told me 
how hard she and her husband had had _ to 
work in order to get their son into a prep 
school. The boy was an A student at the local 
elementary school for normally hearing chil- 
dren. She summed up her evaluation of the 
situation with the one word, “People.” and let 
the slightest smirk appear at the corner of 
her mouth. The other day this same mother 
described the graduation exercises that had 
taken place at the school the night before. 
As each student walked to the platform to 
receive his diploma the audience applauded. 
When her son’s name was called the applause 
was louder and longer than for any of the 
others. She said, “People,” and smiled and we 
both thought, “People are wonderful.” 

At times you need to do a great deal of 


probing to find out what is fact and what is 


pleasant concealment of a fact. A teacher 
sends home a report card that says Johnny 
is doing as well as can be expected. If you 
take that for a single message you may be 
very surprised the day that you are told 
that Johnny is not to be promoted with the 
rest of his class. 

Perhaps I can help you to understand what 
I mean by telling you of an incident that 
occurred recently. Two women came to see 
me about procedures to follow in order to 
enroll in the teacher-education program at 
Queens College. Both were mothers. One 
was a normally hearing mother with a deaf 
child. The other was a deaf mother with a 
normally hearing child. 

The deaf mother was a graduate of the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf and of Gallaudet 
College. She wished to pursue her training. 
She described her experience, her present 
qualifications and her goals in unambiguous 
language. She understood my statement of 
the restrictive covenants that were part of 
free higher education in the state. She thought 
they were unfair to a deaf person. And she 
said so, directly. Her messages, denotative 
and connotative, reinforced each other. There 
were no significant barriers to communication 
between us despite the fact that she had no 
usable hearing. 


On the other hand, communication between 
the normally hearing mother and myself was 
not as easy nor as successful. I am sure that 
I did not get my ideas across to her. She 
sent me conflicting messages. Our conversa- 
tion included such bits as the following: 

Morner: You know I have a daughter who 


is deaf. 
Me: Yes? How old is she? 
Motuer: She's 14. 
Me: What school does she attend? 


Moruer: She doesn’t go to school. The 
schools for the deaf were not able to teach 
her. My friend (she pointed to the dea/ 
mother) teaches her. She has done a wonder- 


ful job. She has taught her how to read. 


Me: At what level does your daughter 
read? 
MorHer: She reads very well. And = my 


friend, here, is responsible. 

Me: Yes. IT understand. reads 
Does she read as well as other 14-year-olds? 
Or 12-year-olds? What is her reading level? 

Motuer (to friend): Would you say that 
Dorothy reads well? 


She well, 


Frienp: Yes, she reads very well. 

Moruer: At what level does she read? 

Frienp: [I would say at about the second 
grade. 


A pause ensued during which the mother 
seemed to be looking for an encouraging 
word from one of us. 

Motuer: Don't you think she really is at 
about the third grade? 


Frrenp: I would sav she is between the 


second and third grade. 


Speech 


Chairman: Dr. June Miller, Educational Director, 
University of Kansas Medical Center. Kansas 


Acoustic and Visual Language 
Communicating Systems 
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Sch 


Rev. Tervoort is associated with the Sc 
for the Deaf, Sint Michie Geste!, The Nett 
arlands. 

Human beings have contact with one an- 


other in many different ways. Language psy- 
chology deals with a special type of contact 
behavior the contact behavior by means of a 
structured system of symbols. It is the task of 
language psychology to describe and analyze 
this special type of behavior. But, there is 
one aspect which language psychology does 
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This mother was unable to look her 
daughter objectively. She could not bear to 
face the problem without crying. She did 
not want to ery. So she hid her tears behind 
a variety of words. This interfered with her 
relationships with others who were trying to 
help her. Sinee she could not face the prob- 
lem she could make no assessment of the 
youngster’s strengths and weaknesses. She 
did not understand the totality of the han- 
dicapping factors. She did not accept her 
child nor her child’s handicap. Her state- 
ment, “I have a deaf child.” carried two mes- 
sages to me. The hidden was, “I 
have a bright deaf child.” 

What made the incident so dramatic to me 
was the contrast in courage between the two 
women and the contrast in their methods of 
relating to me, 


message 


Other panel discussants were Dr. Sidney N. 
Buassis, otologist at the University of Pittsburgh 
and Mergaret Brennan of the Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Clinic. 

Dr. Bussis discussed the importance of the 
family physician in caring for the deaf child. 


and contrasted his duties with those of the 
otologist. 
Miss Brennan discussed some of the be- 


havior traits found in deaf children and the 
reasons for them. She explained that parents 
always face unprepared the situation of having 
a handicapped child. Above all, she empha- 
sized, parents must accept the handicapping 
condition and not blame themselves for their 
child’s problem. 


Thursday, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 


June 26 


Hearing and Speech Department, 
City 


the description and the analysis of 
the symbols themselves and their systematic 


not cover 


interrelation. This is the field of linguistics. 
Psychology deals with behavior which finally 
finds its way to character, intelligence and 
personality; linguistics deals with the = strue- 
ture of language -the tool used by human 
beings in a very special kind of behavior. 
Sometimes this distinction in theory can 
easily be maintained in practice. But) some- 
times the distinction between the two discip- 
lines, language psychology and linguistics, 
is not so easy to carry through. The use of 
the symbols is part of the contact, and beth 
linguists and psychologists have to know the 
whole of contact first, before each of them 
knows where his own field starts and ends. 
Part of the contact will be built up accord- 
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ing to grammatical principles of some kind, 
and part of the contact will escape any lin- 
guistic categorization. For the English gram- 
marian this would not be such a_ problem, 
but for the linguist doing field work in’ the 
Equatorial African jungle it can and has 
been a real problem. What is language, and 
what are just accompanying features? 

In the contact behavior of young deaf chil- 
dren among themselves, the linguist meets his 
own puzzling blackboard jungle. Certain as- 
pects of behavior definitely serve the social 
contact, but to what extent are they given an 
opportunity to be gathered together in a gram- 
matical description, and where do they escape 
such a possible application of linguistic rules, 
leaving the field to language psychology and 
the study of behavior only? Is there linguistic 
in all this gesturing and mimicry, 


regularity 
these expressive movements and bodily pos- 


tures, these melodies and exclamatory voice- 
vivings, this changing and shifting of  atti- 
tudes, and this display of hands and eyes? 
And before he starts his feld work among 
deaf youngsters, as [did with my movie 
camera for three years, the linguist becomes 
a philosopher thinking about the different life 
of these litthe deaf children. For a few min- 
utes I would like to take you along in this 
thinking, before 1 start making applications 
which will bring us to the field of linguisties 
again. 

Human beings have contact as persons to 
persons, but they always start this contact 
through the sense organs to finally end up in 
reaching the brain, the mind, the intellect, 
the heart, the soul, or whatever you like to 
call it. Eye and ear apparently are more suit- 
able than the sense of touch, taste or smell 
to serve the higher, more symbolic means of 
contact. And in its history, mankind chose 
the auditory symbolization for the highest 
human interrelation possible--for the contact 
by language. In language man has built up 
a multi-dimensional and highly refined sym- 
bolic system, which can serve all the levels, 
depths and heights, needs and requirements 
of mankind, of the hearts and the heads, the 
feelings and the thinking, of science, religion 
and love. And one asks oneself: why is this 
contact based upon sounds, why the acoustical 
and not the visual cooperation and together- 
ness in symbolic behavior? Apparently the 
prehistoric choice has been the right one, for 
mankind sticks to it, and oniy you and I, as 
teachers of the deaf, fully realize the conse- 
(quences of this choice. 

The must be that the ear is” the 
organ most suitable for this contact. Let me 
iry to arguments. The eat 
cannot be closed like the eye, and has to do 
its work as long as one is conscious. The ear 
is the organ of all directions and dimensions, 
while the eye commands only the world which 


reason 
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one faces. The world of the ear is in front 
of me, but also behind me, under and above 
me, to my right and to my left. So the ear 
does not require the turning of the head to- 
wards the speaker. The ear, in opposition to 
the eye, is the organ that works equally well 
in the dark and around the corner, from an- 
other room, through the wall, and behind the 
The ear is the better 
individual and 


cover of trees or rocks. 
contact medium between the 
the group, and between the individual and 
every member of the group. As far as the 
voice carries and the ear picks up, the con- 
tact is as refined and distinctive as the con- 
tact between two individuals only. With the 
eye, contact becomes more distant and indis- 
tinct with every neweomer who enlarges the 
group. The ear also is the organ which  per- 
ceives the made abstracted 
from the speaker, as an interrelational entity 
between speaker and listener, while the eye 
perceives message and messenger 
in one concrete perception of the person. 
Furthermore, while the eye is the organ of 
space, distance and limitation, the ear is the 
organ of closeness and extension all around: 
I am in this locality and the walls and ob- 
jects at certain distances limit my visual per- 
ception, but my voice is everywhere, fills the 
room and is close to every one of you. What 
you and I see is at a distance, distinct from 
the limits of our bodily selves, but what you 
and I hear is all around us, even in us. And 
so the eye is the organ of the there, the ear 
is the organ of the here. Finally, while the 
eye is the organ of light, color, dimension 
and space, the ear is the organ of sound, suc- 
cession, and time. [| want to explain this final 
distinction a little further. 

The eye perceives the world in front from 
a distance and in a global way as the pres- 
ence of all things which are there; and in a 
distinctive way the structure of all things 
present. Norm for the eye is the distinctive 
visibility of the colored and outlined quali- 
ties; and the typical characteristic of the eye 
is the simultaneity of the perception. Things 
are perceived in their special distance or close- 
ness, and in their distinctive color features 
and geometrical compositions. The ear, how- 
ever, perceives the world all around, not from 
a distance, but as part of the perceiving per- 
son, in an identification and distinction at 
once. The ear does not perceive globally all 
the things present in space at once, but  per- 
ceives the sounds of the world around in sue- 
cession, The simultaneity of the eye becomes 
the succession of the ear. So the ear is the 
olyan of time, for perceiving the world of 
sound in succession, the human being can 
measure the time in a before, now and there- 
after. And as such the ear becomes the 
outstanding organ of relations. The eye is 
the organ of simultaneous composition, but 
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the ear is the organ of the measured before 
and thereafter, the succession where 
thing comes first and another thing later, but 
both connected with each other. This, to my 
opinion, is the final reason why a highly cul- 
tured and sophisticated society during cen- 
turies stuck to the symbolic contact based 
upon sound. For this type of contact best 
suited the intellectual pathways of human 
thinking in all its depths and heights. 

We must gather together our thoughts and 
come to the point, our point. We are dealing. 
are we not, with a group of human beings, 
because of said circumstances lack the 
organ of hearing with all the catastrophical 
consequences included? Forgetting for a 
moment the residual hearing in some cases, 
and talking about the assumed pure = case 
only, we truly can say that we have to help 
and to educate visual beings. To many the 
deaf are the most handicapped children’ in 
education, for by themselves they lack so- 
ciety’s most vital means of social relation 
the system of communication itself, a system 
based upon sound and hearing for the reasons 
described above. 

And now, in our education we could go two 
ways: we could try to teach our acoustic 
system to these visual beings, or we could 
develop a visual system that suits these beings 
best. History has tried both, but present con- 
vietions are in favor of the first. Rather than 
educate the deaf in a svstem relatively easy 
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to acquire by the teacher and very easy and 
natural for the pupil, this century has made 
its choice more and more for the hard way. 
For that easy system, though educating the 
deaf to be intellectual beings, good citizens 
and honest Christians, marked them for their 
lifetime as totally different; and it closed the 
door to the contact with the hearing world 
ina definite way. And this last point 
was the reason for the other choice. Not the 
better means of education in itself for there 
can be little doubt, [ think, that in itself the 
manual method, with its excellent distinctive 
visibility of the symbols, is the best means of 
communication for and among visual beings, 
whose contact behavior purely and exclusive- 
ly depends on this distinctive visibility. How- 
ever, this is strictly a theoretical statement 
that should not be misunderstood. I am not 
in favor of calling back De L’Epee and Sicard 
from their graves or their seats in heaven. 
For practical reasons, but for absolutely nee- 
essary and strictly basic, fundamental reasons. 
we have to educate the deaf as we do. In 
other words, there is a general agreement that 
au easy preparation of the deaf pupil for the 
small, isolated island of manualism is out of 
the question; and that a preparation, hard 
on the teacher and pupil, for meeting the 
hearing world is mandatory. We cannot make 
this world visual-manual: we therefore have 
to make the deaf child aural-oral, to the ex- 
tent that our capacity, conviction, teaching 
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method and the child’s potentiality allow. 
There may be different convictions about the 
extent and the method applied, but in gen- 
eral one can make this statement, because it 
is backed by everyone. But let me, as a lin- 
guist, consider some consequences of this con- 
viction, and finally mention the work [T am 
doing and hope to continue. ‘ 

First of all, we can never deny that our 
children are deaf. We have to deal with hu- 
man beings, who for their means of contact 
are purely visual or mainly visual even when 
helped by some residual hearing. You will 
understand that IT am not talking about the 
hard of hearing, and that I am by no means 
denying the help of equipment for every deaf 
child. But IT still sav: we have to deal with 
a visual being, if you wish, a kinaesthetie. 
motoric, vibratory, visual being. And this has 
its linguistic consequences, For. what do we 
ask from our deaf children? 

We ask of them, in the course of education, 
to adapt themselves to and to become thor- 
oughly familiar with a symbolic 
communication which is based upon 
giving and sound perception, which is struc 
tured in time, succession and relation, and 
with which the children are basically and 
totally unfamiliar. And we do so without 
adapting that system in any way to these 
children’s needs or capacities. IT am making 
this statement not as a_ psychologist, but 
merely from a linguistic standpoint. We have 
to act the way we do, and it is a mere mit 
acle of achievement by teacher as well as by 
pupil that we succeed, 

Speech is voice-giving and modulating this 
voice-giving with the speech apparatus. How 
this apparatus functions and moves, especially 
tongue and lips, is of no importance in this 
system, but it becomes functional, even vital 
for the deaf child, whose perception depends 
upon visibility. And yet, the poorly visible 
small lips carry all the clues for the com- 
munication, without our being able to enlarge 
this visibility. There are secondary helps, yes, 
like simultaneous finger spelling. signing. 
vowel and consonant gesturing, but they are 
foreign to the lips themselves, which remain 
the essential symbol carriers. They only con- 
fess the insufficiency of the labial visibility: 
and they, according to many in the field, take 
away the necessary attention from the lips, to 
the extent of taking over the task of the 
mouth in a way that endangers the contact 
of becoming manual again and therefore un- 
suitable for the primary purpose of meeting 
the hearing world. Again, I do not want to 
be misunderstood. I am as much in favor of 
lipreading and its extensive training as any 
one of you, but I want to point out its ex- 
treme difficulty from a linguistic point of 
view. I might add my conviction that the 
secret of success lies in an early start because 


system of 
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of the sensitivity of the first years of life, and 
especially in the feedback given to the child 
by watching his own movements in the mit 
rer, and comparing them with the teacher's 


movements constantly, 

Point two, and equally hard on teacher and 
child, is speech. We ask from the child) with 
out ears, and who is all eves, to forget about 
his vision and to give voice, to modulate and 
to characterize this voice into vowels and con 
sonants. But vou can figure out by yourselves, 
from daily experience, what it means to teach 
sound in a soundless world, and to children 
who cannot control, correct and improve their 
speech with their ears, because they do not 
have the necessary feedback. Again here the 
ereatest help is the usage of the early years, 
reserved by nature for the onset of speech, 
and again here the best tools for the teacher 
are the other possibilities of contacting the 
speech by the supplementary feedback from 
the eyes in the mirror; the motor system in 
breathing control; the kinaesthesis con 
coordinated musele control the 
Vibratory experience feeling the thrill of 
your own sound organ at work. 

The third linguistic 
choice in favor of the present methods is the 
most serious one, and you will understand 
that we finally have arrived at the structural 
linguistic problems, the struggle with gram- 
mar and syntax, with language, that is so well 
known to you as the hardest problem to cope 
with in teaching the deaf. | want you to re 
call what [ said about the eye and the ear 
as different sense organs of contact. to fully 
understand what I mean to say. 

We ask people whose contact organ is the 
eye, whose basic norm is distinetive visibility, 
and whose contact system by nature therefore 
is built up simultaneity. globality, and 
measuring on distance, to enter a contact sys 
tem based upon distinctive audibility. and 
built out into a symbolic system of succession 
in time, distinctive befores, nows there- 
afters, and relations—whieh during cen 
turies have followed all man’s thinking, loving 
and praying. The language we use has a rich 
ness of itself in its abstract possibilities to 
express all kinds of possible relations —and it 
took many generations of culture to build up 
a system of so refined a value. But this rela- 
tional system is hard to master for a child 
whose time and relation thinking is lacking 
aud whose contacts with others always are the 
concrete persons themselves without the pos- 
sibility of abstracting the system from. the 
individual. 

This is the general outline of the difficulty. 
That the teachers, however, succeed in rais- 
ing their children to the wanted level is an 
achievement made possible by hard work, con- 
tinuous reflexion, and above all by sharp and 
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line intuition. It is the task of scientific re- 
search to try and prove these intuitions, to 
make them part of the whole of conscious 


thinking about the problem, and soe im- 
prove the teaching. 

In every deaf child there exists a twofold 
tendeney of contactual behavior. Basically 


there is the visual tendency which tends to- 
wards the highest possible distinctive visi- 
bility in simultaneous measuring, sampling. 
figuring, imitating of the world around—and 
secondly the visual tendency which is edu- 


cated toward the acoustical language in so far 
as it is visible, and its richer, more abstract 


relational possibilities. In every school one 
can observe these two tendencies, e.g.. in the 


diffeulty of meeting the hearing world in the 
person of the visitor, against the easiness 
f contact with the deaf playmates. I'm not 
talking about signing versus non-signing: this 
is far more basic. And in every school (three 
cheers for the teachers) one can observe the 
steady shift of importance in these two ten- 
dencies, the decrease of the esoteric purely 
visual contact against the increase of the lin- 
guistic system of the hearing society around. 
| consider it as the linguist’s task to analyze 
linguistically this to start with an 
analysis of the esoteric, purely visual system. 
I have described and analyzed such a system, 
ind T hope you will be able to study the con- 
crete data and structures soon in an English 
summarized Here, only want 
to give a general idea. As you understand 
from what T have said in the beginning, the 
analysis had to include language psychology 
to finally find the linguistic structure, because 
much of the behavior was functional in these 
children’s language in a different way. All 
the mistakes typical of the deaf child, come 
from the struggle between the two tendencies 
and from the interference of the purely visual 
categories with the visualized acoustical ones, 
as long as the last ones are still more or less 
Let me give you some grammatical 


progress, 


translation. 


foreign. 
categories which are typical for a relational 
system of communication in time sequence, 
and therefore foreign to a visual one. There 
is no great problem so long as concrete, visi- 
ble things are called by their names. The 
problem starts where our grammar makes the 
linguistic distinction between noun and verb. 
\ definition as thing-word action-word 
does not help: there is as much thing or action 
value in we hope as our hope, in I walk and 
a walk, in you dance and your dance, and so 
on. Only the place in the sentence and the 
adnominal words make hope, walk, dance 
look, ete.. noun or verb for those who know. 
Not so the deaf child. The distinction between 
verb and noun did not exist in their contacts 
that I investigated. 

There is difficulty with time, as you know 
from your calendar work and your struggle 
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New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
e Residential modern school in beau- 

tiful Monadnock Region 


e Trained teachers . . . Audiologist 

e Oral methods 

e Pre-school through primary grades; 
program developing to 12-year 
school 

e Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children 

e New vocational and recreational 
buil ling 


t counselling and education 
T ver training program, gradu- 
ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 


tain scholarships available 


aren 
react 


For further information, write 
Director 
Crotehed Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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with tenses. There is a conerete knowledge 
in the private language of deaf youngsters 
they know today, tomorrow, and yesterday, 
Christmas, my birthday, and long vacation 
but they don't have past, future, finished on 
unfinished modality, progressive form or any- 
thing, added to their concrete neither-verb- 
nor-noun notions, as dance, sleep, play.love. 
look, and so on. They simply say, “sleep yes- 
terday,” “play vacation.” “look tomorrow.” 
according to their own idioms. 

Next, connected by implication, are the pro- 
nouns. They have the special difficulty of 
being an abstraction of a symbol: J  repre- 
sents my name and person, Ais represents the 
second fall of somebody's name—and_ they 
have the special problem of changing all the 
time according to who speaks and whom is 
spoken to. “Shall I give you some of my 
candy?” deserves the answer: “Yes, you 
should give me some of your candy” and the 
deaf child is confused by all the Is, my’s. 
and you's that become you's, your's, and me’s. 
Much more when him’s, their's, she’s, they’s, 
we's, her's, our’s, ete.. are introduced; for 
the child in his own language simply points: 
I-me-my-mine versus you-your-yours——he, she, 
his, him, hers, her—we, our, ours— they, their. 
theirs. And when English and more 
Dutch or German, starts to relate noun and 
verb to each other, as in he sleeps or she 
dances. the problem becomes all the more 
confusing to our poor deaf youngster. An- 
other point is the sequence of words in the 
sentence. The deaf child perceives and there- 
fore thinks much more in visual simultaneities. 
was an acoustical struc- 


even 


“Don't you love me?” 
ture typical of our language in time that | 
saw a deaf child make all simultaneously 

you by pointing, /ove by the other hand on 
the chest, me by the moving index of that 


Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 


(Out of print at present) $2.50 

(Up to 8 years of age) 
LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II 


GRADE I 


$3.00 
(8 to 11 or 12 years) 
LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 


GRADE HI 
(teenagers and adults) 


$4.00 


(All prices plus postage) 
These books are being widely used in 
speech departments in universities and 
colleges, as well as in public schools. 

CORA ELSIE KINZIE 

4462 South 150th Street 

Seattle 88, Washington 


hand. not by shaking the head. and the ques- 
tion mark by mimiery. Nowhere in its strue- 
ture is the acoustical language more typically 
a relational structure than in its word order, 
and nowhere is the task harder on the deaf 
child. He lacks the insight into the abstract 
value of the structuring words—between, as. 
for, to. because, after, the and a, though, by. 
etc. He also lacks the sentence melody which 
rhythmically and melodically groups and 
structures the whole sentence. found that 
the deaf child in his own system has but one 
system of séquence—the importance, either 
emotional, temporal, visual, or psychological, 
of the symbols used and in this sentence fre- 
quently simultaneity, as shown: *You—me 
downtown fun.” equals “Movie fun 
-~downtown you.” or “Downtown you 

me—fun—movie.” In this system, a typical 
relation word like a preposition finds its logi- 
cal proper place after the word: table under. 
room into, bed behind, because you have first 
the thing and then the special relation to it, 
or rather, you see them both at once. 

Most of what I have said was old news. but 
I hope the point of view was new. As one of 
you said: “It is about time that modern lin- 
guisties interested in the field.” I 
have tried to formulate briefly your and my 
problems from the standpoint of a linguist, 
not to show you again the extreme difficulty 
of your task, not to bring the teaching back 
to the manual level, and not to scare you for 
the future. My only intention was to help to 
improve, although T think it is more the task 
of a group and a generation than that of an 
individual. I see the linguistic task as follows: 

By investigating more the primitive level 
of purely visual contact we can discover more 
about the basic principles of the visual com- 
munication systems as such and about the 
ways they develop. And we’ can, therefore. 
understand the linguistic, grammatical and 
syntactical problems of the deaf child. We 
have to build the bridge, let us explore more 
about the other side before we build the fun- 
damentals. In other words: knowing about 
the categories that are natural for visual be 
ings. but which are abnormal and foreign to 
our acoustic system, we will be more able to 
prevent them from developing, to use them 
as an easy start when they are usable, and to 
point them out and change them into the 
categories of our language of which we know 
so much and our little ones so little. Only 
when this work is done, will there be possible 
the close cooperation between the teacher and 
the linguist in helping the deaf child. 


movie 


becomes 


Dr. Tervoort’s paper was followed by a dem- 
onstration of 12-year-old pupils by Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Barnes, Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, 
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Business Meeting 


The President. Dr. S. Richard Silverman, 
called the meeting to order, 

A piece of unfinished business left 
from the last annual meeting which had to be 
acted upon at two successive annual meetings 
was brought up. This involved the amending 
of the Constitution to include affliated groups 
into membership and the formation of a Par- 
ents’ Section. Miss June Miller moved, and 
Miss Elizabeth Scott seconded, and the mo- 
tion was passed unanimously by the member- 
ship. 

The President presented resolutions that the 
convention extended its gratitude and appre- 
ciation to Dr. Sam Craig and his staff; DePau! 
Institute; Mount Lebanon system; United 
States Steel Corp.: Miss Josephine Carr and 
Pratt: 


over 


the program committee: Dr. George 
Mr. Robert Cole: Mr. Isaiah Scheeline, Jr.: 


and all the parents who participated in’ the 
organization of the Parents’ Section: the stafl 
of the Volta Bureau, Miss Van Wyk, Mis- 
Hill and Mrs. Johnson: the exhibitors; Hotel 
Webster Hall: the press of Pittsburgh: the 
Publicity Committee: The University of Pitts- 
burgh for the Monday evening reception; the 
Wilkinsburg Civie Symphony Orchestra and 
its director; and to all others who had helped 
in any way to make the 23rd Summer Pro- 
gram Meeting an outstanding success. 

The motion was made by Father Bartley, 
seconded by Florence Cleary, and passed 
unanimously by the membership that written 
letters of thanks should be extended to each 
of the groups mentioned above. 

The President reviewed the organization at 
the Bureau in the past vear and the employ- 
ment of an Editor in addition to an Executive 
Secretary, 

The President expressed appreciation to Dr. 
Groht for her new book which the Association 
| 
| NOTICE 

Do you have copies of the Volta Review 
for January, February, March or April, | 

1958, which you do not plan to keep for 

binding? If you can spare these issues, or 

any one of them, the Alexander Graham 

Bell Association for the Deaf would be 

very pleased to receive them. The supply 

for these months has unfortunately been 
exhausted and the Association is unable to 
fill any orders for complete sets of the | 


magazine, 

Please send your extra copies to: Alex- | 
ander Graham Bell Association for the | 
Deaf, 1537 35th St.. N. W.. Washington 7, 
D; 
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has just published and which will be a real 
contribution to oral education. 


The President stated that the Executive 
Secretary's travels and talks to various groups 
had helped the Association. 

The President expressed appreciation on 
behalf of the Association of Mr. Hilleary Hos- 
kinson and Mr. Richard Marsh of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He said that these members of the 
Board are not known to the membership in 
general but they have been very active in fur- 
thering the affairs of the Association. 

The President then reviewed the problems 
of the Volta Bureau: 

1. The resignation of the Executive Secre- 
tary, Miss Van Wyk. 

2. The need for more funds. He urged 
members to support the Association by pur- 
chase of materials and by interesting other 
persons in joining the Association. 

3. He spoke of the overlapping of activities 
of other organizations with ours, not only 
speech and hearing societies but government 
agencies as well. He said that we need to 
relate ourselves with these groups more. 

1. The President said that the Association 

needs to re-state and re-implement its pur- 
poses. He hoped that more regional meetings 
would be held and that parents would join 
the Parents’ Section in increasing numbers. 
5. The President urged the membership to 
keep in mind the unique characteristic of this 
organization: that it is an organization of pro- 
fessionals and laymen who have come together 
on an easy, informal and harmonious meeting 
ground. He urged that this tradition and at- 
mosphere be maintained, 

6. He urged that more members participate 
in the affairs of the Association and that the 
personnel of the Boards and Committees 
change more often. 

7. In conclusion the President offered three 
principles as guiding rules: a. All people are 
important. b. We have not yet found the key 
to unlock the full potential of our children. 
ce. The search for truth should continue un- 
abated. 

The results of the election of six members 
to the Board of Directors were announced. 
Re-elected to the Board were Sister Anna 
Rose, Sam B. Craig, Nathan P. Harris, Hil- 
leary F. Hoskinson and Jacqueline Keaster. 
Newly elected was Josephine Carr. 


Lilian Grosvenor Jones, Secretary 


Note: At a meeting on Thursday, June 26, 
the Board of Directors accepted, with regret, 
the resignation of Miss Alice Kent from the 


Board. Dr. William Hardy was elected by the 


Board to fill Miss Kent’s unexpired term. 
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Speech 


Speech in Our Upper School 
MARGARET WOO! 


Mrs. Wo 
ment of Lexington Sch 


3 teaches in the acaden Jer 


In the upper school at Lexington it is be- 
lieved necessary and practical to have each 
teacher devote a 30-minute period to speech 
with her home room class the first thing every 
morning. If the students are to be able to ex- 
press themselves orally class discussions 
and general conversation; to give oral re- 
ports; to read or tell stories to others; to 
plan parties, projects and programs as a 
group: and to communicate with visitors, 
guests, friends and relatives, we feel that 
there is a definite need for this daily speech 
period. It is at this time that group drills 
and special skills or principles are given. 

Our pupils in the upper school range from 
11 to 18 years of age. We have had children 
as young as ten enter the department. With 
such variation in ages, there is a vast range 
in their needs. The group speech periods are 
geared to the needs of the classes. Individual 
problems are taken care of at other times. 

By the time the children enter this depart- 
ment their patterns of speech are pretty well 
established. In such a short daily period the 
teacher is able to work on only the greatest 
weaknesses of her class. The general prob- 
lems are in: quality, phrasing and 
rhythm, blends, enunciation of vowels, enunci- 
ation of certain consonants: e.g. s, t, d, 1, 
r, sh, ah, ch, k, hy and pronunciation, 

Basic facts are checked on as the pupils 
enter the department. They need these prin- 
ciples for the pronunciation of new words, 
with or without the use of the dictionary. 
The Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary or 
Thorndike-Barnhart High School Dictionary 
is used by all of our classes. These are the 
basic principles the pupils should have ac- 
quired: 

the knowledge of the sounds and names 
of all the letters of the alphabet 

2. an understanding of diacritical 

marks used in the Thorndike dictionaries 

3. an understanding of syllabication 

4. an understanding of the meaning of 

“strong” and “weak” syllables 

5. the ability to spell a word intelligibly 

6. the ability to attempt the pronunciation 
of words marked diacritically by the 
teacher 
the knowledge of certain phonetie facts 
as: c before e, i and y as in ce. ci, ey 
s”: ¢ before a. and u as in ea, 


voice 


“ 


Thursday P.M 
June 2 


co, CU Says 
shun 

the pronunciation of the past forms of 
verbs, viz: if the infinitive of a verb 
ends with a breath sound, the past is 
made by adding ¢; if the infinitive ends 
with a voiced sound, the past is formed 
by adding d 

the knowledge of stops and blends 
stress and 


and ton is pronounced 


10. good patterns of phrasing, 
rhythm 

Here are other basic facts that I personally 

feel are of great value to the pupils in. at 
tacking the pronunciation of a new word. 
In one-svilable words containing one 
vowel, the vowel is usually short unless it 
comes at the end of a pan, 
shut, wet, got, hit. 

When 
which is a final e. 
the vowel is usually long and the final e 
is silent: e.g., pale, pine, fume, home. 

When there are two vowels together in 
a one-svilable word, the first 
long and the second vowel is silent; e.g.. 
rain, feat, boat. (Games may be played 
utilizing these rules. Take a simple word 
like pan. Have the class pronounce il. 
Add final e to the word, making it pane. 
Then have that word pronounced.) 

In consonant combinations such as tn, 
tl, nd, nt, dnt, Id. It, in which the tongue 
is held in close alveolar position without 
change or movement and the manner of 
voice production changes. the children 
should be taught to produce these com 
hinations correctly. 


word: 
there are two vowels, one of 
in a one-syllable word, 


vowel is 


In many phrases and combinations of 
words the voice is continuous and the con- 
sonant is linked to the following syllable 
if it begins with a vowel. 

The pronunciation of plurals, 
eg.. boxes, hats, ties, tables, glasses. 

The pronunciation of these commonly 
used combinations of letters should be 
taught: tial as in inifia/, ture as in na- 
ture, tien as in patient, and tious as in 
scrumptious. 

When abutting consonants occur with 
in a phrase or word the position of the 
first consonant should be held until the 
second consonant has begun (e.g.. de 
parement, the t should be held until the 
pupil is ready for m), or the transition 
from one syllable to the next should be 
effected so smoothly that no intervening 
vowel sound is heard (e.g., themselves. 
no vowel sound should be ! 
the m and the s). 


correct 


ward between 
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At the opening of each daily speec h period, 
Fillibrowne  exer- 
These are 


voice exercises, e.g. the 
cises, are given for a few minutes. 
helpful to all and get everyone set for the 
work that follows. These exercises are good 
for oral and nasal resonance and for continu- 
itv of voice. 

Vil illustrate a typical lesson of the many 
kinds given at Lexington. 

A new word is written on the blackboard by 
the teacher, who then pronounces it clearly 
into the microphone and then says it for each 
child as the child puts her hand on the teach- 
er’s face. These are the steps that she follows 
after saying the word for all: 

How many vowels do you see? 

How many vowels do you hear? 

How many syllables are there?) Why? 

Where is the accent? 

What is the vowel in the accented syl- 
lable? Pronounce the vowel. 

Write the word phonetically. 

Pronounce the word. 

Use the word in a sentence. 

Have each pupil pronounce the word to the 
best of her ability. As she pronounces it, note 
the vowel quality. Are the vowels correct? 
Are they too prolonged or not prolonged 
enough? Are the accented syllables stressed? 
Are the consonants sharp and clear? Make 
any necessary corrections and then have the 
pupils use the word in an original sentence. 


CALENDAR 


AMERICAN 
North- 


EXECUTIVES OF 
Oct. 5-10: 


CONFERENCE OF 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
ampton, Mass. 

NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION Oct. 
12-15: Asheville, N.C. 

REGIONAL CONFERENCE, CONFERENCE FOR EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN Nov. 5-8: Denver, Colo. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
Nov. 16-20: Dallas, Tex. 

AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION - 
Nov. 17-19: New York. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Chicago, Il. 


Nov. 20-22: 


Nov. 27-29: 


WESTERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


September, 1958 


As the students prepare their sentences call 
their attention to phrasing, stress and rhythm 
as well as right pronunciation. Remind them 
to make the most important words in the sen 
fence strong. 

If the phrasing of a sentence is good, a per- 
-on’s speech will be more intelligible even if 
the enunciation isn't perfect. phrasing 
teach the child (1) to speak in meaningful 
phrases; (2) to pick out the important words 
in each phrase and stress them (nouns, verbs. 
adjectives and adverbs are usually strong) : 
(3) to subordinate the unimportant words 
(articles, prepositions, conjunctions and other 
connectives are usually weak); (4) to give the 
vowel in the accented syllable of a word its 
full value. (The rhythm of a word of more 
than one syllable depends on the correct value 
given to the vowel in the accented syllable. 
Vowel sounds are changed because of stress 
or absence of stress); (5) to pause for empha- 
sis and to replenish the breath at commas, the 
end of a phrase or the end of a sentence: 
(6) that in a phrase or sentence when a word 
ends in a consonant and the next word begins 
with the same consonant, the consonant is 
said only once, e.g., Maty went to the movies: 
(7) to keep the auxiliary and the main verb 
together in the phrase. 

Correct’ phrasing, good rhythm and_ the 
right stress can be taught and should be ex- 
pected at all times—in daily recitations, con- 


or 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA Dee. 29-31: 
Chicago. 

ANNUAL CONVENTION, COUNCIL FOR’ EX- 
CHILDREN Apr. 7-11: Atlantic 


377TH 
CEPTIONAL 
City, N. J. 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES 
Apr. 9-11: New York. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF — June 28- July 3: Colorado Springs. 
Colo. 

11TH CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LOGOPEDICS AND PHONTATRICS — Aug. 17-22: 
London, England. 


May 14-16: 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Yale House 


Living quarters for youngest pupils 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
cae er of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series Hil Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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versations, oral reading of newspaper 
or literary selections. The students 
apply what they have learned in the speech 
period to the oral work in other classes. 

There are many other ideas that can he 
used with your classes. Here are a few sug- 
gestions that are practical and helpful: 

1. Have the students mark lists of words 
phonetically without consulting the dictionary. 
This will show how they think the words 
should be pronounced, 

2. Write words phonetically and see if they 
can figure out the words and pronounce them. 

3. Take a sound like ch and show that 
sometimes it says sh, as in Chicago and chef 

or ky as in echo and architect. 

1. Take words that seem to confuse them, 
e.g., Quit, quite and quiet: reserve and con- 
serve; sheep, cheap and seep, and teach the 
correct’ pronunciation, 

5. Give words that are spelled exactly the 
same way but pronounced differently depend- 
ing on the usage. 

The children brought a present. 

They will present it to their mother. 

Mr. Smith is a convert. 

He wants to convert others to his way 

of thinking. 

6. Have the class mark a paragraph for 
phrasing. 

7. Study the history of words with older 
pupils. 

8. Teach the meaning of preferred pro- 
nunciation and give examples. 

9. Give an adaptation of Klinghart mark- 
ings. 

10. Teach the correct pronunciation of 
names of movies, movie stars, ete. 

If the pupils have gone through a program 
such as this, they should have acquired a 
sense of independence that will enable them 
to attack words on their own, and certainly 
they will have a facility in the use of the dic- 
tionary to help them pronounce unfamiliar 
words correctly. Wa also feel that if they are 
taught to think of what they are going to say, 
phrase it, and make the important words 
strong, they will make themselves better un- 
derstood. 

Each of the teachers in this department has 
found that in order to teach her own special 
subject, she has to provide her pupils with 
the vocabulary needed for the material being 
taught. To have a complete working vocabu- 
lary, pupils must be able to pronounce these 
words as well as read or lipread them. Most 
of this work would be done in the regular 
classwork, not in the speech? period. 

The social studies teacher says that she 
spends time teaching special vocabulary which 
includes such words as: century, Renaissance, 
Constitution, Parliament, Crusades, govern- 
ment, missionaries, monarchy, democracy, in- 
auguration, legislature, civilization, names of 
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This special telephone 
makes hearing easier ! 


Looks like a regular telephone except 
for the button below the dial. This con- 
trols a built-in amplifier. To adjust the 
volume so that telephone voices can be 
heard more easily, you just turn the 
button. Having a telephone like this in- 
stalled anywhere in your home or office 
is easy to arrange. And the cost is low. 


Call or visit the nearest business 
office of your Bell telephone company. 


oceans, 


continents, 
rivers, lakes and prominent people. 

In the reading classes the older students 
read newspaper items orally. This means that 
they learn to say names of people and places 


countries, states, cities, 


found in current topics. They read poetry 
orally, and that provides good training in 
reading with expression and feeling. They 
read jokes to one another—a different type of 
reading which necessitates a different use of 
speech. 

In the arithmetic classes the correct  pro- 
nunciation of many difficult but fundamental 
words is taught in order that the students 
may have the necessary speaking vocabulary 
for explanations and discussions; e.g., quo- 
tient, circle, cylinder, measure, diameter, scale, 
graph, pounds, perpendicular, subtract. 

In English (my subject) speech is impor- 
tant and essential. Most of the written work 
is preceded by oral discussion with develop- 
ment of vocabulary and ideas. 

There are other ways that speech could be 
used in correlating it with language: 

1. Use of antonyms. Teacher gives a word 
and has the pupils give its opposite. 

2. Use of synonyms. Teacher or pupil gives 
a word and others give a word of the same 
meaning. 

3. Use of homonyms. Teacher gives a sen- 
tence with a homonym; pronounces the ho- 
mophenous word, and has the pupil pronounce 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
June 29 to August 7, 1959. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program ineluding auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 
children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to 
ward speech experiences. 

children with cleft-palate speech. In 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro 
nuneciation more distinct and_ intelli 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
hoard and room. Bed linen and blan 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow- 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inei 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 


it. spell it and pronounce it again. 
There are two books on the table. 
Jehn has too many books in his room. 
Mary went to the movies. 

Meanings and use of prefixes suf- 
fixes. Take a word, e.g., depend. Change it 
by adding prefixes or suffixes and have the 
students pronounce the “new” forms—inde- 
pendence, dependence, dependable, undepend- 
able. Use the words in sentences. 

5. Work on such words as punctuation, 
apostrophe, comma, paragraph, — signature. 
complimentary close, salutation, abbreviation 
and quotation. 

The possibilities for correlating speech with 
all oral classwork are almost) without end. 
When the students have been given or have 
found for themselves the correct) pronuncia- 
tions of words needed for their work, they 
should be held responsible for them in every 
subject. 

There are other ways that the upper school 
students learn useful speech. Each year one 
of the classes holds a mother-daughter tea. 
The girls write the invitations in English 
class. learn all of the correct things to be said 
at such a function in their speech class, and 
prepare and serve the food under the direc- 
tion of their home-making teacher. This is a 
practical experience in every way. 

This past year a student committee repre- 
senting all of the classes planned the weekly 
assembly programs under a_ teacher's direc- 
tion. The seven members of the committee 
were responsible for the programs. That 
meant that each girl had to introduce her pro- 
vram or the speaker of the day, narrate for 
a play or skit, make presentation speeches and 
the like. Many of the girls from these classes 
were in various dramatizations. All of these 
situations involved the use of speech away 
from the classroom, 

| haven't begun to tell all of the things 
that we do or could do to correlate speech 
with our schoolwork in the upper classes, nor 
have [ been able to go into much detail on 
our speech program, but I hope that I have 
shown you in a practical way that speech is 
constant and ever purposeful. 


The Need for a School to 
Have a Philosophy of 
Teaching Speech 
ALICE MONAGHAN 


Mr Monaahan is coordinating supervisor 


the Rotating Department at Central Institute 
for the Deaf. 


For the sake of clarity it is necessary to 
indicate precisely what | mean when I speak 
of a philosophy of teaching speech. To me, 
a philosophy is a set of intellectual, emotional 
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and social attitudes translated into a school’s 
principles as applied to the teaching of speech. 
| believe they are reflected in the practices 
and guides for teachers and parents consistent 
with those outlined by our director at Cen- 
tral Institute, Dr. Silverman, in his chapter on 
“Clinical and Educational Procedures of the 
Deaf” in the Handbook of Speech Pathology. 
In this presentation | have taken the liberty 
of re-interpreting, elaborating, and reinforcing 
them. 

Early encouragement of speech, Early 
encouragement of speech has value for both 
the parent and the child. It may result in pres- 
ervation and recapture of random articulation 
or babbling which underlies the fluencies of 
speech. This is in agreement with the belief 
of the Ewings’ that something must be done 
as soon as the child is known to be deaf. 
Irwin.?) who has carefully studied infant 
speech, has shown that by the tenth month 
practically all sounds have appeared. The 
congenitally deaf child, Anderson! 
will continue through at least a part of the 
babbling period, but his speech development 
ends here: he does not progress with lalla- 
tion, because hearing is necessary for the cir- 
cular reflexes. The normal babbling state for 
the hearing child extends over a long period: 


states, 


and, by extending the period for the deaf 
child, it may be possible to preserve natural 
tongue, palate and lip movements. And_ if 
easy natural features of voice and respiration 
can be preserved, it may preclude the diff- 
culties of actual imitation of phonation, as 
well as some of the strain and breathiness 
which creeps into the speech of many deaf 
children. Silverman’ expresses concern about 
our apparent failure to capitalize in later 
speech development on the spontaneous utter- 
ances of the very young child. 

Work with very young children away from 
the classroom can be a mother-teacher proj- 
ect, giving the child an opportunity to develop 
some articulation in a familiar home atmos- 
phere. The mother could be instructed in a 
system of simple syllable drills such as those 
advocated by Avondino,2 who observed that 
deaf children could be taught to apply early 
experience in the manipulation of syllables to 
the production of words and sentences. Of 
course, the mother will be told about the use 
of all sensory pathways., She will talk so that 
her face can be seen, and into the child’s ear 
or hearing aid microphone. She will be alert 
to seize opportunities to permit the child to 
feel speech or musical patterns. I would like 
to stress that the young child must first gain 
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a feeling of security, as well as the respect, 
confidence and love of those around him, be- 
fore he can cope with the problems of being 
a deaf child. A close mother-child relation- 
ship in speech work may help him feel more 
secure, If it is not possible to work with a 
child prior to entrance into school, recapture 
of babbling is an excellent base from which 
to start speech training. 

Creation and Maintenance of a Speech 
Environment. It is up to us to create for the 
child a living speech environment. We must 
so set the stage for him everywhere—in the 
home, on the playground, in the school room 

from the moment the child is known to be 
deaf, that speech eventually becomes mean- 
ingful, significant and purposeful at all times. 
Parents, housemothers and all who are respon- 
sible for the child’s development need to share 
this attitude. A child is more likely to learn 
speech right from the beginning if he sees 
some purpose in it. It may be only one word 
or one babble, but if it attracts someone's at- 
tention it has served the purpose. It is the 
job of the teacher to create and seize upon 
situations that bring forth vocal utterances. 
We all get satisfaction from hearing ourselves 
talk from hearing our own voices. As the 
child progresses, he needs to experience this 
satisfaction. 


Consistent Teaching Practices.— 

The multisensory approach: The sensory 
channels commonly used by teachers of the 
deaf to develop speech are the visual, the 
auditory, the tactile and the kinesthetic path- 
ways. We use them differently, at different 
times and with different emphases, but they 
all need to be utilized in whatever degree 
they are present in the child. I would add 
another dimension, that of a synthesis of all 
these senses. Letting the principle of indi- 
vidual differences operate, the child will draw 
most heavily on the sense through which he 
gets the strongest impressions. 

In the early speech stages a non-analytic 
approach is preferable; and since we are deal- 
ing with imitative little creatures, we should 
capitalize on the fact and let them imitate 
through a synthesis of their multisensory im- 
pressions. No preconceived notions of a small 
child’s capabilities should limit early speech 
development. When we resign ourselves to 
imagined difficulties in speech production, we 
do him an injustice. A child allowed to learn 
t for a final stopped d, as in bowed, may 
carry the habit always. His observed ability 
must be the only guide. How wise Haycock* 
was when he included “imitation” among his 
suggested ways of developing articulation, 

Good speech habits from the onset of for- 
mal speech training: Good speech habits im- 
ply precision and control of production of 
speech sounds, coupled with development. of 
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fluency, From the start we must also be sen- tor his own speech: After good speech  pat- 
sitive to the child's problems of pitch and terns are established, there comes a time when 
intensity control. Let us realize that we are the child must assume the responsibility for 
the child’s monitor. And if, at this state, we maintaining them. Upon leaving his special 
cannot create in him strong impressions, it school, he is not likely again to have a moni- 
may be impossible to get through a maze of — tor. Speech built at great expense to the 
bad habits later. As the child’s monitor, we — child must be preserved and the child must 
need constantly to remind ourselves of the fact be taught the techniques for doing this. 
that whenever we accept an imperfection, we Training in self-reliance is not something that 
reinforce it. can be done hurriedly just before he finishes 
Reasonable practices of correction: As the school. He needs to realize he can depend on 
child grows older, we seem to depart from what his other senses tell him. He needs to 
closeness to him in teaching speech. He ap- be well versed in the use of inflection. He 
pears to become more and more physically needs to be able to control the intensity of 
remote from the teacher. This is a critical his voice. Such techniques are set through 
time, because the child’s speech habits may trial and error. Newby® suggests that the 
not yet be well enough crystalized. He may child depend upon the people with whom he 
not yet have the facility to correct himself. is talking for visual cues. For example, if 
More than ever the teacher's ear needs to be they seem to have difficulty understanding 
alert to any speech errors that are emerging him, he can increase his intensity or watch 
or are being reinforced. His voice quality may his precision. Newby feels that, since it is 
be changing, he may be omitting word end- more difficult to judge when one is talking 
ings, his rate may be slowing up, he may be too loudly, it is better to teach the child to 
losing precision. He still needs to have his decrease the intensity of his voice until it is 
own monitoring bolstered by the additional apparent that others are having difficulty 
monitoring of the skilled teacher. But it takes hearing him, and then speak at a_ slightly 
great sensitivity on the part of the teacher to higher level of intensity. 
be able to monitor without undermining the Long Range Evaluation of the Social 
child’s confidence in his own ability. Fre- Effectiveness of the Speech of the Deaf. 
quent carping criticism of a child’s | speech A critical evaluation, revealing the extent to 
may demotivate him. which the child’s speech functions adequately 
Development of the child’s ability to moni- after he has left school, is one of our most crit- 
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ical teaching guides and needs. This is an area 
in which | have a special interest. Often, as 
Silverman? points out, it Comes to us in anec- 
dotal form. This spring we solicited reports 
from the schools about the achievements of 
our 1957 graduates. | would like to share 
with you several of the replies we received in 
answer to the question “Do you understand 
the child’s speech enough to make communi- 
cation with (him or her) effective?” 

Jack—A few of his words are diffi- 
cult to understand until one becomes 
acquainted with the subject being 
discussed. Most of the time one can 
converse with him very effectively. 

Sally—-Her speech is adequate. 

Vary—She is difficult for the stu- 
dents to understand. 

Susie-—(One teacher) 
cult’ to understand; and 
times when I can’t understand her at 
all. (Another teacher) —I think any- 
one could understand her if she talks 
slowly and the listener listens care- 
fully. 

The divergence of opinion on Susie's speech 
points up the fact that there is variability 
among listeners and that it is difficult to as- 
sess the over-all communicative efficiency of 
the child. Nevertheless, as soon as the child 
has enough language for communication, we 
need to expose him to critical listeners. 

Frequently parents indicate that it is diffi- 


She is difh- 
there are 


cult and awkward for children to get inte 
conversation with their classmates. On many 
oceasions, when the deaf child initiates a con- 
versation, the reply by the hearing child con 
sists of one word, which ends the conversa- 
tion. This is an area, then, which carries im 
plications for indoctrination of the deaf child 
and perhaps the students with whom he will 
come in contact. We need to find out  spe- 
cifically what it is that creates avoidance by 
the hearing child. Could it be the quality of 
the deaf child’s voice that creates a block? 
Is it fear of not understanding or not being 
understood? Is embarrassment over com- 
ing face to face with a deaf child for the first 
time and not knowing what to do about it? 
As the deaf child goes through life, he will 
meet many such situations, and he will need 
to learn how to handle them. As to indoc- 
trination of the hearing students, the deaf 
child could talk with small groups at the be- 
ginning of the school year, which might ease 
tension arising from a first meeting. But is 
this what we want? Maybe it would be best 
for the deaf child not to be a special case 
and to make his own way with each child 
on the basis of the preparation we have given 
him. Deaf children need hearing children’s 
reactions explained to them. 

In summary, I have tried to say that a 
philosophy of speech consists of a set of atti- 
tudes that are reflected in the sehool’s prac- 


tices. We must never cease to be inspired 
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by the many examples of deaf children who 
have become an integral part of the talking 
world. 


Anderson, Virgil Jimproving the Child's 
Speech. New York: Oxtord University Press, 1935. 
pp. 18-22. 

Babbling Method: A 
Natural De 
Volta 


Avondino, Josephine, The 
System of Syllable Drills for the 
velopment of Speech. Washington: The 
Bureau, 1929, 

Ewing, I. R. and A. W.G., Speech and the Deaf 
Child. Washington: The Volta Bureau, 1954. 
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Washington: The Volta Bureau, 1942. 

Irwin, O. C., “Infant Speech Consonantal Sounds 
According to Place of Articulation, © Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, Vol. 12, No. 4. 
Newby, Haves A., Audiology Principles and Prac- 
tices. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1958. p. 257. 

Silverman, S. Richard, “Clinical and Educa 
tional Procedures for the Deaf,’ Handbook of 
Speech Pathology. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1957. p. 389-425. 

Silverman, ‘Teaching Speech to the Deaf—The 
Issues,” Volta Review, Vol. 56, No. 9., p. 385. 


Speech for Outside Activities 
GRACE MANNEN 


Miss Mannen is 
braska Schoc 


supervisor of speech at Ne 
for the Deaf, Omaha. 


Speech for outside activities is a broad 


topic that cannot be minimized if one is to 
realize the full implication of its meaning. 


Doesn't it seem to you, as educators, that 
speech for outside activities has been our ulti- 
mate goal since the first efforts towards speech 
were begun by the young deaf child? Because 
of this fact, early planning must be broad 
enough to see beyond the classroom. 

Doors have yet to be opened to make speech 
for the deaf child a practical, living tool. Who 
has the key to unlock these doors? The 
school, the family and the community. Each 
year children go out of our classrooms inade- 
quately skilled in speech. Some of this could 
be avoided, some could not. Unless we can 
keep our schools staffed with teachers who 
have an interest in speech and a knowledge 
for teaching speech we may find this  situ- 
ation becoming worse instead of progressively 
better. 

Speech outside the classroom will depend 
upon what we have done in the classroom to 
prepare the child. What we have done in the 
classroom depends upon the skill of the teach- 
er in perfecting speech by every means pos- 
sible. Teachers must continuously be on the 
alert for ways and means of giving speech 
that will meet a future need while satisfying 
a present one. 

How best to bridge the gap between the 
sheltered environment of the special school 
for the deaf where the child’s handicap is un- 
derstood and the indifferent, unattuned ears 


~ 
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of the outside world is still our major prob- 
lem. Confidence must be instilled before our 
pupils accept the idea of using speech out- 
side the school. It grieves me when parents 
confide that their child does not use speech 
at home voluntarily. When these same chil- 
dren do make use of speech as a means of 
communication in school, [| know that we 
have not succeeded in fulfilling the require- 
ments of a good speech program until we have 
established a mutual understanding between 
parents and children. Oral communication 
needs to be induced and parents have the 
power to influence this need if they will take 
heed. “Children should be seen not 
heard” does not fit into our present day pro- 
eram of educating the deaf child. 

I relate to you a personal experience to ex- 
emplify this need for better parent-child re- 
lationship. A mother visiting school one day 
overheard the conversation that took place 
between a pupil and me. The boy, an ex- 
tremely hard of hearing child, has worn a 
hearing aid effectively for many years. The 
mother’s remark was, without doubt, one of 
desire rather than criticsm. “I wish my child 
could talk like that,” voiced an implication 
of disappointment. Her child is profoundlh 
deaf. Although he wears a hearing aid, I ar 
convinced that it gives the parents more satis- 
faction than it does the child. I am inclined 
to wonder if there is not a bit of disappoint- 
ment in the school, the teachers and even in 
the child himself when parents fail to recog- 
nize the limitations deafness imposes on the 
quality of speech which the profoundly deaf 
child is able to produce. 

I have in my possession a copy of the 1900 
issue of The Association Review which con- 
tains an article, “The Family as Co-Worker 
in the Education of Deaf Children,” translated 
from a German periodical for the deaf. The 
article might well have been written for this 
very time and occasion when parents are affili- 
ating with the Association. For this reason I 
wish to share with you some of the ideas it 
contains, 

... The school and the family are the 
two most important educators. If there is 
no mutual interest between them, or if 
they are hostile to each other the work 
of education is rendered difficult, or even 
becomes problematical. . . . As the most 
efficient means, however, for strengthen- 
ing the bond of union between the schoo! 
and the family we must consider Parents’ 
Associations, i.e., meetings of the parents 
where instruction, lectures by the teach- 
ers, recitations social intercourse 
pleasantly occupy a few evening hours. 

... What ignorance concerning our 
aims do we not find among the public, 
and therefore likewise among parents and 
friends of our scholars! One person is 
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astonished that the deaf learn to speak; 
others are disappointed or even) angry 
that we do not obtain results; whilst 
others again have not the slightest idea 
in what form an understanding by speech 
is reached between the deaf and persons 
possessed of all their faculties... 

Truly it is no easy task to educate deaf 
children; and if even with the most ardu- 
our labor and constant watchfulness, both 
as regards the instruction and education 
of our pupils, we tail to fully reach our 
aim, part of the fault must be found in 
the fact that the has to do the 
work almost entirely by itself. [It is easier 
for two persons to safely carry a load to 
its destination, than for one whose 
strength gives out on the way. Therefore, 
let the family cheerfully take upon itself 
a share of the burden!! 

Speech is social and must be used in social 
situations. We have come to accept a broader 
view of the term speech, We no longer con- 
sider it an articulation period in which the 
teacher alone develops all the child’s speech: 
but lan- 
guage used in many areas of the child's life. 


school 


we have made it inclusive of social 
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write 


[ am certainly not in favor of doing away 
with articulation, but | do favor inte- 
erated speech and language programs within 
our better prepare children for 
living outside the school. 

Early this spring I encouraged pupils in 
the ninth and tenth grade speech classes to 
write brief histories of their lives. Some per- 
sonal experiences in these histories gave me a 
better understanding of the children with 
whom [ was working, and incidentally gave 
me a more sensitive understanding of the feel- 
ings of the young deaf child left in a_resi- 
dential school. 

One boy wrote, “I didn’t ery when my par- 
ents left me, but I bitter when 
they did not return.” 

Another wrote. thought when my_ par- 
ents left) me that they coming back; 
when they did not I cried and held my Teddy 
bear close in my arms. [ carried my Teddy 
bear with me most of the time.” 

Still another boy wrote that when he was 
small he wanted to build a birdhouse at home 
but his father always said “Wait.” [| asked 
if he succeeded in building the bird- 
house, and he told me that he never did. I 
feel that this had a real significance to this 
noy to have remembered and to have written 
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an incident so simple into his history. 
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That 
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him at ease at all times. 


he will not only grow in knowledge 
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sonality to be able to take his place 
as an active and valuable member of 
the community. 
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illustration seemed to speak of the many op- 
portunities parents have for creating a friend- 
ly, casual relationship with their children. 
Building a birdhouse would have provided 
many natural speech and language expressions 
which the school might never provide. 

I have found that older pupils like to be 
allowed to express their opinions-——and many 
times their opinions are worth considering. 
When I asked them to give me some pointers 
on this topic of “Speech for Outside Activi- 
ties.” they gave first importance to their con- 
versational language books. These are com- 
piled for the purpose of making the pupils 
aware of common remarks in daily use. Most 
of the information is useful in such basic. sit- 
uations as ordering a hamburger in the school 
teen-age club or at a drive-in. I believe that 
we give our students confidence by making 
them aware of the language used in ordinary 
daily situations. 

The hearing aid is the subject for necessary 
conversation, General remarks based on care 
of the hearing aid have become a useful part 
of this material. We have occasional check- 
up service at school by technicians from sev- 
eral hearing aid companies whose aids we use. 
This is in addition to our regular school serv- 
ice. arrange for pupils among the high 
school group who wear hearing aids to meet 
personally with these representatives and to be 
responsible for the conversation necessary for 
their needs. This will offer practical training 
in the upkeep of their hearing aids after 
they leave school and will acquaint them with 
the language necessary to get this service, 

Other ways in which social language can 
be put to use outside school is through “sell- 
ing” as a school activity. Scout activities may 
provide occasions for selling in your school 
as they do in the Nebraska school. Girl Scout 
cooky sales, as well as the sale of Christmas 
ecards, gifts and novelties call for conversa- 
tion to promote sales ability. The conversation 
pamphlets also contain suitable language for 
selling, which relieves teachers and activity 
directors of time devoted to such language. 

The formal dances, which are a social ac- 
tivity in most residential schools, provide one 
of the most pleasurable ways of developing the 
perfect host and hostess. Since girls are natu- 
rally a litthe more social than boys. they seem 
to find this easier than boys. At the girls’ 
spring dance no girl or boy remained a wall- 
flower long. Speech was in evidence from the 
moment the receiving line greeted the guests 
until the last farewell was said. proving again 
that speech must be made vital and livin g to 
have real value. 

Speech through guided tours is chal- 
lenging way of acquainting the public with 
the deaf child and also of putting the child 
at ease with the public. Your school may 
have many visitors during the year, Someone 
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takes them on a tour of the buildings and 
classrooms. is possible to let pupils share 
in this and vocabulary while im- 
parting information. The past two years pu- 
pils took full responsibility in) conducting 
Visitors through special activity rooms during 
an open house. These occasions were entirely 
pupil directed and pupils had to anticipate 
that they might be asked questions by the 
visitors, 

One of the most satisfying experiences in 
my teaching career came about last year, and 
again this year, when pupils in the high school 
told the story of the “Progress in the History 
of the Education of the Deaf” through public 
speaking. Posters were used to portray. the 
transitional periods of development. These 
provided a welcome prop for inexperienced 
speakers, The programs were presented to the 
These are only a 


iInerease 


publie on two occasions. 


Audiology 


few of the plans for encouraging the use of 
speech for outside activities. work-study 
plan in the last semester of the senior year 
created a need for more oral communication 
beyond the boundaries of the school and 
home. 

Speech for outside activities stands a better 
chance of becoming more functional if we 
can educate the public while we are educating 
the deaf child. Whatever the final outcome 
of the speech of the deaf child outside school 
life may be, let us not lose sight of the fact 
that while each of us is free to develop the 
best qualities within us, these are not neces- 
sarily the same qualities as those of every- 


one else. 


Sister M. Philomena, S.C., gave a demon- 
stration of 14-and 15-year-old pupils from De- 
Paul Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Friday, 9:00-10:45 A.M. 


June 2/7 


Chairman: Dr. Freeman McConnell, Professor of Audiology and Director, 
rhe Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


Changing Concepts 
in Audiology 


MARY ROSE COSTELLO 


te 


Henry 


pital, Detr 


For many decades individuals from various 
scientific disciplines have focused attention 
upon the ear and the hearing mechanism. 
Scientists have studied the neuro-physiology 
of the auditory system. The physician has 
been engaged in the diagnosis and treatment 
of abnormalities of the ear. Working apart 
from either of these were the educators of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, who dealt with 
the communicative disabilities associated with 
hearing impairments. In still another sphere 
was the aphasia therapist concerned with the 
auditory and linguistic problems related to 
central nervous system damage. The psychol- 
ogist, too, has been interested in hearing and 
has contributed much to our knowledge of 
the psychological aspects of audition. All 
of these and others have been concerned with 
hearing and to some degree with communi- 
cation. In the past, however, they were often 
unaware of the significance and pertinence of 
each other’s findings. For the most part they 
functioned in distinct spheres and were rela- 
tively uninfluenced by the discoveries and cory 
cepts arising in other areas. The rapid prog- 
ress which has marked the field of hearing 
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and communication during the past 15 years 
or so has been, in part, the result of a more 
coordinated approach to the study of hearing. 
Improved techniques and methodologies for 
both clinical and experimental studies have 
made it possible to obtain information which 
was hitherto unavailable. 

The development of equipment and_tech- 
niques for the measurement and analysis of 
hearing behavior, whether normal or abnor- 
mal, has had great impact upon the field. Per- 
haps one of the most significant advances 
was the development of the audiometer, This 
made it possible to establish hearing threshold 
norms. It resulted in information about the 
way in which normal ears handle frequency, 
intensity and other dimensions of sound. In 
the field of defective hearing, this instrument 
allowed the quantification of hearing loss and 
permitted some degree of description. The dif- 
ferentiation of conductive and perceptive im- 
pairments could be more reliably determined. 
Its use revealed valuable information about 
curves of hearing which characterize such 
problems as presbycusis, otosclerosis and 
acoustic trauma. Hearing evaluation began to 
become a part of many otologic studies and 
children in schools for the deaf received dif- 
ferential handling on the basis of hearing test 
results. Indeed, in some respects the develop- 
ment and use of the audiometer marked the 
beginning of clinical audiology. 

Fortunately for the science of hearing and 
for individuals with auditory impairments, 
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Dr. Cospmmmmis audiologist at the 
Ford Ho it. 


audiology did not develop as a distinet and 
separate field. Its nature emerged during the 
war years when the united efforts of various 
specialists—the otologist, psychologist. hear 
ing and speech therapist--were directed to- 
ward the rehabilitation of the hearing im- 
paired person. This pooling of knowledge and 
skill resulted in new information and brought 
about the development of new approaches to 
the study of hearing. At this time, too, came 
a sharp realization of the complexities of 
hearing problems and the great) in 
knowledge and techniques of analysis and 
treatment. It resulted also in two important 
concepts which have part of 
the philosophy of the audiologist. 

These concepts which have identi- 
fied with audiology have had much to do with 
the increased interest in the hearing process, 
beeause audiology is concerned with hearing 
in all its aspects, normal and abnormal. Audi- 
ology encompassed the work of both the ex- 
perimentalist and the clinician and gave im- 
petus to basic and applied research. It be- 
came essential that an individual in the hear- 
ing field keep informed about the findings in 
related areas. This concept marked a move- 
ment away from the study of the ear as such. 
from the auditory cortex as such, from the 
language problems of the deaf child as such 
toward the appraisal of such areas as related 
and interdependent parts or functions of the 
auditory system, 


come to be a 


bee ome 


JOHN TRACY CLINIC 


in association with the 
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offers 
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fiel 


and a 
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schoo! chil 
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JOHN TRACY CLINIC 
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iren ar their 


The hearing field and particularly the clin 
ical area became identified with another ma 
Attention was given, not to the 
hearing loss per se. but rather to the 
with the hearing impairment. It has become 
increasingly important that the clinical audi- 
ologist) maintain this concept of the indi- 
vidal and his total needs. The clinical audi- 
dealing with GSR_ results, 
audiometric results. or EEG results, but with 
individuals who present) particular patterns 
of auditory response. This deviation in audi- 
tory behavior is interpreted in the light of 
information obtained from various study situ- 
ations and other behavioral manifestations 
It is not enough to conclude our appraisal of 
a child or adult with a verdict of normal 
hearing or defective hearing. It is not even 
enough to state that this is conductive deaf- 
sensory deafness, a neural or cortical 
Many times it is necessary to syn- 
from psychological, 


jor concept, 
person 


ologist is not 


ness, 
problem, 


thesize the information 


linguistic, neurological and auditory 
Audiology is concerned today, 
rather 


medical, 
studies. 
auditory 
behavior as it is reflected 
the child’s or adult's adjustment, 

The clinical audiologist: must) retain” this 
broad frame of reference, while using the re- 
sults of research to interpret his clinical find- 
ings. For years all hearing problems have 
been divided into conductive and perceptive 
types, and many generalizations, which we 
now know to be unfounded, made about 
the latter. In more recent: years audiologic 
techniques have been developed to analyze the 
so-called perceptive type of defective hearing. 
One important achievement was the develop- 
ment of speech-hearing tests which demon- 
strated that impaired ears may behave quite 
differently at above threshold levels. The dis- 
covery of recruitment and subseque nt methods 
of evaluation of this condition have been ex- 
helpful in differentiating cochlear 
from retro-cochlear lesions. 

Such differential techniques have in general 
study of the hearing 

Recent studies point 
hearing diff- 

Such work 


not with 
with auditory 
many aspects of 


responses, but 


were 


tremely 


been applied to the 
problems among adults. 
to a more accurate analysis of 
culties observed among children. 
is exemplified in Flottorp’s report of evidence 
of cochlear involvement among hearing im- 
paired eae The recording of cortical 
responses in humans, utilizing electro-enceph- 
alographic ‘aeliadaees and analyzing the data 
objectively as described by Derbyshire! prom- 
ises to be valuable in diagnosis. This kind 
of information is helpful in differential diag- 
nosis and treatment. We are no longer mere- 
ly concerned with the degree of auditory im- 
pairment, but rather with the nature of lesion 
or lesions responsible for the deviations ob- 
served, 

Puzzling audiologic 


pictures are appearing 
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more and more as the evaluations of hearing 


problems are studied with audiologic 


concepts. Theoretical explanations of the eti- 
ology or the site of lesion are being offered. 


Terms like auditory imperception and aphas- 
oid are being used to refer to children whose 
end organs of hearing appear to be intact, 
but who seem incapable of using the received 
functional manner. The rapidly 
advancing information in neurology, physi- 
ology and anatomy of the auditory system 
will in time provide us with the answers to 
some of these questions. The significance of 
the efferent nerve fiber tract in the physiology 
of audition is unknown, but there is already 
evidence that it may act as a feedback mech- 
anism which inhibits peripheral activity and 
modifies it in some way.4 Neff et alo have 
reported a deficiency in) sound localization 
ability following extirpation of certain audi- 
tory cortical areas in cats. The relation of 
auditory discrimination to neuron population 
is evidenced by the fact that cochlear nerve 
tumors produce discrimination losses out of 
proportion to the pure-tone loss. In) support 
of this Schuknecht® has shown that 75% of 
the cochlear nerve fibers may be lost without 
an appreciable change in pure-tone threshold 
acuity. He is now conducting other animal 
experiments designed to study the effect upon 
pitch discrimination of sectioning portions of 
the cochlear nerve. Communication theory, 
too, is contributing to our understanding as 
evidenced by Tunturi’s? caleulations regard- 
ing the storage capacity of the auditory cor- 


sound in a 
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tex. This kind of information about the audi- 
tory system and its function, when viewed 
from the standpoint of clinical findings, makes 
this era in audiology a most challenging and 
exciting period, 

Let me give you one example of a type of 
auditory problem which is receiving attention 
in clinical audiology. Figure 1 is the audio- 
gram of a young lady whose hearing is within 
normal limits in so far as acuity is concerned. 
Despite this audiogram, this young lady was 
educated in a school for the deaf. She did 
not learn to talk, although she is proficient 
in the use of the manual language. She ex- 
presses herself well in written language. She 
reads well. She has had one year of college. 
She is an intelligent and attractive young 
lady. The fact that she was educated in a 
school for the deaf was not entirely in error 
for this girl has a severe auditory problem. 
Since very early in life she has been unable 
to understand speech, although she is aware 
of sound around her, identifies many environ- 
mental sounds and enjoys music. She appears 
to localize sound with some difficulty and 
shows reduced pitch discrimination ability. 
She has normal caloric responses bilaterally. 
Audiologic tests indicate that this is not a 
cochlear problem. Where in the auditory sys- 
tem does the lesion lie? Some might call this 
a receptive aphasia and place the tension in 
the cortex. Others might postulate a break- 
down in the transmission system. Apparently 
this is not or has not been a problem in 
alerting. 
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More precise evaluative procedures coupled 
with current information about the anatomy 
and physiology of the auditory system will be 
of great assistance in the analysis of prob- 
lems such as this. There is need for a_se- 
lective educational approach which would 
maximize the auditory potential, but at the 
same time recognize the limitations set by the 
nature of the lesion. Fortunately the integra- 
tion of findings from studies in communica- 
tion, audiology, neuro-anatomy and other areas 
is being realized today as never before. We 
have only to read some of the current litera- 
ture emerging in these areas to realize how 
fruitful a period this is. At the same time one 
cannot fail to suspect that further delinea- 
tion of the auditory system will only lead us 
into other complexities. Today we are finding 
some of the answers to some of our questions. 
However, the indications are that tomorrow 
will present other areas for exploration about 
which we now know too little even to ask. 
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Preparation of the Audiologist 
and His Responsibilities in 
the Residential School 
for the Deaf 


ROBERT E. ROACH 


vat the 2nd 
peech nic and assistant profe r f aud 
logy in the department of tolaryng + 


the Medical College of A abama 


In order to obtain information on the sub- 
ject of the preparation of the audiologist and 
his responsibilities in the residential school 
for the deaf, a questionnaire was sent to all! 
superintendents of residential schools. A 
matched questionnaire was sent to all direc- 
tors of clinics working with hearing and 
speech problems and to all personnel with 
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advanced certification in the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. 

When the questionnaires were returned the 
data were treated to give information on the 
iollowing points: 

First: In order of importance, what) was 
the priority assigned by the superintendents 
to the various responsibilities of the audi- 
ologist 

Second: In what order did the university 
and clinic personnel rank the priority of du- 
ties of the audiologist? 


Third: Was there significant agreement or 
lack of agreement between the two groups 


in the priority they assigned to the responsi- 
bilities of the audiologist ? 

Fourth: In what priority do the superin- 
tendents rank the subject matter needed to 
prepare the audiologist for his responsibilities ? 

Fifth: In what priority did the clinic and 
university personnel rank the subject matter 
to be studied by the audiologist? 

Sixth: Was there significant agreement or 
lack of agreement by the two groups in’ the 
priority assigned to the subject matter to be 
studied by the audiologist ? 

Of the 65 questionnaires sent to the super- 
intendents 57, or 88%, were returned, Of the 
88 questionnaires sent to the clinie and uni- 
versity groups 56, or 649, were returned, 

From the data obtained, only the response 
to parts of the survey will be presented. The 
results reported represent a preliminary state- 
ment of the findings and not a final report. 
One of the two questions submitted to the 
superintendents and to the members of the 
clinic and university group was: 

Below are listed suggested duties of 
the audiologist. Rank order these duties, 
ie., the lowest number (1) equals the 
most important responsibility; the second 
most important function ‘s marked (2), 
etc. If any of the suggested duties are 
not considered responsibilities of an audi- 

write NO in the appropriate 
space. The suggested duties follow: 


ologist, 


(a) Research on problems and education 
of the deaf 

(bh) Routine audiometric tests 

(c) Assist in differential diagnosis upon 
which admission to the 
pends 

(d) Hearing aid selection 

(e) “Trouble-shooting” of group auditory 

training units and individual hear- 

ing aids 

In-Service-Training of academic staff. 

Instruction to relate to audiological 

information pertinent to education of 

the deaf 

(g) Give auditory training, speech and 
speechreading as individual instrue- 
tion 


school de- 
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(h) Responsible for program of par- 
ent counseling and guidance 

(i) School psychologist 

(j) Other (please list) 


From the data received, the relative impor- 
tance of the suggested duties was determined 
initially from the arithmetic mean. In order 
to determine whether this rank order repre- 
sented the true rating of each duty, tests of 
statistical significance were applied to the 
data. That is, all duties were treated in order 
to obtain a rank order of responsibilities that 
were truly different in their importance, one 
from the other. 

Table | presents the significant rank order 
of the audiologist’s duties taken from the data 
received from the superintendents. 

Observation of Table I gives the rank order 
of duties that were significantly different from 
each other at the 5% or 1% level of confi- 
dence. The responsibilities were rated in with 
number representing the most important 
function. 

Rank orders number 1 and 2 are. signifi- 
cantly different from each other and from 
number 3. It will be noted that in the num- 
ber 3 position are “in-service training” and 
“hearing aid selection.” Application of t-ratio 
revealed that below the 5% level of confi- 
dence, these duties were not significantly dif- 
ferent, even though the arithmetic mean for 
“in-service training” was somewhat lower than 
the mean -for “hearing aid selection.” 

Number 4 stands alone as being significant- 
ly different from the others. Below position 4 
the priority given the duties is confused. “Re- 
search,” “auditory training, speech, and 
speechreading” and “responsibility for parent 
counseling and guidance” show no significant 
difference between them below the 5% level 
of confidence. “Responsibility for parent 
counseling and guidance” overlaps in position 
5 and 6 and shows no significant difference 
from “school psychologist.” 

In summary, as rated by the superintend- 
ents, the first three or four duties of the aud: 
ologist are clear cut; below this point it is 
difficult to rate with any certainty the priority 
of importance of the remaining responsi- 
bilities. 

The data received from the members of the 
clinic and university group on the question 
of priority of duties of the audiologist were 
treated in the same manner as that received 
from the superintendents. 

Table IL presents the significant rank order 
of duties as determined by the university and 
clinic personnel. 

Observation of Table If reveals rank order 
of duties that were significantly different in 
priority at the 5% or 1% level of confidence. 

It will be noted that positions 1 through 5 
are quite clear-cut and that each is  signifi- 
cantly more important than the one that fol- 
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TABLE I 
Rank Order of Duties of the Audiologist 
as Rated by Superintendents of 
Residential Schools for the Deaf 


Significant 


Duty Rank Order 


Routine Audiometric Tests 


Assist in Differential Diagnosis 


In-Service Training 
Hearing Aid Selection 


Trouble-Shooting of Group and 
Individual Hearing Aids 


600 Research on Problems and 
‘ducation of the Deaf 
Auditory Training, Speech and 
Speechreading 


le for Parent Counseling 
ruidance 


School Psychologist 


900 


lows it. In position number 6 there are two 
duties, i.e., “auditory training, speech and 


speechreading” and “trouble shooting.” These 
were shown by t-ratio to be not significantly 
different below the 5% level of confidence. 
“Trouble shooting” also overlapped with “res- 
sponsibility for parent counseling and guid- 
ance” in position number 7. The responsi- 
hility of being the “school psychologist” was 
assigned the number 8 or last position. 

It is now appropriate to determine whether 
there was a significant difference of opinion 
between the two groups concerning the rela- 
tive importance assigned to each duty by the 
two groups. 

For purposes of presentation, where the ap- 
plication of the t-ratio to the data indicated 
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| 
Mean 
100 
200 
1 
3 
1 
5 
700 
and ¢ 6 
B00 
6 
1000 | 


> 


that there was no significant difference at the TABLE I 
5% level between the ranking of a particular Rank Order of Duties of the Audiologist 


duty by the two groups, the means have been as Rated by University and 
shown as being equal. Clinic Personnel 
Where the t-ratio revealed that the impor- fae 
Significant 
tance assigned to each duty by the two groups ican sacs Rank Oeder 
was:significantly different at the 50% or 1% 100 


level of confidence, the arithmetic means 
were graphed. These are connected by a 
jagged arrow with the level of confidence re- Assist in Differential Diagnosis 1 
corded on or below the arrow, These results 


are recorded in Table HL = 

Observation of Table IIT reveals that the 
superintendents agreed with the clinic and Routine Audiometric Tests 2 
university personnel concerning the impor- 
tance of responsibilities, even though the ae- 300 
tual mean rank may be somewhat different. 

Further observation of Table IIL shows that Hearing Ald Selection 
on the four remaining rated duties. there was 
disagreement at the 5% or 1% level of con- In-Service Training 4 
fidence. 

The mean rank order of “Assist in differ- 
ential diagnosis” was placed in the number 2 rr . 
position by the superintendents, but the clinic om 

Education of the Deaf 5 

and university personnel rated it as the most 500 
important function of the audiologist. In other 
words, the clinic and university personnel 
placed considerably more emphasis on_ this 
responsibility than did the superintendents. ome 

A second responsibility where a significant 
difference in emphasis occurred concerned Auditory Training, Speech and 
the duty of “trouble shooting of group and _ Speechreading ; ° 
individual hearing aids, two rankings 6 
were significantly different beyond the 1% 700 Trouble-Shooting of Group and 
level of confidence, thus indicating that the Individual Hearing Aids , 
superintendent laced c sderabl create Responsible for Parent Counseling 
sup inten en Ss place consi erably ere ate r and Guidance 7 
emphasis on this duty than did the university 
and clinic group. In fact, the superintendents 800 


rated it number 5 (by arithmetic mean) and 
the clinic and university personnel assigned 
it to the number 7 


7 position. 

A third function of the audiologist upon 
which the two groups placed different em- School 8 
phasis concerned the question of “research.” : 
The superintendents ranked “research” in the 
number 6 position and the university and 
clinic group placed it in the number 7 place. 
I-ratio implied that this discrepancy was a hb. The superintendents attached more im- 
true one at the 5% level of confidence. In 
other words, the clinic and university group 
considers the function of research in a_resi- 
dential school as more important than did the 
superintendents. 

The responsibility of being the “school psy- 
chologist” was ranked last by both groups. 
However, the superintendents ranked it  sig- 
nificantly more important than did the uni- 
versity and clinic groups. 


1000 


portance to “trouble shooting” and 
“school psychologist.” 

We have just discussed the responsibility 
of the audiologist in the residential school for 
the deaf. Let us now consider his prepara- 
tion for the duties expected of him. 

To obtain information on this subject, the 
superintendents and the clinic and university 
group were asked to complete the following 
question: 


There was disagreement by the two groups In your opinion what should be the 
at or above the 5% level of confidence on the academic background of the audiologist? 
following duties of the audiologist: Suggested areas of study are listed below. 

a. The clinic and university group placed Please rank order these fields of concen- 

greater emphasis on “differential diagno- tration, i.e., the lowest number (1) indi- 
sis” and on “research.” cates the most important subject to study; 
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100 


Table HI 
» between the priority of duties assigned 
the audiologist by the superintendents and by the 
university and clinic personnel 


Rating by Supt. Mean 


clinie personne’ 


100 


Assist in differential 


20 


diagnosis 


Routine audiometric tests¥ Routine audiometric tests 
300 
Assist im differential 
diagnosis 
Hearing aid selections 
In service training 


Hearing aid selection 
In service training 


400 


Research 


Trouble Shooting 


Give auditory training, 
speech & speech reading 


Give auditory training, 
speech & speech reading 


Trouble Shooting 


700 


Responsible for parent 
counseling & guidance 


Responsible for Parent 
counseling & guidance 


School Psychologist 800 


School Psychologist 


1000 


Where no significant difference was found 
below the 5% level of confidence the ratings 
are shown as equal and are in Roman type. 


Where significant difference was found at 
“ or 1% levels of confidence, the duties 
are in italics and connected by an arrow 
upon which is marked the level of sig- 
nificance. 
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Rating by univ. & 


the second most important area would be 
marked (2), ete. If any of the suggested 
subjects are to be unnecessary or 
not applicable to the training of the audi- 
ologist, write NO in the appropriate space. 


a. Clinical psychology 

b. Experimental psychology 

ce. Public school elementary education 

d. Education of the deaf 

e. Speech correction 

f. Electronics 
Audiology 
Social work 
Psychological 
seling 

j. Other (please list) 


guidance and coun- 


The data obtained on this question were 
treated in the same manner as that received 
on the question relating to the duties of the 
audiologist. The arithmetic means of the 
ranking for each study area were determined 
and the data treated statistically by t-ratio in 
order to assess whether each academic field 
was rated significantly different) from the 
others at the 5% or 1% level of confidence. 

Table IV presents the significant rank order 
according to arithmetic mean of the areas of 
academic preparation. 

Observation of Table TV shows graphically 
the areas of study that were significantly dif- 
ferent from each other at the 5% or 1% level 
of confidence. The academic fields were 
rated in sequence with number 1 represent- 
ing the most important field of study for the 
audiologist. 

The data received from the members of the 
clinic and university group on the question 
of priority of academic areas of study were 
treated in the same manner as that received 
from the superintendents. 

Table V presents the significant rank order 
of areas of academic study that were signifi- 
cantly different in priority at the 5% and 1% 
level of confidence. 

It is now pertinent to determine whether 
there was a significant difference of opinion 
between the groups concerning the relative 
importance assigned to each study area. 

For purposes of presentation, where the ap- 
plication of the t-ratio to the data indicated 
that there was no significant difference at the 
5% level of confidence between the ranking 
given each subject area by the two groups, 
the arithmetic means have been shown as 
being equal. 

Where the t-ratio revealed that the impor- 
tance assigned to an academic area by the 
two groups was significantly different at the 
5% level or above, the arithmetic means were 
These are connected by a jagged 


graphed. 
arrow with the level of confidence recorded 
on or below the arrow. These results are re- 


corded on Table VI. 
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TABLE IV 


Academie Background of the Audiologist 


as Determined by Superintendents of 
Residential Schools for the Deaf 


Mean Area of Study 


100 | 
Audiology 1 


Education of the Deaf 2 


300 


Speech Correction 


Electronics 
Clinical Psychology i 


600 | 


Psychological Counseling and 
G ance 5 

Publie School Elementary 

Education 


Experimental Psychology 


Social Work 


1000 | 


Observation of Table VI revealed that the 
superintendents and the clinic and university 
personnel agreed concerning the relative im- 
portance assigned to the following areas of 
study, even though the actual rank orders 
varied somewhat. These areas of study were: 
Speech correction, Clinica! psychology, Public 
school elementary education, and Social work. 

The remaining five areas of academic study 
were significantly different in the emphasis 
placed on them by the two groups, even 
though when ranked by arithmetic mean some 
were in the same sequential order. 

The clinic and university personnel placed 
significantly greater emphasis on the study 
of “audiology” than did the superintendents, 
even though both groups ranked the subject 
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Significance 


TABLE V 
Academic Backgro 
as Determined by Clinic 
University Personnel 


Rank Order 
Accordi 
Significance 


Mean Area of Study 


100 


Audiology 


500 Education of the Deaf 
Speech Correction 


Clinieal Psychology 


cs 
tal Psychology 5 

600 Psychological Counseling and 
Guidance 5 


Social Work 


900 


1000 


as the most important in the preparation of 
the audiologist. The clinic and university 
group also considered training in “psychologi- 
cal counseling and guidance” and “experi- 
mental psychology’ more important than did 
the superintendents. 

The superintendents assigned greater em- 
phasis on training in “education of the deaf” 
and on “electronics” than did the members 
of the clinic and university group. 

Other data from the survey showed that the 
majority of superintendents and the majority 
of university and clinic personnel believed 
that the minimal preparation for the audiolo- 
gist was an M.A. degree with Basic Certifi- 
cation in Hearing with the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. Within the limits 
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Rank Order 
According to 
| i 
| 
200 | 200 
| 
2 
| 
100 | 100 
| i 
% 
500 500 
| Publie School Elementary 
700 Education 6 
6 
800 800 
7 
900 = 
4 
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Comparison between 


e VI 


the priority of study 


areas assigned by the superintendents 


and by university a 


Rating by Sup't. 


AMudiology_— 1% 


Education of the Deaf 


Speech correction 


Mean 


nd clinie personnel 


Audiol 
judiology 


Education of the Deaf 


Speech correction 


00 


Clinieal psychology | Clinical psychology 
Electronics 


Psychological counseling & guidance 
5% | Experimental psychology 


600 
Psychological counseling & guidance 


Public school elementary 
education 
‘ 


Experimental psychology 


Social work 


1% 
school elementary 


education 


‘00 


00 


Social work 


900 


1000 


Where no significant 
below the 5% level of 
are shown as equal an 


difference was found 
confidence the ratings 
dare in Roman type. 


Where significant difference was found at 
5% or 1% levels of confidence, the academic 
areas are in italics and connected by an 


arrow upon which is 
significance, 
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marked the level of 


Rating by univ, & 
clinie personnel 


thereby suggested, it is questionable whether 
the audiologist should be expected to be pro- 
fessionally competent in more than three or 
four areas of study. 

Review of the data shows that the priority 
assigned by the two groups to the first four 
duties were in good agreement. For example, 
the superintendents and the clinic and uni- 
versity personnel listed the following respon- 
sibilities among the first four most important 
duties of the audiologist: 

a. Routine audiometric tests 

b. Assist in differential diagnosis 

c. In-service training of academic staff 
d. Hearing aid selection 

While the order of importance of these re- 
sponsibilities varies, the fact remains that 
both groups included them among the four 
most important duties. 

Below this point greater disagreement oc- 
curs, particularly in reference to the impor- 
tance of “research” and “trouble shooting” 
of the hearing aids, 

Summary of the suggested academic prepa- 
ration of the audiologist, as revealed by the 
data, also shows a definite agreement as to the 
priority assigned to the first three areas of 
study: audiology, education of the deaf and 
speech correction. Below the first three rated 
areas of study, it is difficult to assign priority 
with certainty. 

It is somewhat surprising and pleasing to 
know that, in spite of the diversity of inter- 
ests of the individuals responding to the sur- 
vey, there is a commonality of thinking be- 
tween those who prepare audiologists and the 
persons who employ them to function in the 
residential school for the deaf. 

On the other hand, one cannot overlook the 
fact that a considerable number of individuals 
in each group assigned importance to areas of 
study and to responsibilities which in a prac- 
tical sense are hardly to be considered appro- 
priate to the preparation or function of the 
audiologist in the residential school for the 
deaf. 

In a statistical sense, the overlapping of 
items below the third or fourth position may 
be unimportant. However, for the individual 
who may be expected to be competent and to 
perform in some of the questionable areas, it 
may be of vital importance. 

It is therefore suggested that in the minds 
of a number of persons, there is need for 
clarification of the preparation of the audiolo- 
gist for his responsibilities in the residential 
school for the deaf. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.70, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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Pm mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement wil! 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG. (20. 


903 Maxwell Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


Relation of Some Audiologic 
Findings to the Use of 
Hearing Aids 


the paper he read at the meeting. 

Recent clinical literature contains claims 
that binaural hearing aids and pseudo-binau- 
ral aids (single aid with Y-cord) are superior 
to the conventional monaural aids. The few 
published clinical and experimental studies, 
however, do not give assurance that deaf chil- 
dren will find any one kind of hearing aid 
superior to the others. These studies were on 
adults, and most were either done on patients 
with conductive hearing losses.4 or on a single 
patient with a sensori-neural loss.!-2 

In an intensive study by Di Carlo and 
Brown® on 80 normal and hard of hearing 
adults, there were 20 patients with sensori- 
neural losses. Although their losses were less 
severe than those of most children in schools 
for the deaf, this was the group that most 
nearly resembled deaf children. Di Carlo and 
grown found that the majority of the 20) pa- 
tients preferred binaural to pseudo-binaural 
and monaural hearing aids with respect to 
the clarity and naturalness of speech, but that 
certain disadvantages of binaural aids out- 
weighed these benefits. They also found binau- 
ral hearing aids to be measurably superior 
with respect to the ability to localize sounds, 
and with respect to improvement of threshold 
(mean improvement of only 2.5 db). 

Discrimination of speech, a more important 
problem for deaf children, was not superior 
through binaural hearing aids when com- 
pared to pseudo-binaural or monaural hearing 
aide, or through pseudo-binaural compared to 
monaural aids. The study of Di Carlo and 
Brown does not prove that deaf children will 
not find binaural hearings aids superior to 
monaural or pseudo-binaural aids, or pseudo- 
binaural superior to monaural aids for the un- 
derstanding of speech. It should, however, 
restrain the enthusiastic predictions in favor 
of binaural hearing aids, and should stimulate 
definitive studies along similar lines on deaf 
children. 

1. Bergman, M. Binaural hearing 1.M.A. Ar 
chives of Otolaryngology, 195%, 66: 572-578. 

2. Carhart, R., The usefulness of the binaural 
hearing aid. Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, 1958, 23: 42-51. 

3. Di Carlo, L. M. and Brown, W. J. An expert 
mental investigation of the effectiveness of 
binaural hearing for adults with hearing im 
pairment, Syracuse University Research Institute, 
1958.x,125pp. 

1. Markle, D. M. and Aber, W. Clinical evaluation 


of monaural and binaural hearing aids. 4. 
Irchives of Otolaryngology, 67: 606-608. 
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The Audiologist in the 


Residential School 
FRANK FRUEH 
audiologist at the Indiana State 
Sch e Deaf, Indianapolis. 


There is considerable agreement that audi- 


ology as we know it today has enjoyed its 
vreatest’ period of growth and development 
since the close of World War If. In the wake 
of the successful rehabilitation centers estab- 
lished during World War II, colleges, univer- 
sities, hearing societies and other organiza- 
tions began to sponsor clinics and centers 
concerned with the rehabilitation of hearing 
impaired adults and children. 

At first, these centers were primarily con- 
cerned with the selection and fitting of indi- 
vidual hearing aids. From this early preoceu- 
pation with measurements of hearing loss and 
hearing aid evaluation, other clinical activi- 
ties have been introduced until today it is 
often easier to define an audiologist’s role by 
negation rather than description. 

Initially, audiologists were employed in uni- 
versities and community hearing centers, but 
soon some were to be found in veterans’ audi- 
ology centers, state departments of health and 
education, and in hospitals. Although few in 
number, by comparison to the aforementioned 
employment settings, audiologists are also 
functioning in schools for the deaf. 

Establishment of audiological services in 
schools for the deaf is a relatively recent de- 
velopment, yet it is further evidence of the 
changing concepts in audiology and the inter- 
relation of audiology and education of the 
deaf. However, inasmuch as this working re- 
lationship has, for the most part, been of short 
duration, the nature of the audiologist’s role 
has not always been clearly understood. It 
would, therefore, seem worthwhile to discuss 
the role of an audiologist in a_ residential 
school and to report on the status of audio- 
logical services in schools for the deaf. 

There are several approaches to the pre- 
sentation of the first topic; however, it is 
felt that a brief summary of an audiological 
program at one school for the deaf might 
serve, not as the model, but rather as a gen- 
eral guide to the discussion. 

1. The primary function of the audiologist 
in this particular school is the evaluation of 
children who, on the basis of an auditory dis- 
order, have been referred to the clinic. 

2. Audiologic follow-up of children who are 
already enrolled in the school. 

3. Guidance and cooperative assistance to 
the two fulltime speech and hearing thera- 
pists; one in the intermediate department and 
one in the high school department. 

These three items consume approximately 
80 percent of the audiologist’s time. The re- 
maining time is being spent in such activities 
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as consulting with teachers on use of auditory 
training equipment, discussing auditory train- 
ing methods and procedures with teachers, 
staff conferences, and administrative duties. 

This particular school inaugurated its pro- 
gram three years ago. The equipment on hand 
consisted of one pure-tone audiometer. The 
clinic facilities now include a large basement 
room in which is located prefabricated 
sound booth, two clinical audiometers, a GSR 
unit, a sound level meter and testing material 
useful for screening other aspects of a child's 
behavior. An electronic technician is employed 
part time on a contract basis to service all 
equipment, 

This fall a new self-contained primary unit 
will be completed which will also house the 
audiology clinic, consisting of sound test 
rooms, a laboratory-workshop room, a_chil- 
dren’s test room, offices and additional clinical 
and laboratory instrumentation. Plans fer an 
in-service training program are crystallizing 
and the audiologist will also participate in 
this activity. Still in the discussion stage is 
the development of a teacher training program 
in cooperation with a nearby university. 

Up to this point the basic function of the 
audiologist has been implied; he is concerned 
with the assessment of an individual's audi- 
tory behavior, with the educational recommen- 
dations and with referral to other disciplines 
as indicated for further evaluation. An audio- 
logical assessment consists of more than rou- 
tine audiometry. There is no one test: which 
can describe completely the functioning of an 
auditory system or that establish the 
over-all pattern of a child’s behavior. This 
means, therefore, that many facets of a child's 
behavior must be evaluated. An audiologist 
is concerned with advising parents of a hear- 
ing impaired child as to the educational pro- 
gram best suited to the child’s needs. What 
is implied here is that it is the audiologist’s 
responsibility to know and understand not 
only the needs of hard of hearing children, 
but also those of deaf children. 

The need for periodic reassessment of a 
child enrolled in a program of special educa- 
tion is self-evident. Only after some children 
have been exposed to a training program for 
an extended period of time is it possible to 
describe their problems adequately. Since the 
resident audiologist is on the scene, he is in 
a favorable position for audiological follow-up. 
He can observe the child in day to day situa- 
tions as well as consult with the child’s teach- 
er concerning classroom. behavior. 

Other functions of the audiologist include 
parent counseling, research, evaluation of 
hearing aids -and teaching (in-service or 
teacher-training) . 

That audiologists do have a role in schools 
for the deaf is implied in the title of this 
paper, but how many schools have audiolo- 
Do only the large schools have audi- 


gists? 
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The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 


like.” 


B.A. Schedule 
$4200 

4300 

4400 

4600 

4800 

5000 

200 

5400 


ONOUAWNH— 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech 
and speech reading and auricular program combining residential-day school 
and home environment plus religious emphasis program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 
salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 
more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 
The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 


1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


Est. 1875 


M.A. Schedule 


M.A. Schedule 


$4500 Maximum $6700 
4600 
4700 Schedule 
4900 Maximum $6300 
5100 


5300 All increments beyond step 
5500 eight are on merit basis— 
5700 promotional. 


Rome 1, New York 
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ological programs? To obtain the answers to 
these and other questions a questionnaire was 
prepared and distributed to administrators of 
66 public residential schools the nited 
States. The response to the questionnaire was 
excellent: OL of the 66. of 920. returned the 
‘completed questionnaire. ‘Table summarizes 
the information received. 
Table I 
Average number and range of pupils in 61 
publie residential schools. 
Range 


Average Enrollment 


17 Schools 
with Audiologists 304 
Li Schools 

no Audiologist 


75 131 
209 502- 10 


The survey also revealed that the first: full- 
time audiological program at a public resi- 
dential school was established 26 years ago, 
in 1931, Seventeen years later, in 1948, the 
number had risen to only three. In 1951 there 
were seven audiological programs, and since 
1953, ten more schools have inaugurated audi- 
ological services. A rapid increase the 
number of schools establishing audiological 
service is clearly indicated. 

An attempt was made to determine the ex- 
tent of the audiological programs at the sev- 
eral schools. Included in the questionnaire 


were inquiries regarding certification and aca- 
,demic degrees of the audiologist. All but one 
of the 18 audiologists had been trained at the 


master’s degree level, or higher: and_ only 
three do not hold a certificate or meet certifi- 
cation requirements established by the Amer- 
ican Speech and Hearing Association. 

It would seem, according to the informa- 
tion reported, that these 17 audiology clinics 
have adequate facilities and do not lack for 
the necessary clinical testing equipment, At 
four of the schools, new physical facilities are 
under construction or have been completed 
during the past school year, 

The 44 schools which do not have full-tirne 
audiologists utilize several means to provide 
audiological services. In some schools a teach- 
er or principal devotes from 10 to 50% of his 
or her time in providing this service. This 
varies from routine pure-tone testing to more 
involved and complex evaluations. Two of the 
144 schools have full time psychologists who 
are responsible for the  psychological-audio- 
logical evaluations of children, and one school 
stated that it has occasionally engaged the 
services of an audiologist on a consultant 
basis. 

Twenty-three of the 44 schools have local 
or state audiological centers which provide 
service, some of which is limited in quality 
and/or quantity, and some of which includes 
pre-admission screening and periodic follow- 
up. The schools were asked to indicate how 
satisfactory this outside service was in terms 
of meeting the needs of the school program. 
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Eleven schools rated the outside services as 
either excellent) and rated this 
service as fair, poor or unsatisfactory. Some 
of the comments “The audiologist is 
almost entirely with area children 
from the publie schools.” and “The quality is 
good, but the quantity is unsatisfactory.” 


good or 


were; 
involved 


Perhaps the most significant point relevant 
to the 44 schools which do not have full time 
audiologists is that only nine do not provide 
some type of audiological service either within 
or outside the Eleven of the 44 
schools plan to establish either audiological 
their schools or with an outside 
agency within the next two years. Three plan 
to employ full-time audiologists, three plan 
to employ a part-time audiologist, and the re- 
maining schools are planning an_ off-campus 
cooperative type clinic with a hospital, uni- 
versity, or state department of education. It 
is interesting to note that of these 11 schools, 
six already are making some use of audiology 
clinics outside their schools and four of these 
same six expressed a general dissatisfaction 
with this service, 

As stated earlier, five of the 17. schools 
which have full-time audiological programs 
have pupil enrollments of 190 or less. Spe- 
cific reference to two of these smaller schools 
seems warranted, since they serve to illustrate 
how not only the problem of size, but  pos- 
sibly also the monetary aspect can be over- 
come, 

Two years ago the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, with a pupil enrollment of only 140 
children, established an audiological center. 
In addition to providing an in-patient type of 
program, this clinic also serves as a diagnos- 
tic speech and hearing clinic for children and 
adults in the local community and surround- 
ing territory. This clinic is also a regional 
rehabilitation hearing center for the Veterans 
Administration. 

The Rhode Island School for the Deaf, with 
a current enrollment of only 131 children, 
established an audiology center four years 
ago. In addition to serving the pupils en- 
rolled in the school, this particular clinic 
plays a major role in the state’s hearing con- 
servation program. Public school children 
who fail the initial phase of the local school’s 
hearing test program are referred directly to 
this audiology clinic for follow-up testing, re- 
ferral to otologists and other disciplines, and 
educational recommendations. Clinic person- 
nel travel to distant communities to counsel 
and work with teachers and parents, and 
children receive speech hearing 
therapy at the clinic on an out-patient basis. 

Here in the State of Pennsylvania, one of 
the state’s six regional audiology centers has 
been located at a small school for the deaf 
for five years, and its services are available 
to the school and community alike. These, 


school. 


services at 


some 
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then, are working examples of how some rep- 
resentative small have solved the 
problem. 

The results of a survey of 66 public resi- 
dential schools for the deaf indicate an in- 
‘creased awareness of the need for a 


schools 


close 


Auditory Training 


relationship between the fields of audiology 
and education of the deaf. This need is being 
satished either by schools establishing their 
own audiological making ar- 
rangements with existing clinics outside the 


clinics or by 


school. 


Friday, 10:45-12:30 P.M 


June 


Chairman: Josephine Prall, M. A.. Hearing Consultant, 
South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg 


Aims and Goals of an Auditory 
Program in a School 
For the Deaf 


ELIZABETH TITSWORTH 


istant uperintendent ot 


Miss Titsworth is a 


the New Jersey Schoo! for the Deaf 


We who work with the deaf and hard of 
hearing have come to realize that every 
acoustically handicapped child should be giv- 
en an opportunity to make the maximum use 
of whatever residual hearing he 
This is our primary aim for training hearing. 

We strive to provide all children who have 
a hearing loss with training that will develop 
their residual hearing to the maximum = in 
order that they may use it as a means of im- 
proving their communication skills and learn 
more readily. Specific goals for such a pro- 
gram are: improved lipreading, language 
growth, improved speech, broader academic 
achievement, better mental health and aesthet- 
ic growth and enjoyment. 

Our aims and goals have been basically the 


possesses. 


same since we first started to train hearing. 
Our expanded program makes it possible for 
the children to learn) more, acquire — skill 
faster and in a more normal manner. A child 
who is able to reinforce what he sees in lip- 
reading with some pattern of hearing is great- 
ly helped. 

Observations of children 
fitted with aids at an early age have broad- 
ened our aims and expanded our techniques. 
These very young children have been  sur- 
rounded by amplified sound in a compara- 
tively normal manner. The sound has come 
to have a meaning for them and they have de- 
veloped the ability to interpret intelligently 
what they hear and to combine it with lip- 
reading. Children at this early age let the 
amplified sound flow in, and it becomes part 
of their understanding. This amplification 
seems to make it possible for many forms of 
become part of both their con- 


Ww ho hav e been 


sound to 


scious and subconscious minds. All teachers 
of the deaf teach language and speech, in ad- 
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also 


his 


dition to their special subject. 
hearing. 


should be true of the training of 
However, for success, each teacher must  be- 
lieve in the value of hearing aids and if a 
teacher has a negative attitude toward the 
acoustic program it might as well be stopped. 
We have found that a happy, easy approach 
is necessary and there should always be the 
provision for success in every lesson for each 
child. With the varying amounts of hearing 
that are present in any one class, the teach- 
er’s ingenuity is always in demand. She must 
know her children well, and know how much 
she should expect from each child either from 
listening alone or from the combination of 
listening and watching. The profoundly deaf 
child who needs to watch while he listens in 
order to understand has a positive psychologi- 
cal reaction to successful auricular work, and 
we should be careful not to deny him this 
possibility. 

Schools for the deaf are no longer decid- 
ing whether or not there should be an acous- 
lic program. However, have to 
consider how much they can afford to spend 
on group and individual aids, and personnel. 
Ideally every classroom should be equipped 
with an aid, and each student who can profit 
from an individual aid should have one. All 
schools cannot do this immediately, for it is 
an expensive program, A_ five-year plan of 
building up equipment may be advisable. As 
group and individual aids are added, the time 
comes when a person is needed to coordinate 
the program, to work side by side with the 
teachers, to demonstrate and inspire them, 
and to check and handle minor repairs and 
test hearing. This is a necessary part of the 
program. 

\ guide or outline is needed. This guide 
must be flexible and continuous and cannot 
be broken down into nursery, first’ year, sec- 
ond year and so forth, Each child’s degree 
and type of hearing loss usually determines 
the rate of speed at which the child will learn 
to use it to best advantage. This factor must 
be taken into consideration in the outline. 

The nursery work must be done in an in- 
formal manner, frequently using the circum- 
stances and the situations for clarifying what 


schools do 
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the child hears. For example: with your 
three- or four-year-old, you would say after 
he has come in from play, “Look at your 
hands. They're dirty. Go wash them.” He 
does not understand, through hearing, all 
you have said, but circumstances, his lipread- 
ing combined with his hearing make for un- 
derstanding. At this point understanding, not 
aceuracy of hearing, is what we want. These 
early years lay the foundation for later devel- 
opment. The nursery and preschool training 
must evolve from the children’s experiences, 
possessions and needs in order to have mean- 
ing for them, 

Our guide is known to all nursery and low- 
er school teachers. It includes the philosophy 
and objectives. Suggested examples of va- 
rious types of acoustic periods, definite exer- 
which are patterns, materials and 
sources of material are included. We empha- 
size ways to include speech, language, con- 
versational language, reading and number 
work, The outline gives the beginning steps, 
such as using gross sounds, music and_ the 
human voice. It guides the teacher through 
the steps of training hearing to where a child 
is responsible for listening to himself, his 
classmates and teachers. Now the usable 
hearing is a tool for learning and a force that 
stimulates his thinking and daily living. 


cises 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
the 
LAUDERDALE 


ORAL SCHOOL 


FT. 


for children with hearing, speech 


and language disorders 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


{neir choice 


for special work in speech 


announci 
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@ Two aroups with limited enrol!ment: 


(b) Children ready for partial integration 
hearing children during morning hours. They will return to Ft. Lauderdale Oral 
language and school subjects. 


The nursery and preschool program has 
heen discussed more in detail than the rest of 
the outline. The informality of handling the 
training at this age could mislead one into 
thinking that a child can understand what he 
hears when he puts on an aid. This is se 
wrong. Understanding comes only through 
teaching the child to listen interpret 
what he hears. 

A daily program with definite practice pe- 
riods is needed throughout the lower school 
and may be extended into the middle school. 
This practice should be meaningful, and not 
a day after day drill of meaningless listening 
to gross sounds, nonsense syllables and acous- 
tic tricks. 

Some points that we find necessary to keep 
in mind as we plan each lesson are: In the 
beginning two or three short periods are more 
valuable than a longer one; as is true for all 
good teaching, the teacher in an auricular 
lesson must have clearly in mind what she 
expects of the children and the children 
should know what is expected of them. In 
each lesson there should be something defi- 
nite to listen to, or for, and provision should 
be made so that the children are able to 
check themselves. 

Auricular training, like lipreading, is unique 
in a school program. It is not a subject mat- 


@ A new approach to educating the child with speech and hearing problems in a com- 
pletely oral climate from nursery through high school. 


@ Program slanted toward preparing boys and girls for higher education in schools of 


(a) Children from three on requiring full-time special education 


who will be sent to a private school for 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, 930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
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ter, but a skill that is being developed to 
aid the child. 

We have respect and hope for this skill 
as we look around and see our children) with 
losses of 75 to 85 db develop into hard of 
hearing children as they learn to use it and 
combine with lipreading. Others who 
profit are slow children with a moderate loss 
who learn better after being fitted with an 
aid and trained to use it: the profoundly deaf 
children) whose lipreading is definitely im- 
proved by acoustic training, and hard of hear- 
ing children. who can hear almost normally 
with amplification. 

Many of these children are apt to be more 
nervous, tense and noisier. The strain of lis- 
tening seems to show in this way. This may 
concern us at times, but as we weigh the 
value of this usable hearing it would seem 
unfair not to give them the training. 

The aim of auricular training is that deaf 
and hard of hearing children may have a bet- 
ter education and better preparation for life. 
Recent inventions and the perfection of the 
modern hearing aid have made it possible for 
us to help many children who earlier could 
not have been reached. The findings of our 
speech and hearing clinics have widened our 
understanding of how deaf children 
hear. We have developed new techniques, 
and modified some of our older ones and will 
continue to change and modify as research 


some 


points up facts. At present we know that audi- 
tory training has taken an important place 


along with liprea’’’ speech and language 
in the teaching of deaf and hard of hearing 
children. 


Enriching Deaf Children’s 
Experiences Through 
Auditory Training 


BETTY L. BOLLBACH 


Bollbach teaches in the 
of Lexington School. 


primary aepart 
ment 

We have passed the stage, as teachers of 
the deaf, where we are trying to determine 
the value of auditory training. We know it 
works. We are now looking for newer and 
better methods of presenting auditory train- 
ing in correlation with the whole school cur- 
riculum. 

I will discuss methods and materials, but 
methods and materials alone will not effect 
the teacher’s goal. The primary requisite for 
an effective auditory training program is that 
auditory training goes on all day long.  Lis- 
tening must be continuous. At Lexington 
School, each classroom is equipped with a 
group aid which all the children use 
throughout the entire school day. In addition, 
every child wears his or her own personal aid 
which is used all the time after school hours. 
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In this way, our children are never without 
amplification and they become accustomed to 
sound and listening continuous 
and consistent audition. 

We must climinate the thought that all 
children’ may not respond to auditory train- 
ing, and rely on the belief that all can bene- 
fit from auditory training. We can’t afford to 
take the chance that a child may not benefit 
for even the smallest gain will help. 

The aim of any auditory training program 
is to bring about improvement in the speech 
of our deaf children. We have seen, both 
from research and our own observation, that 
the continuous use of hearing will bring about 
better rhythm, better speech patterns and 
better control of the voice. 

Auditory training can be a means of accel- 
erating educational achievement. It is much 
more than just another subject we must teach. 
Nor is it merely an isolated period of time 
when we ring cow-bells and blow horns and 
ask the child, “Who says *Bow-wow'?” Audi- 
tory training is the meaningful repetition of 
meaningful material. It is training that 
should be tied up with the entire curriculum. 
We have come to the place where we now 
teach language, reading, speech and other 
skills on the basis of spontaneity and need. 
Why should we not, therefore, train the rem- 
nant of hearing with the same functional type 
of teaching? 

There are two types of auditory training 
material, the first of which is commercial 
records. Even though listening becomes an 
integral part of every day’s activity, it is 
often necessary to plan a special period of 
time for systematic auditory training. For 
instance, it may be necessary to differentiate 
between a man’s voice and a lady’s voice or 
between a live voice and a recorded voice. 
Phonograph records, wisely chosen for a spe- 
cifie purpese, can be very helpful. 

The second type of material is the child- 
motivated, spontaneous material that comes 
from everyday classroom situations. Here we 
have school experiences, trips, language prin- 
ciples, speech lessons visits. We can, 
with just a little imagination, take a shop- 
ping excursion to the nearby supermarket and 
turn it into a story to be read and enjoyed. 
Then we can find sounds to simulate the 
ringing of the cash register, so that when the 
children read, “The clerk rang up the cash 
register,” they not only read words, but have 
some feeling for the phrase, know that some 
kind of sound was involved, and have some 
idea of what kind of sound it was. It is with 
this type of auditory training that we may be 
able to add a new dimension to the meaning 
of language, and perhaps help our deaf chil- 
dren enjoy the same warmth and color and 
feeling of our language that hearing children 
enjoy. 
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Using child-motivated, everyday experiences 
gives us a chance to tie auditory training in 


with the total day's work. By taking material 
that is within the child’s experience, we can 
add to this experience and give it  riciiness 
and depth. Furthermore, we can use this type 
of teaching to reinforce what has already 
been learned, as well as create endless possi- 
bilities for repetitive audition of meaningful 
material. Auditory training may be our aim, 
but while we are training the sense of hear- 
ing, why not use subject matter from which 
the child can benefit? 

To be more specific, would like tell 
you about various occurrences in’ my 
room this past school year, and show you what 
we did to derive the fullest benefit from our 
experiences. In my auditory training pro- 
gram at Lexington School, [ have found the 
tape recorder and the filmstrip to be indis- 
pensable aids. 

The father of one of my pupils began work- 


class- 


ing at Idlewild Airport in New York. The 
report of this event to the class stirred up 


such interest that the children began collect- 
ing pictures of airports and every conceiy- 
able kind of aerial transportation. We talked 
a great deal about the subject, read stories, 
wrote imaginary stories involving air travel, 
read time schedules and air route maps, and 
made a scrapbook from all the pictures and 
brochures we had collected. When we were 
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ready, we took a trip to the airport) which 
was one of the highlights of the year. 
Upon our return, we wrote the story of eur 
trip and made it into a little book which we 
illustrated. In addition to the  deseription 
of our trip, the story included such phrases 


as “the wher-r-r-r-r of the motors” and “the 
zoom of the plane overhead.” Later, 1 re- 
corded the text of the story on tape and 


dubbed in the sounds, The children listened 
to this tape recording and read our home- 
made book over and again. Here was 
real listening motivated by real interest, 

After the airport trip the children became 
interested in various types of transportation 
and began collecting pictures depicting dif- 
ferent ways of travel. This study in itself led 
us into many valuable experiences, but, in 
addition, we recorded on tape all the different 
made by these various methods of 
including a wagon, car, truck, 
motive and even horses’ hoofs. 

To work on the discrimination for live 
speech, we carried this project over to 
tle game in which the teacher's said, 
“Lets go on a trip on the bus.” or “Let's go 
on a trip in an airplane.” To make it even 
more difficult, the voice said, “Let's 
vo for a bicycle ride.” or “Let's go for a bus 
ride.” The children had to listen the 
speech and pick out the right picture. 

Another time, one of the children borrowed 
a book of nursery rhymes from the library 
and became very much interested in Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. Just for fun, we drew 
a little Cupboard on a piece of cardboard and 
the children collected pictures of all different 
kinds of food to put on the empty shelves. 
Before we knew it, we had a new auditory 
training game, for here was a good chance to 
work on phrases such as “a jar of jam,” “a 
bowl of popcorn,” “a bottle of catsup,” “ a box 
of candy.” Each child held a picture and lis- 
tened for the teacher to say, “Let's 
Mother Hubbard a box of candy,” or “Let's 
give Mother Hubbard a bowl of soup.” The 
children placed their pictures on one of the 
shelves when they heard the name of their 
item called. 

We used this game in speech work also. 
When working on the particular consonant ¢, 
the children suggested names of foods that 
begin with the sound of ¢t. After we had 
worked on the speech and listened to the 
syllables and vowels in each word, the teach- 
er said, “I'm glad Mother Hubbard has some 
turkey.” Whoever was first to hear the word 
would point it out, and then say it. In this 
instance we used auditory training to enrich 
the speech lesson. This game has endless 
possibilities and through it we learned some 
good language and speech besides doing a lot 
of listening. 

Original imaginary stories suggested by the 
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children are another good source of auditory 
training material. One child in my class told 
about an imaginary cuckoo bird that flew out 
of his elock. The children began imagining 
all sorts of unusual things that Litthe Cuckoo 
encountered on his trip into the great’ big 
world—such as the big silvery airplane roar- 
ing overhead and the friendly tugboat chug- 
ging up the river blowing his whistle to say 
hello. We illustrated the text with some pic- 
tures and used this story as a reading lesson. 
Later, we made a filmstrip of the pages of 
this book and recorded the story on tape, in- 
corporating all the sounds for additional lis- 
tening. We combined reading with listening 
in this auditory-visual-kinaesthetic approach, 

Another type of auditory training we have 
ventured into this year is that of working 
with words that talk- onomatopoetic words 
words that convey sounds to hearing people. 
This brings another dimension to the deaf 
child’s language, giving him a sense of sound 
by adding warmth and color and feeling to 
his language through auditory training. For 
instance, there are simple words that we use 
every day such as snap, crash, bang, boom, 
zip. seratch and crack. But what auditory 
sensation does the deaf child experience when 
he reads a phrase such as “The click of a key” 
or “The twig snapped”? 

We have also worked on phrases such as 
“Slammed the door,” “rattled the newspaper,” 
“beeped the horn,” and “seraped the dish.” 
We have tried to distinguish between loud 
sounds and soft sounds and the degree of 
intensity of the sound from a reading phrase 
such as, “The dog barked, growled, yelped, 
howled or whined.” In this way. we have tried 
to enrich the children’s reading comoprehen- 
sion by helping them to understand the finer 
shades of meaning through an auditory sense 
of language. 

There are many phrases that appear to be 
soundless, and probably are to many of our 
deaf children. There are phrases such as 
“opened the window,” “spilled the pail of 
water.” “dropped the book,” and so on. Over 
the course of the past year, we collected pic- 
tures to illustrate the words and phrases that 
came up from time to time. We put them all 
into a scrapbook and labeled them with ap- 
propriate verbalization. In many instances we 
have been able to record these different 
sounds, 

We have also worked on the development 
of language concepts through auditory  train- 
ing. We have taken language that has 
emerged from the children’s experiences and 
used that as auditory training material. From 
the previously mentioned airport trip, we 
talked about airplanes that flew around the 
world, “Around the world” has quite a differ- 
ent meaning from “around the corner” or 
“around five dollars” or “around three 
o'clock” or even “around the room.” We drew 
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some simple pictures to illustrate the multiple 
meanings of this concept. Then the teacher 
named the phrase and a child pointed out the 
proper picture, In this instance, through audi- 
tory training, we were able to reinforce a lan- 
guage concept with the auditory repetition of 
meaningful material within the experience of 
the child. 

There is one more way of meeting a spe- 
cific need, I felt it was necessary to be able 
to differentiate between high voices and low 
voices, voices that go up and voices that go 
down, as well as being able to detect the 
difference between one voice and many voices. 
Using the perennial childhood favorite, “The 
Farmer in the Dell,” we made a singing tape. 
On this tape, we had a man’s voice that sang 
up the scale and down the scale. The lady's 
voice did the same thing. Then the children 
listened to determine whether it was a man’s 
voice or a lady’s voice and whether the voice 
went up or down. Sometimes the voices sang 
alone and sometimes together. At the very 
end, even the pianist joins the chorus and 
the children listen to many voices. 

Now perhaps you better understand 
why I said that auditory training is not just 
another subject we have to teach, but is an 
integral part of every day's activity and is 
the meaningful repetition of meaningful ma- 
terial. Auditory training is the auxiliary that 
adds warmth and depth and feeling to lan- 
guage by enriching concepts that have been 
acquired through experiences. 


Let’s Help Them Listen 
SISTER MARIANNA 


Marianna teaches at St. Joseph's In 


Sister a 
the Deaf, St. Louis. 


titute for 


\ few years ago educators of hearing chil- 
dren were all upset and concerned over a cur- 
rent issue, “Why Johnny Can’t Read.” Today 
teachers of the deaf are vitally interested in 


our subject, “Can Johnny Really Learn to 
Listen?” And we, at St. Joseph’s, now feel 
that we can answer in the affirmative. Our 
task of helping deaf children listen has been 
an interesting and rewarding one. 

“Listening,” the dictionary says, “means to 
give attention in order to hear and understand 
the meaning of a sound or sounds.” We all 
will agree that hearing and listening aren't 
the same. Hearing is a passive process. Lis- 
tening is an active process; the mind is ac- 
tive weighing, considering and drawing con- 
clusions. Listening takes as much skill as 
reading. It is a habit acquired through inter- 
est, motivation, concentration, application, and 
repetition of satisfying experiences. 

Auditory training is teaching the deaf child 
to listen, that is, to use to a maximum the 
hearing he possesses in minimum, to get the 
most from the least, to hear with deaf ears. 
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This is possible because of interest in, con- 
centration on, and repetition of satisfying ex- 
periences. Yes, deaf children can learn to 
listen, that is, “to give attention in order to 
hear and understand the meaning of sounds.” 

Unfortunately we cannot put a hearing aid 
on a child and expect him to hear as he would 
put on glasses and see. Helping vim learn to 
hear with a hearing aid must be done sys- 
tematically. He must learn, with careful and 
patient guidance, to discriminate among sounds 
of different intensities, frequencies, and 
rhythm, to recognize different patterns of 
stimuli. He must derive meaning from. the 
different patterns if there is to be communica- 
tion. These patterns must not be devoid of 
meaningful context, but be heard in contexts 
that are natural and lifelike. 

We have observed that a child with usable 
hearing, deprived of his hearing aid, even 
momentarily, appears to be a non-lipreader. 
Lipreading has been so closely interwoven 
with his ability to listen that the child has 
become dependent upon the use of a hearing 
aid. This, then, is why we at St. Joseph's use 
and highly recommend auditory training for 
all children, regardless of hearing loss. 

How, then, do we go about teaching audi- 
tory training? What is our method? In gen- 
eral, we might say that it is “hearing through 
All material used in auditory train- 


seeing. 
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ing has been previously taught and explained 
so that concentration is centered purely on the 
task of listening. This material is always 
placed out as a visual aid for the child to see 
as he listens. 

Before touching on particular subject) mat- 
ter, | want to stress a few preliminary steps 
that we use for all auditory training work. 
We write out on scrolls whatever material we 
intend to use. From these we select two sen- 
tences that are different in length and put 
them in a chart where all can see them. These 
aids to better effect) “hearing 
through seeing. As the teacher says the sen- 
tence, the children look and listen. For be- 
ginners it may be necessary to say each sen- 
tence about three times, taking care each time 
to say it exactly the same way, that is, with 
identical inflection and accent. Incidentally, 
a good initial procedure would be to first call 
on a child who is most likely to reply correct- 
ly. In this way, the correct listening pattern 
is being fixed and certainly is being associated 
with learning. Just a bit of advice in audi- 
tory training, as in all other avenues of teach 
ing, never let a child fail. If you have  re- 
peated a sentence three times and the child 
still does not understand, show him what you 
said. You know his audiogram, encourage him 
accordingly. 

In checking through recitation, you remem- 
ber that we said to first call on a child who 
is most likely to answer correctly. Then con- 
tinue calling on all other members of the class. 
asking them to distinguish between these same 
two sentences. For example “I’m tired.” 
“Would you like to go to the movie?” When 
these sentences have been sufficiently mastered, 
select two other scrolls from your previously 
taught material and repeat the procedure. 
When these two additional sentences have been 
mastered auditorially, use them with the first 
two scrolls, By this time, the pattern of the 
first two sentences will have been so well fixed 
that the child will recognize the sentences im- 
mediately without having to use the crutch of 
length, which crutch he is most likely. still 
using with his newest two sentences. 

At St. Joseph’s, auditory training is not 
taught as a separate subject, but is integrated 
into each subject and used as a_ profitable 
follow-up for drill work and review. It facili- 
tates the drudgery of memory work and serves 
as an excellent visual and auditory aid to fix 
important facts and principles. 

Each sister and teacher in our intermediate 
classes has contributed suggestions for pre- 
senting auditory training in different subjects. 
In speech work the teacher says familiar 
words, stressing the normal accent. The pupils 
respond, giving the global pronunciation and 
indicating where the accent has been placed. 
After careful listening, the children can also 
tell how many syllables are in a word. 
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The teacher gives a sentence, accenting dif- 
ferent words, as: How are you this morning? 
How are you this morning? and How are you 
this morning? The child repeats the sentences, 
giving the same accentuation. We go on to 
contractions such as: It’s on the desk. That's 
wrong. I'm hungry. Then we use expressions 
like, alibi Ike, slow poke, butter fingers and 
pass the buck, got up on the wrong side of 
the bed, out of sorts, not in a good humor, 
blew a fuse, on the warpath and hot and 
bothered. 

Or, we might select some good opening sen- 
tences that the children can use in writing 
their weekly letters, as: IT can hardly wait to 
tell you. Guess what happened? What an 
exciting week-end we had! There is never a 
dull moment around here. I have so many 
things to tell you that I don’t know where to 
begin. 

Both baseball and football terms make in- 
teresting drills. 

These, then, are a few examples of how you 
might use auditory training in speech work. 
In speech you are expecting a reply, so teach 
the speech and the accent of each particular 
sentence before you use it for auditory train- 
ing. 

In using records for auditory training, we 
choose records that have a lot of rhythm and 
repetition. We write out the words on a chart, 
and point to the words as we play the record. 
The children watch while they are listening, 
and are hearing and seeing the correct words. 
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They are learning to hear through seeing a 
pattern, 

We clap out the rhythm of the music and 
the words. After careful listening the child 
can point to the words as he hears them. 
Some children are capable of telling us the 
last word they hear as we pick up the phono- 
graph needle. This requires perfect attention 
and concentration on the part of the child. 
Of course, not all children can do this last 
step. This ability depends upon the amount 
of residual hearing a child has. 

The mastering of language can be brought 
about through drill work in auditory training. 
Language for the hearing child begins when 
he is born into our world of sound. He hears 
and understands language long before he at- 
tempts to use it. Through hearing, spoken 
language becomes meaningful; through use, 
it becomes a tool. By his very handicap, a 
deaf child has less language-listening than a 
hearing child does. He needs so much more. 
We must give him a wealth of receptive Jan- 
guage—just saturate him with language until 
it becomes a meaningful tool by which he ex- 
presses himself. 

We use patterns to present natural lan- 
guage, and structure them to the child’s abil- 
ity, starting out with simple vocabulary and 
sentences. Natural language is what you and 
I use every hour of the day. A basic pattern 
would be commands using the same verb with 
different objects, such as: turn on the hearing 
aid, the radio, the television, the light or the 
fan. 

Auditory drill work can help to eliminate 
errors commonly found in the use of the verb 
go. We use such phrases as: go home, go 
outside, go swimming, go shopping, go to the 
store, or go to the movie. 

Another basic pattern that remedies chronic 
errors found in a deaf child’s language is 
verb, what, where. In working with this pat- 
tern we would use: put it on the table, in the 
attic, in the dining room or in the laundry, 
repeating the verb and the pronoun each time. 
From these simple sentences we go on to more 
advanced material. 

Reading, the basic tool of learning, is liter- 
ally loaded with material for auditory train- 
ing. We review vocabulary, speech and lip- 
reading subject matter by having the teacher 
give the definition of the word. The child re- 
plies by giving the word that has been defined. 
He can also repeat what the teacher has said, 
and give the word he has defined. The same 
procedure can be followed with new expres- 
sions. This can be done in three steps: 

1. Teacher says the expression. Child re- 
peats it. 

2. Teacher says the expression. 
peats it and gives the meaning. 

3. Teacher gives the meaning. Child gives 
the expression. 
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In using work from the reader for auditory 
training, the teacher reads, stops anywhere, 
preferably not at punctuation marks, and the 
child tells where the teacher has stopped, or 
the last word she has said. This takes careful 
concentration on the part of the child, but it 
can be done. 

In using arithmetic in auditory training the 
teacher can review and drill sometimes un- 
interesting facts in an interesting way. The 
teacher might say, for example, “Three 
three equals nine.” and the child replies, “You 
multiplied.” She might say, “Five seven 
equals twelve.” and the child responds, “You 
added.” 

To clinch the important definitions such as 
quotient, numerator, proper fraction, ete., we 
write these terms on cards where all can see. 
Then we ask, “When you divide, the answer is 
called the The child looks, finds the 
cards and says. “Quotient.” This adds up to 
enjoyable, interesting and efficacious drill. 

In history the task of memorizing impor- 
tant facts can be an easy one when it is asso- 
ciated with auditory drill. The teacher can 
state a fact and have the child identify it, for 
example, the teacher says, “Abe Lincoln was 
nicknamed The child answers, “The 
rail splitter.” 

As in other subjects, so in geography we 
find much appropriate material for auditory 
training as a means of memorizing important 
facts. The teacher can give the word and the 
child can answer with the definition, or he, in 
turn can ask the question of another child, 
who answers it. In this way we can be sure 
that the question was heard correctly. The 
children are learning geography, learning to 
ask questions and learning to listen. 

We provide opportunities for listening out- 
side of school hours. In our recreation rooms 
and dormitories we have hearing aid units 
equipped with record players. Children of all 
age groups enjoy listening to records. Also, 
one day each week we have a dancing teacher 
come to teach ballet to all the girls, 

One class has been using a powerful group 
hearing aid since 1954. We are able to see 
great progress in these four years of con- 
sistent auditory training. These children have 
learned to listen with comprehension, After 
completing each portion of the work with the 
group aid, these same children are able to 
carry on their auditory work in the same man- 
ner while wearing their individual aids. 

Auditory training should be carefully grad- 
ed, increasing gradually from the very simple 
to the more difficult material. We have found 
that auditory training depends not only on 
the degree of hearing loss, but upon  intelli- 
gence, attention span, interest and desire to 
hear on the part of the children, and the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the teachers. 
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brated in Hearing Com- 
pensation from 30 to 80 db. 
Individual Low Tone Con- 
trols 


sy Flint J 


Manufacturers of Hearing Training and Hearing Testing Equipment 


Formica Training Table 


Pre-fab Sound Rooms Desk Model Aid 
Precision Hearing Aid 5157 W. Grand Ave Chicago 39, 
EQUIPMENT SERVICE BY CONTRACT 
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HEARING 


Albuquerque (New pew) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dallas 4 (Texas) 


4222 Lemmon Avenue 


Des Moines 9 (Iowa) 
615 Locust Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Greenville (S. C.) 


General Hospital, Room 251 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 
Plorida 


Winter Park 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE POTTER 
567 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 
MISS ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Tlinois 
Chicago 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 


Phone: 6-5356 
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TEACHERS 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
SOCIETIE 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) | 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) | 


194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) } 


115 East Armour 


Lansing (Mich' gan) | 
10S Hollister Bldg | 


Long Island (New York) 


First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 


59 Baltimore Street | 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 326 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 


722 Hennepin Ave. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


rw 3 (Maine) 


23-A Congress St. 


Portland 5 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St 


OF 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
MISS HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 
Phone: 


Beacon 2-2430 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING 
ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 
MRS. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 


342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 


MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 
55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., Zone 3 

Phone: 72-1174 


LIPREADING 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Santa Ana (California) 


1120 S. Parton St 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


ere Bend 1 (Indiana) 
511 W. Colfax Avenue 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 


2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 
Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax 

Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 

95 W indsor Street 

Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 


Montreal 

MISS MARGARET J, 
WORCESTER 

51 Sherbrooke St., West 

Phone: FI 2851 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 


WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- 
class matter. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
e long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘'222’, write: 
Dept. MV-98, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


S0 N O70 N fA Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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